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SEALED. 


BY ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS. 





“8aart I pour you the wine,” she said, 

“The wine that is rare and red? 
Sweeter the cup for the drop.”’ 

“ But why do you shrink and stop?” 


“ The seal of the wine 
Has a sacred sign ; 
Tam afraid,” she said. 


“T love and revere — 
You more for your fear 
Than I do for your wine,’’ he said. 


ANDOVER, Mass. 





REMINISCENCES OF LEONARD 
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BY EX-PRESIDENT ‘eieaadl L. WOOLSEY, 
D. D,, LL. D. 





Ir seems to me that T can best serve the 
memory of my old friend and classmate, 
Dr. Bacon, by putfing what I have to say 
in the form reminiscences of his early 
years and of estimates of his character and 
opinions. More ought to be said, and ina 
different strain, of a “man who has served 
not his generation only, but nearly two gen- 
erations, by constant activity in supporting 
that which, in his inmost conviction, was 
good in the great practical movements of 
the age, relating to religion, to the reform 
of society in various respects, to politics, 
and to ecclesiastical polity. Some one 
must nndertake a more extensive review of 
his life; but perhaps I may say several 
things which may not suggest themselves 
to others. 

The first knowledge I had of Leonard 
Bacon was at the beginning of our sopho- 
more year, in 1817, when he entered the 
class of which I was a member and was 
assigned to the division to which I be 
longed. It was the usage then in Yale 
College for a tutor yb» instruct his division 
in all branches of study—a usage undesir- 
able for more reasons than one. but good, 
as uniting the scholars to an able art win- 
ning tutor. Prof. Alexander M. Fisher, a 
man of incomparable ability and genius in 
mathematics and natural philosophy, chosen 
into his office in 1817, was our division offi- 
cerin 1818—19, without taking all the studies 
under his supervision. We were proud of 
him and honored him. Of the class I 
knew but little, as I lived away from com- 
mons and the college buildings, in the 
house of a near relative. Bacon was a 
stranger to me very much until late in our 
junicr year. “He had a good standing, but 
not among the first scholars, being engrossed 
with “ding to a considerable extent out- 
site of the college studies. 

It was, if I remember aright, in the 
junior year that common interests in the 
affairs of the “ Brothers’ Society,” one of 
thé two societies which divided college 
bet@¢en them, brought together three of us | 
ty, “Twining, and myself) “to write a | 





3 of papers, which were called the 


Talebearer and. were read by an officer of 


the Society called the reader. They were, 
of course, anonymous, but it was well un- 
derstood who were the ‘‘editors.” The 
papers were juvenile and hastily written, 
but lively and sometimes (as the Society was 
aplit into parties) more or less polemical; 
but they did good, at least, to their authors, 
by a discipline in writing which was not 
without its use in supplementing the rhe- 
torical exercises in college. Quite a num- 
ber of them were in verse, among which 
one of Bacon’s for sparkling wit was quite 
beyond the average of similar college per- 
formances. 

In our senior year, as things then were, 
we had ample leisure to read and study for 
ourselves. Bacon and his room-mate, Ches- 
ter Isham, Stoddurd and Brockway, Twin- 
ing and myself formed a club called the 
Hexahedron, which met once a week in turn 
at one of our three roomsand devoted an even- 
ing chiefly to the reading of English poetry 
afd especially, if I remember aright, to the 
older poetry of our language. Bacon wae 
fond of reading poetry and in a few in- 
stances attempted it, But, when Words- 
‘worth came to be read-and valued in this. 

sanad With honch ph one of those, who 

pleasure to the new 
strel, at least in aga part of his life, 
A few years after this he contributed to a 
short collection of hymos which he pre- 
pared some of his own, which have since 
appeared in other hymp books, Such are 
‘*Though now the nations sit beneath,” a 
missionary hymn, and the excellent one on 
a missionary’s death, ‘‘ Weep not for the 
saint that ascends”; the bymn on Fore- 
father’s Day, ‘‘O God, beneath thy guiding 
hand,” which is still naturally chosen for 
that occasion before most others; and the 
patriotic hymn, “‘ God of our fathers to thy 
throne,” the communion hymn, “O thou 
who hast died to redeem us from Hell,” 
and the sweet evening hymn “‘ Hail, tran- 
quil hour of closing day,” which was evi- 
dently suggested by the well-known hymn 
“‘T love to steal awhile away” and may 
well contend with that favorite in senti- 
ment and expression. 

But I must return from this digression to 
the club, from which I digressed, and ask 
to be allowed to refer to its indiyidual 
members. Stoddard was the author, to- 
gether with Professor Andrews, of the 
well-known Latin grammar which long 
stood at the head of its rivals in that branch 
of instruction in this country. He was 
professor at Middlebury, Vermont, and a 
man of fervent piety. He died in 1847. 
His room-mate, Brockway, became a coun- 
try lawyer in Connecticut aud served one 
term in Congress. He was the most frolick- 
some and joyous of us all. He died in 
1870. Chester Isham, one of our very best 
scholars, was held to he somewhat plodding 
in college; but a noticealile change took 
place in him when he gave himself to the 
study of theology. Apparently, it was the 
result of quickened religious feelings. He 
preached with such energy and power that 
he was invited, Very early after leaving 
Andover, to fill an important pulpit in 


iu less than two y 


died, in 1825. He Bacon’s nearest | 
friend, trom th aging of their college 





life until his death. are all gone, 
and of the living, Aardhesh there is 
but one of the six eee oom 
friend, Profeasé ee le o 


The senior year f 


‘day after our graduation, two of those who 


} New Haven” (1839), did sgh very great 
“He explored the records and 
upkoown, 


‘and we were soon dispersed, not to meet 
again except as individual friends, The 


had been among his best friends walked 
with Bacon as far as Whitneyville, on the 
road he was intending to take to. Hartford, 
on foot. They told him plainly that he 
had not made.the. most of himse}f in col- 
lege; that he bad not studied enough and 
was in danger of hurting bimself by super- 
ficial habite of reading. The friends bade 
farewell, and ere long he was established at 
Andover, with Isham for his room-mate. 
Now, as it afterward appeared, the respuns- 
ibilities of life-pressed upon him, and he 
did faithful work in his theological educa- 
tion. At the end of the course Bacon was 
chosen to make the principal address on 
the day when the class left. the Seminary. 
I went to Andover, to hear my friend's 
address, and rejoiced in the proofs that he 
gave of his progress. During the next 
year and the first part of 1825 he preached 
in several places, apd, at length, re- 
ceived a call to. the First. Church. in 
New Haven, which Dr. Taylor had left, 
at the close of 1822, in order to assume 
the professorship of theology. in the 


after he left Andover, in March, 1895, just 
after completing his twenty-third ~ year. 

Things were not then as they are now. A. 
minister, according to the old prevailing 
usage, was married for life to his people or 
parish in the early times. Separations were 
as rare from the first ministry as divorces 
from the wife of one’s youth. The. people 
well knew that.a minister could not know 
everything or do everything, and yet every- 
thing was laid upon him, The lawyer and 
the physician at the start had ttle prac- 
tice, and were not worn down by_responsi- 
bility; but the minister at twenty-four had 
everything to do that he would. have to do 
at fifty. Unless, therefore, a people were 
reasonably indulgent, they would. add to 
the burden which must be borne by him 
and perhaps shorten his life. 

Mr. Bacon was, if anything, in a worse 
position than most young men of his age. 
There had been in the same pulpit a while 
before a great master of theology,,who fired 
off heavy guns every Sunday and was the 
pride of the Center Church in New Haven. 
The people were not requiring, they were 
kind; bat who {s sufficient for these things? 
But he was natively a hopeful man and a 
brave man, and moreover was) kindly sup- 
ported by Drs. Taylor and Goodrich, That 
these first years of his pastorate and their 
struggles were blest to him méntally and 
spiritually cannot be doubted. He made 
his reading serviceable to the good of others 
as early as 1881, by publishing ‘‘ Select Prac. 
tical Writings of Richard Baxter,” which 
was prefaced by the editor's. account. of 
Baxter’s life. Inthe year 1835 there was 
& commemoration of the founding of New 
Haven, two centuries before, and Mr. Bacon 
was naturally expected te make appropriate 
mention of it, as being the era when the 
church and the state were founded together, 
by Davenport and Eaton. The discourses, 
which were delivered on Sonday evenings, 
and afterward collected into a volume en- 
titled * ‘Thirteen Discourses on the Two 
| Hundredth Anniversary of the Church in 


brought out materials b iknow 
Hoan! wit he bad a master in 


Bie Se cect peat and Shell | ‘ompeenes 








history and of a loving pastor the snowna- 


tule of ‘thie Colony and:thé pregeiel ut ths 
‘Chureb. His friends and the public: re- 
ceived his work with praise and gratitude. 
We may regard this as an eru of histlife _ 
from »which’ he gained‘ firm hold of 
public confidence and felt his own 
strength. 

It was about the same yéar that a club 


_was started, as much by his influence as by 


that of any other person, which included a 
number of college professors and Oongre- 
gational ministers, together with some of 
the lawyers and others. This club, which 
has covtinued until the present time and 
from which ‘a number of the earlier mem- 
bers have’ passed away—Dutton, Larned, 
Gibbs, Ludlow, Henry White, among 
others—was a place where Dr. Bacon 
shone. Its general agreement. on great 
public questions, the confidence and near- 
ness of feeling of its members to one 
another, togetber with their minor differ- 
ences of opinion, made it @ most pleasant 
circle; aud here the very uncommon pow- 
ers in conversation and argdment of ‘our 
friend shone pre-eminently. There was 
eet WB 0 acter weued pub- 


sects of Christendom, pcan seen ; 
and religious questions of the day, whatever 
at the time excited interest, was chosen for 
discussion, and every one was aided’ in 
forming his opisions by every other. Dr. 
Bacon’s wit, his repartee, keenness of per- 
ception, and, when he had carefiilly con- 
sidered a subject, his soundness of judg- 
ment, together with the brightness and 
originallty-of his way of stating his points 
made him the life of the company. 

In 1839 he was chosen into the corporn- 
tion of Yale College, and continued to hold — 
his seat until 1846, when, on the resigna- 
tion of President Day and in order to make 
a place for that venerable man, be resigned 
bis own seat. He was re-elected in 1864 and 
continued in that body until his death. In 
the course of his twenty-four years of serv- 
ice, he contributed his full share tothe solu- 
tion of those important questious which are 
ever arising in a living and grown seat of 
learning. 

Not long after this he projected The New 
Englander, or, if the idea did not come 
first from him, he entered into the project 
with that zeal and energy. without which © 
it could pot have been successful; ‘The 
plan Was that there should be a committee 
of superintendence, with a responsible edi- 
tor; and I suppose that the committee, of 
which the writer was one; were all selected 
by Dr. Bacon. In the prospectus, which 
he wrote or, at least, inspired, it is said 
that ‘‘there is no intention of reviving in 
this periodical the theological discussions 
in which some of the ablest New England’ 
divines have been so deeply engaged within 
the last fifteen years.” In other words, the 
periodical is not to be amere sequel to the 
Christian Spectator. A new generation re- 
gards the controversy on ‘‘ Taylorism” as 
having finisbed its course in victory and 
as needing no more advocacy; and, again, 
in the ‘‘ prolegomena” whieh he wrote; he - 
says: ‘‘It is not to be expected that among 


| so many individuals there will bea perfect 


identity of opinion. ~. . One of us 


. aay say to another, ‘Lam notno sanguine 


a Democrat as you are,’ or, ‘ Yoware more 
zealous for Congregationslism than ea 
be,’ or, ‘I have less faith in the 
trines of political economy ian y 
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These words show the freedom of opinion 
which, as Dr, Bacon expected and wished, 
was.to reign among the editors and’th 
tribetors, « freedom, of course, limited 

in certain bounds, to be fixed by charity” 
sound sense, According to these views, the 
New Bnglander bad, it I may se.my, & 
wider range of subjects and « larger com- 
stituemey, whe in the main approved and 
defended its opinions, than the plan of the | 
. Christian Spectator could secure, It is need-. 
less to say that Dr. Bacon’s share in con- 
tributions, bis variety of discussion, his 
brightness, sometimes approaching to flashes 
of lightning, was acknowledged on all 
hands, and nowhere was his influence more 
conspicuous than here. The articles which 
he furnished to the New Englander between 
1848 and 1861 were sixty-two in number, 
and would make, if printed together, several 
good-sined volumes. By degrees the, original 
plan of the work was given up, the com- 
mittee ceased to meet, and the editors were 
responsible for the management of the num- 
bers; but until the present time the supplies 
from the, pen of the old man who founded 
it didnot fail. Two considerable articles 
written by him have appeared within a few 
months. 

Two main points occupied Dr. Bacon's 
attention during the most vigorous years 
of his life—ecclesiastical affairs and the 
great discussion of the slave question. We 
could not appreciate the man without 
looking fora moment at these spheres of 
his activity. 

His early study of New England history 
deepened and confirmed his native Puritan 
tendcneles, and he was led, in his progress 
of thought, to look on the early history of 
the Pilgrim Fathers with more and more 
fondness. He became a proficient in this 
branch of study, and probably ne. man, ex- 
cept Dr. H. M. Dexter, has searched more 
at its foundations. He wrote, however, no 
important work until he took the chair of 
lecturer on ecclesiastical polity and Amer- 
ican church history in the theological fac- 
ulty of Yale College. In 1874 he gave to 
the world his “‘ Genesis of the New England 


Churches.” ‘These who read the story 
will aays he, ‘I trust, what } 
many “ge orant of and some 


al have not sufficiently explained, 
the difference between ‘‘our Pilgrim 
Fathers” and ‘‘our Puritan Fathers.” 
**The Puritan was a nationalist, believing 
that a Christian nation is a Obristian 
church”; ‘‘while the Pilgrim was a sep- 
aratist—from all national churches.” Thus 
Dr. Bacon may be called a ‘ Pilgrim,” 
rather than a ‘‘ Puritan,” and as such ‘he 
could not, have joined, if he had lived at the 
time, in those attempts to establish a state 
church in Oonnecticut which originated 
the Saybrook Platform and the system of 
consociation, in 1708; and yet, in his able 
and interesting sketch of those events, in 
1858, a century and a half after their occur- 
rence, delivered before the ministers assem- 
bled at Norwich, he almost takes the part 
of amediator between pure and modified 
Oongregationalism in these words of truth 
and of conciliation: ‘‘If the churches of 
Massachusetts, by their chronic jealousy of 
consociation, have guarded and kept intact 
for us and our successors the independence 
of the parochial or local church, the church- 
es of Connecticut, on the other hand, by 
their strict confederation, have guarded 
and maintained and have effectually com- 
mended to Congregationalists everywhere 
that equally important and equally dis- 
tinctive principle, the communion of our 
churches.” 

In accordance with these views, he ac- 
cepted the triennial conventions of the late 
years, but, as I understand it, did not de- 
sire them to become a usage and a law; nor 
did he join in new platforms and confes- 
stons of faith and the growing tendency to 
tarm the ‘“‘ churches” into a “‘ Church,” or 
something very near it. But these move- 
ments began somewhat late in his minis- 
terial life, and his own church, where he 
was settled 40 many years, had not for 
generations had any partin the Connecti- 
cut system. Hedid not take as active a 
part in them as he might have taken twenty 
years before. The amity which reigned in 
the state made him rather a counselor 
everywhere sought for and respected than 
the representative of an ecclesiastical party. 
He was looked on in associations and com 


} was in-a sense a bishop of 


ferenées as an authority who knew best’ 
what old usages were, and 
overturn them. We niay say, thas, that hé 
necticut: I 
poeetinet Seneing Nak sane Was i= SRY 





views maybe found in oben articles in 
The New Englander, and in course of time’ 
he scarcely differed in any material respect 
from men more hostile to slavery around 
him—for instance, from his warm friend, 
Dr. Samuel W, 8 Dutton. 

In connection with this subject I might 
say a wordon Tum Inpurenpgst, of whi¢h, 
he was one of the original editors; but, as 
you, Mr. Editor, know your own history 
best, I shall leave it in your hands. 

And now we have come to a point in the 
course of a busy life when the pastor of 
forty years’ standing and the man of almost 
sixty-five was feeling the weariness which 
calls for permanent rest. He resigned the 
active duties of bis charge, and was invited 
to take for the time thé instruction of 
theology in the theological department of 
Yale College. For five years he performed 
this daty, until the election of Rev. Dr. 
Harris asa permanent professor, in 1871. 
Then he received the appointment of a lec- 
tureship on chureh polity and American 
chureh ‘history, which ‘he filled until his 
death, last week, Saturday, December 24th, 
1881. A namber of attacks during the six 
or eight preceding mouths bad given him 
waroing that he might be called away at 
aty time. He was writing on Friday evep- 
ing, on the question how to deal with the 
Mormons, and at five the next morning a 
new attack, lasting half an hour, but not 
go severe as some earlier ones were, called 
him home. Thus ended this last and most 
happy era of his life, in which, associated 
with men who loved and honored him, em- 
ployed in the studies which he preferred, 
perhaps, before all others, serving God and 
the Church, he nearly reached the age of four 
score without much “labor and 
sorrow.” 

I have not completed what I wished to 
say when I began, but must close with the 
remark that the crowning honor of Dr. 
Bacon’s life wes his growth in Christian 
purity of character. No man can be so 
well assured of this as those who have 
known him long, have been familiar with 
him in several stages of life, and can see by 
comparison the development of his charac- 
ter in the best direction. I will instance 
oue trait, or group of traits of character. In 
his youth and early manhood he was some- 
times indignant toward those who had in- 
jured him, and was occasionally sharp and 
severe toward his literary opponents, when, 
perhaps, there was not sufficient occasion. 
But, as often happens with ‘men of warm 
temperament when the Christian life be- 
comes mature, he grew softer and kinder; 
his charity toward those who differed from 
him increased; his wit did not so much take 
hold of ridiculous points in a man who laid 
himself open in controversy. There was 
more than a want of bigotry in him (which 
be really never had); there was kindliness 
toward all opinions, unless they were asso- 
ciated with evil. He thus gave the impression 
to those who came into contact with him 
casually that he wase@ kind man, just the 
same that he gave to his parishioners in 
their afflictions that he took a part in their 
sorrow. His friends loved and valued him 
increasingly, and, now that he is gone, they 
fee] that it will not be easy to find one pos- 
sessed of so rare a combination of estimable 
qualities. I, for one, am free to confess 
that, when I place his youth, with all its 
germs of power and its sparkle and bril- 
liancy, by the side of his acme and his old 
age, he grew to be a better, a wiser, a more 
useful man than I had expected. Hopeful 
and admiring as his friends of early days 

were, and muchas they then saw in him of 
genius and ability, so large an influence, 


such growth in goodness and godliness | 
they hardly looked for, ‘‘ Like the sun, he 
grew larger at the setting.” 
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so much softness and mellowness of feeling, | 





a Bry ‘rooms in ine Bir ‘ 
band ‘‘ got the minin’ fever.” He-wanted 
to’‘‘ make his fortune, like the rest On ’em,” 
and here they were. At first it had 
seemed to her that she could not endure 
the life. “I never said a word to my hus- 
band—not a word,” said she, “*not« for 
the first week. And I never cried a tear 
(dither; for I knew, if 'obce d/ givé way, I’d 
never get up And I just held out 
for one week; and then I broke down, and 
cried and cried; and I told my husband I 
wouldn't sleep in this Hole afiother night. 
I was going to take the stage, when it weut 
by, that very day. Well, he said he 
didn’t want to keep me here against my 
will, and I should go home any time T said 
go; but he wanted me just to try it three 
months. And then he just counted out the 
money it would cost to pay my way back 
and handed it over to me. ‘There,’ says 
he, “you just lock that money up in your 
trunk} and, if you want to start for home 
when tlie three months is up, you’ve got the 
money all ready and you can go.’ And 
now the three months is up, and Ihavét't’ 
got any idea o’ goin’ home. Not that I 
like it any better than I did. I couldn’t 
ever get used to living this way; an’, what’s 
more, I ain’t going to live this way. He's 
going to build a new house down nearer the 
cteék; but I'm going to stay ’s long *s he 
stays. We've got an interest in two mines, 
and we've got a good farm up the Lake 
Fork, and my health’s getting better here 


women do in this country.” 

Her cabin was as nice as hands could” 
make it. In one corner a room partitioned 
off with cotton cloth, white curtains at the 
window, strips of carpet on the floor, flow- 
ers in a pitcher on the table, and ber own 
dress neat and tasteful. A child’s chair, 
with a singular high back, with iron bars 
and straps, stood near the table. Seeing 
that I observed this, she said: _ 

‘“That’s my little boy’s chair. It’s a 
fourteen now, but he’s never grown avy 
since he wastwo. He was paralyzed when 


arms or his legs, 
strapped into the iron bars; 
as bright’s any boy of his 


read (o yearin an’ year out. His sister there, 


another. 


bim, an’ he ain’t a bit better for it all. 
health’s first rate. 
sick day. He's healthier than most chil 
dren; but ‘he ean’t do a thing for himself, 


ding her head toward the partitioned room; 
seeing strangers.” 


spot, the cowyard and stable close behind, 
not even 





all the timie. I’ve gota girltohelpme. I 
couldn’t stand it to work as most ‘o the | 


dreadful affliction we’ve had in him. ‘He’s* 


he was five months old. He can’t use his 
nor sit up except he’s 
but he’s 
age 
you'll find anywhere. He’s just been 


more than he could when he was a baby 
five months old. He's in there now,” nod- 


‘but he won't let the girl bring him out’s 
long’s he heats voices. He's dreadful shy of 


Who could find voice or words for the 
sympathy roused by such a story as this. 
I looked round on the comfortless place, 
little more than a shed, in a treeless, barren 


preserved or provided 



















‘‘ Well, yes,” she answered, ‘‘I do 
think its pretty down along the creek, 
an’ I never saw such splendid mountains 
in my life; but I like folks. I’ve always 
been used to folks; but if they’ve struck it 
is rich as they think im the mines my bus- 
band’s into, we won't stay here more’n four 
or five years: Hé il have enough then to 
go 'n’ live on anywhere.” 

Ba last sentence is struck the key- 
re in Colorado life 
ead! fs found alike high and tow, 
| in the poor man and the rich man alike. 
| Both are looking forward to going away; 
| accept all conditidns ds ¢éthporary, all trib- 
j utary to the big fortune ahead, to the good 
time coming, when he can ‘‘:go ’n’ live any- 
where he wants to.” This is the most 
energetic form of materialism. We are in- 
debted to it for railroads, for development 
_of mining industries, for colossal enterprises 
in many ways. It means the blossoming 
of wildernesses, the enriching of the world, 
the ultimate elevation and culture of peo 
ples; but the first and perhaps the second 
generations of them who bring it all about 
are sacrificed to it. The man with the 
muck-rake is the emblem of. their. day and 
generation; and it is a pitiful emblem, a 
melancholy day, and a generation barren 
and crue! to itkelf. Only one thing redeems 
it: its endurance, fortitude, courage. 
The valley of the Lake Fork River is one 
of the most beautiful in Colorado. It has 
cliff-like sides, t or terraced, some 
thick grown with firs; some apparently 
of hewn stome, so grooved and symmetrical 
are they. Beyond these rise, on the east 
side, peaks above peaks of grand moun- 
tains; on the west, plateau after platean, 
wooded, majestic hights of unbroken wil- 
derness. The river foams along, deep 
down in a narrow channel; clear as amber 
is clear, translucent even in its brownest 
depths. Here and there high up among 
the peaks are little green opens, vivid green, 
as if of grain, often with big masses of 
rock set in them like castles. Fields of 
hay, oats, potatoes, and now and then 
little garden-spots, of beans, lettuce, 
beets, corn, meke startling and incredi- 
ble contrast with the wild grandeur of 


seem as much a part of the natural land- 
scape as the brown tree-trunks or the gray 


she reads to him; an’ sbe holds the cards ) bowlders, Keeping pace with the road, 
for him; an’ there ain’t any game of curtis | 

he can’t play, an’ béat too. He’s a master 
hand at cards an’ puzzles. All the puzzles 
in the papers hecan get hold of he’ll work out 
before anybody. ‘There ain’t anything we 
haven't done for him. I spent six whole 
years in institutions with him, one soft and 
There dot’t any of the doctors 
know just what ‘tis ails him; but they all 
agree that he'll never be any better. We spent 
over three thousand dollars doctoring for 
His 
He don’t ever have a | 


the very mouths of the mines, 


right of way through the farms, 


boughs, or bark, or planks, as it might be. 





for. The sun came! chiuks in the | On some of the high and rocky ledges the 
wall of the outer room,’ What Winter must | graders were swarming and running to and 
be in this but I shuddered to think. In | fro, like soldiers in a siege, the blows of 
addition to all this, such sorrow, such suf- | thejr pickaxes making din in the air. Near 

to bear in, and. , and with an an only | every camp, alas! was the inevitable “ss 
son! How few could smile under | loon,” with ita deadly lure of sign, printed 
esha ‘Senda hoes neo. the ‘heselouns in rude 


~ uy , &% 


the region. The rough log-cabin homes 
of the tillers of these fields and gardens 


now in, now out of sight, is the old Ute 
Trail, which the white men followed when 
they came up the Lake Fork for gold and 
whose route they could not improve when 
they built their road. Also keeping pace 
with the road, crossing it here and there 
and here and there forcing it to give up its 
right of way, is laid out and fast being 
made. the track of a railroad pushing up to 


This is allin the Ute Country—the coun- 
try of which we were told that it was really 
no loss for the Utes to leave it, because 
there was no. possibility of farmingit. Al- 
ready the-squatters in the Lake Fork Val- 
ley consider themselves lucky men to own 
a few acres of these river-lands, in which 
; | to raise grain and food; and the railroad 
company is forced to buy at high figures its 


On promontories of meadow, in pine 
groves, ou rocky plateaus, every few miles, 
we came on the graders’ camps, those most 
picturesque outposts of civilization; some- 
times a cluster of white tents, sometimes a 
colony of log huts, roofed with cedar 


awry characters over the door, 
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The whiskey sellers flock and follow on all 
new railroad lines in the wilderness, as the | 
vultures do on the path of caravans in the 
desert. It is a pity theyymay not be dealt 
with as they deserve—shot at atoaignt, ikke 
their fellow-birds of prey. 

Ki was long after dark whénh' we veactida 
the log cabin at which we tiust pass the | 
night. Fortwo hours we had been anx- 
fously peering for it at every turn, scrutin- 
izing each clump of buildings, to see if they 
‘would answer the description. we.had. re- 
ceived, and scrutinizing ali the vague, dark- 
erspots, to see if they might mean houses. 

** Suppose they can’t take us in,” said’ we. 

“They've got to!” retorted the driver. ' 
“Tf worst comes to worst, there’s always 
floor-room.” ‘oa 

“Well, I guess so,” was the landlord’s 
reply to. our eager questioning. .‘‘ Guess 
we kin take care on ye somehow. There’s 
several come along a’ready. ‘Spect ye was 
calkilatin’ to make Lake City. ‘ Wasn't ye? 
We'll do the best. we kin; but wedon’t pro- 
fess to keep hotel, ye know: Ye’ll hev to 
take us ‘s we air.” 

In the matter of blue eyes “‘ the best” that 
cabin could do was a‘‘ best” indeed. A 
lovelier, gentler, sweeter, kigder, gayer 
pair of blue eyes never lighted-up a frontier’s- 
man’s home than the blue. ‘eyes in the 
weatherbeaten, motherly face of this man’s 
wife. As soon as'‘we crovsed the threshold 

Of the door We 8aw the signs of content and 
-comfort. Bookshelves, gay ch.romos (after 
all,,the chromo has its niche of use in wilder- 
nesses, where nothing ebdstlier could possibly 
go), ;plants, bitds in cages, and flowers in 
pitchers gave a look of home ‘comfort to 
-the room; spite of its rndeness. It was low, 
dim, and ‘smoky. Ca.‘co curtdiis, swing 
from the ceiling, marke. off but did not 
+ shut off one end of the room, in which wére 
ttwo beds and two chairs. A’ door opened 
‘into a small room beyond, from which canie 
:an overpowering odor of ham. This “was 
'the kitchen. It seemed full of children and 
tkittens, frolicking on thé floor, on a broad 
Hounge, on the-table, in the doorway, évery- 
‘where; noisy, g6od-naturéd, untamed) frre- 
rpressible. The bine eyes were not authorie | 
ttative; they had never even threatened. 

While we were sitting at supper, one of 


.‘the little girls came tn, bringing 4 flower- 


ypot in her arms, and ‘set ft on the window- 
will; another and auother, till the room be- 
gam to seem crowded like a conservatory. 
Piants in tin cans, in pails, in cigar-boxes, 
in earthén jars, in noseless and handleless 
pitchers; geraniums, ivies, fuchsias, roses, 
all healthy and thriving. 

‘*She’s bringing ‘em in for fear of frost,” 
explained the landlady. “ After thisitime 
o’ year ye ain’t never sure against ¢rost 
any night up here. Don't seem’s if it 
could freeze nights when its real hot days; 
but it can. I lost a heap o’ things last Fall 
and I don’t ever mean to bé caught that 
way again.” 

““It must bea great trouble for you to 
take care of so many plants,” I said. 

“Well, yes, ‘tis,” she replied) “My 
husband says he should think I'd got 
enough to do without taking care of birds 
and plants. We milk thirty cows, yé see, 
and it keeps me busy making the butter, 
besides doing all the cooking. Sometimes 
we feed ’s many’s forty or fifty in & day, 
sence the railroads come in; but I tell him 
the plants ’n’ birds is all the pleasure I've | 
got. I got a good part o’ them young 
plants out from New York last Spring, an’ 
you wouldn’t believe what it cost me for 
expressin’em up here. I didn’t mean to 
have ’em come by express, I expected ‘em 
to come by mail; but they didn’t understand 
my letter and sent ’em by express. What 
d’ye think they cost me now? Well, ’twas 
seven dollars. That 16;*twas so near seven 
dollars there warn’t any fun in it. I be- 
lieve the bill came to six dollars ’n’ eighty- 
five cents. Might just’s well’ve made it 
seven, while they was about it; but I’d 
rather have given twenty-five dollats than 
not have had ‘em. This Wintér I’m goin’ 
to have big boxes made, lined with news- 
papers, to set “em in nights. Last Winter 
I set up with em myself some cold nights 
an’ kept the fire goin’. They're worth it.” 
And the blue eyes sparkied, and ‘With’ a 
contented smile she nodded her head ener- 


getically. 
T thought of the Meroe, aissbubent tha 
of our last 1.0. lay, at the Roddie Pliice, 
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Pe oraatan  ieiihan tae roses | 
and fuc and gay ums not 
heal ser tes kes e contrast between | I ie 
tbe atmospheres of the two homes Was as" 
great as between light- and darkness. In. 
one; little ten are Cage ed ap good, | 
bappy, healthful, in @ fair ‘to have 
fair start in life, so faras a ‘strong body, 

® pleasant temperament, and a ‘Afking | 
Nature can go toward starting one’ fn life. | 
In the other, they will grow up timid, dull, 
inert, with moody ‘tempers, small capactty | 
for enjoyment, body and soul alike imper-' 
fectly developed, heavily handicapped in| 
the outset for their startin life. 

We passed the night behind ‘the Darrow 
calico curtains. The beds were of rough’ 
straw, no sheets, only comforters (what satire» 
in that word!), much the worse for wear and 
dirt. One chair, in which stood the wasb-' 
bowl, brought as a special concession to our 
notions of privacy... These comprised our 
bed-room accommodations, It waa ‘a night 
not to be forgotten. Cheerful men and 
boys sat till a Jate hour, amoking and talk- 
ing the other side of our calico curtains. | 
A good many of them slept on the floor, 
and no doubt envied us. They need not. 
They had the best of it. One of these men 
had a coach-dog, to whom he had taught 
many curious ‘tricks. | The'‘coach-dog is 
usually supposed to be a stupid creature; 
but this dog had the alert, quick, inte}ligent 
obedience of a shepherd dog or Scotch 
terrier. At the words. “Hug me tight, 
you’ rascal!” he: would spring up, throw 
both his paws round his master’s neck, and 
give him a hard’ squeeze; and he would 
give t®e same hearty and inconvenient 
caress to any person in the company, at his 
master’s bidding. He. would shut the 
door, open it. by the Jatch-string, find hid- 
den things, turn sofersaults, and perform 
dozens of droll. gymnastics. The ‘last 
words I heard, as I sank into an uneasy 
sleep, lying gingerly at the extreme edge 
of the outside of my bed, were: 

“This dog ’d earn my livin’ for me, if I 
was aijways played out. I was offered 
four dollars a night to show him off ated 
in Gunnison,” 

_ _ At balf-past six next morningall the Pree 

sleepers were up and out, washing and wip- 
ing vigorously in ‘the frosty air, at pump 
and spring in front of the cabin. Our wasb- 
bowl was evidently a great departure from 
the ways of the place, and, when break- 
fast-time came, our water-pitcher was fe- 
claimed, to return to its usual function on 
the family table. 

There were still ‘ten miles more. for our 
“ unequally yoked” horses to worry.through 
, with before their journey's end. ,.The road 
lay still along the river-course.. .The same 
splendid chasms and canyons; terraces of 
Olear green fields and dark fir forests; bide 
peaks rising above into the upper air; wild 
tavines and rifts in ptecipices; splendid’ 
pines in clusters and solid groves; the be- 
ginnings of farms, in smal) clearings of 
grasses and grains; up-hill all the way, 
nearly to the river's starting-point, we 
climbed before we came to Lake City. 


rr 
THE LATE DR. BACON. 
BY PRESIDENT NOAH PORTER, D. D., Li. D. 


I am asked to give a few of my recollec- 
tions. of the late Dr. Bacon. It is not easy 
to select afew out of the throng which, I 
cannot but recall. Bovesthalens, I> will 
make the attempt. 

The first was in ' my childhood, when I 
heard of a student of divinity at Andover 
of remarkable gifts, especially in literature, 
whose torn window-curtain liad occasioned 
some sharp remarks from a pert young 
miss, which, when reported to him, had 
called forth a lively poetic response, which 
was published in The Beston Recorder. The 
Boston Recorder then was elmost the only 
religious newspaper in New England and 
the United States. “‘No Fiction” was 
almost the only religious novel, and’ this 
was not approved in all religious circles. 
Scott’s novels and Lord Byron’s poems 
were the chief attractions of current litera 
ture, and how far either, were.either edify- 
ing or even worthy of aadaalion in Cbris- 
tis families was 2 matter of grave discus- 
sion, -But the rising ve.e of missionary 
enterprise, which hi ' xp peered @ few years 
‘beforés hdd tow F utes Rete was 
 moting Pow erfa y usu ew Magia, 
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were 80 sae ‘ted ‘te ma Ne to raise 
their hopes of the speedy coming of the | 
Millennium; the newly-inspired — of 
‘benevolence was prompting to what at that 
time séettied wonders of self and 

liberality; Sunday-sthools were almost in 

their infancy; the moderh movements for 
Whoral and social reform were hardly in 
their bud when Léotard Bacon begin 
his public life, a stripling’ of twenty-three, 

‘a widé-minded and self-rélying student, 

who had found stuff to kindle bis’ romantic | 
| fancy in the missionary rovings of his’ 
fervid father ardong the Western frontiers 
and along the Westérn lakes, and had ‘fed 
his intellect by the enthusiastic study of the 
masters of English literature. His early 
writings exhibited more than usual power 
of debate, marked self-reliance in uttering 
his opinions, keen wit, daring invective, 
and soaring eloquence, all of which he 
could not but express in clear, strong, and 
‘felicitous English. 

When I entered college, he had been two 
years pastor of the Center Church. As he 
preached now and then from the tall pulpit 
of the old chapel and the still taller pulpit 
in bis own chureh, he was. chiefly dis- 
tinguished for-the positivenesa and self- 
reliance with which he spoke and the free- 
dom from a pulpit dialect; but, as now and 
then some occasional discourse was called 
for on some missionary or benevolent 
theme, or some demandof public morals, or 
when éxcitéd by some political or com- 
mercial crisis, he was inspired with special 
energy and seemed quite another man than 
in his ordinary ministrations. New Haven 
was then a city of some eight or nifie thou- 
sand . inhabitatits. 
churches, one Episcopal, one Baptist, and 
one Methodist, and ‘the College chipel 
were all) One Romah Catholic family 
only was‘ known in the town. On a great 
religious occasion “at the Center Church 
‘the city was moved by a common sympa- 
thy. During the great revival.of 1881 the 
whole city kept a Sabbath of four days of 
solemn and excited stillness, in which the 
pastor, then of five years’ standing, was 
prominent. Before this event, however, he 
had passed a serious crisis in his ministry 
and ‘Lis life, which be has appropriately 
commemorated. 

Before this tine the so-called New Haven 
theology had attracted public attention, and 
had begun to agitate the churches in and 
out of New England. The Quarterly Ohris- 
tian Spectator in’ 1829 was established as 
the orgat of the New Haven School. Dr. 
Bacon was led most naturally, from his 
early associations and the practical and pro- 
gressive character of his mind, to sympa- 
thize with’ many, ff not all of its positions 
and became & frequent contributor to the 
‘pages of the new teview. His contribu- 
tions were chiefly literary and ethical and 
reforthatory, rather ‘than theological. His 
sympathy with the new theological direc- 
tion was most significantly and cbaracter- 
istically shown in the edition of the sélect 
works of Richard Baxter, which he pub- 
{ighed'lf “1831. With bis studies for this 
labor of love began those researches which 
were the joy of his life, which brought him 
into close communion with the heroes of 
freedom, of civil, religious, and ecclesiastical 
reform, - the champions of a national 
Christian ‘theology. “From this’ time Dr. 
Bacon’s life-long mission began to be dis- 
tinctively defined to himself and to others. 
The cause of public morals in his own city 
was espoused with characteristic boldness 
and enforced by his lively wit and bold in- 
vective. The great benevolent enterprises 
were all eloquently championed and liber- 
ally responded to by bis people, It was 
not long before his latent individuality as- 
serted itself most positivély in certain lines 
of ecclesiastical leadership. In'1885 he led 
the General Association of Connecticut 
to pass a set of critical resolutions against 
the inroads and pretensions of itinerant 

evangelists, the aim of which was well 
‘enough ufderstood. “In 188 the Presby- 
terian’ Church ‘was “violently disrupted, 
chiefly ov theological gtounts. ° This event 
was at(énded and followed by d series of 
agitations in Cohnecticut which, in the 
view of many, thréatened a division of the 
ministers aod churches. 
| Dr. Bacon was con- 
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spicuous. A néwspaper was established in 


New Haven in which be was greatly invter- 
ested, and fh an occasional periodical, called 
Views and: Reviews, he | published two or 
three series. of vigorous letiers, protesting 
with all theenergy at his command against 
the necessity and the: Christianity of any 
movemént: toward a division. The meet- 
ings'of the General Association of the state 
were for several years the arens on which 
his varied resources were brilliantly and 
efficiently displayed. This controversy 
had scarcely begun to abate when his ener- 
gies’were aroused ime new direction. The 
‘year 1838 was observed in. commemoration 
of*the end of the second century since the 
settlement of New Haven, “Into the ar- 
rangement for the ‘suitable observance of 
this eveht Dr, Bacon threw all the ardor 
and energy of his nature, The first result 
was the preparation’ of his historical 
discourses -of the First Churgh ia New 
Haven, # work which was not only a mod- 
el of its kind, bot has a still greater inter- 
est ‘from its relation to the subsequent 
history of Dr. Bacon’s own studies. It 
confirmed and steadied the ardent eathu- 
siasm which he inherited from Wis father 
for the heroes who settled) New England. 
It determined his favorite: researches in the 
direction of the history and polity of the 
New England churches. His subsequent 
elaborate tracing of the origination and op- 
eration of the Saybrook Platform; the quaint 
and archaic codification of the usagés 
of the New England churches, which hepre- 
pared for the Boston Counell; his learned 
work on the ‘Genesis of the New England 
Churches”; his growing tenacity of the 6ld 
usages; his continued protests for the free- 
dom and independence of ‘the local church; 
his tenacious and what seemed to some bis 
needless protests against Congregationalism 
asa sect will be readily recognized as the 
legitimate fruits of his memorable work fn 
1888. 'Phis work had another good effect. 
It brought him nearer to the hearts of his 
fellow-citizens of all classes. In tezching 
them to be proud of their own Wistory, lie 
“taught them’ to be proud of the taan who 
had shown thém that their city )iad a his- 
tory. The ‘medal Which ¢6™@*.emorated 
this celebration in 1838 Wud the marble 
tablets over the entrance of the chiirch 
with the construction of the crypt beneath 
its floor—the last two the loving work of 
his old age—are fruits and evidences of 
this historic enthusiasm. This historical 
work was scarcely finished when a new 
labor Was prepared for bis hands. He had 
“been originally, with very many, not to say 
‘most philanthropists, an advocate of African 
colonization, as the only practicable remedy 
for slavery. His antagonism ‘to slavery 
itself was greatly intensified by asubsequent 
personal knowledge of plantation life. The 
radica) and anti-Christian abolitionism of 
many of the immediate emancipationists 
aroused an equally positive opposition, in 
which satire and invective had free play. For 
several years he protested against both parties 
with a nearly équai hostility, which be found 
abundant occasion to express. But events 
moved rapidly toward acrisis. In the mean- 
time, the Wew Hnglandex was started, in 18438, 
chiefly under Dr. Bacon’s inspiration, with 
the avowed design of discussing political, 
social, religious, and literary topics of present 
interest in a popular style. This periodical 
engrossed Dr. Bacon’s attention for several 
years and was for a season after the death 
of the first editor under his immediate con- 
tro. In 1848 Tae INDEPENDENT was 
started, and in its weekly demands upon 
his pen and his counsels it furnished him 
with full occupation, while the clouds were 
gathering for the impending storm. Mean- 
while, the controversy over the various 
phases of Dr. Boshnell’s theology. inter- 
ested him intensely. The General Associa- 
tion of Connecticut became again the scene 
of earnest discussion, and ominous prepara- 
tion for a division of ecclesiastical fellowship 
were again threatening; and Dr. Bacon was 
again at bis post, using all his powers of 
pen and speech to avert so serious a calam- 
ity. Asaconsequence, he became more and 
more distinctly catholic in his own views 
of theology and more and more compre- 
hensive in his Christian sympathies. -In 
1866 he withdrew from the ‘active duties 
and responsibilities of his pastorate, and 
for five years taught revealed or biblical 





theology in the Theological Department of 









Yale College, and. from 1871 till bis death 
he gave instruction in church polity and 
the ecclesiastical history of New England, 

In every one of these manifold spheres of 
activity there was special discipline for his 
quick and vigorous mind. To each he 
brought keen discernment, comprehensive 
judgment, a tenacious memory, and a warm 
and even ardent personal sympathy. . From 
each he emerged a stronger and a riper 
man, till in the last ten years of useful and 
happy life, he seemed to have attained 
the ideal consummation of experiences 
so varied by toil and so stirring in 
combat. He had not lost a whit of bis 
idiosyncrasy. He was as headlong in asser- 
tion and as acquiescent under reply or ex- 
planation, as violent in invective, and as 
generous in personal feeling; but, there 
gathered around him insensibly a pervading 
serenity of spirit, which made him seem the 
more human in proportion as he became 
more heavenly. His prayers had always 
been remarkable for touching pathos and 
serapbic elevation. At the bedside of the 
sick and dying, in the hushed circle of the 
bereaved, in the worship of the great con- 
gregation, and before the family altar his 
devotional utterances had been models of 
their kind; but as he prayed in his old age 
his lips seemed to have been touched with a 
coal from the altarof God. In *‘the Club,” 
of which he had been the charm avd the 
pride for forty years or more, he was the same 
in defects and merits; but always jubilaut 
with humor and intense with life; just as 
positive in assertion and equally patient of 
criticism; and more Baconian than ever, 
and yet more catholic, patient, and noble. 

The article in the New Hnglander of July, 
1881, on the corporation of Yale College 
seems to me perfect in ite kind, brilliant with 
wit, cogent in argument, masterly in style, 
and, above all, as sweet and winning as 
though it were the first essay of a carpet- 
knight, and not the last charge of a hundred 
ovsets. 

The catholicity of his theological and 
Christian sympathies bad always been cop- 
spicuous in his character. His conceptions 
of the Kingdom of God were always en- 
larged to include every form of human wel- 
fare and progress. His youthful fervor in 
both directions had become confirmed into 
quiet and immovable convictions. His old 
experience bad attained to more than one 
prophetic strain. It-so happened that he 
and myself were at the last meeting of the 
General Association of Connecticut, at 
which I was somewhat reluctantly required 
to speak of the history of theological parties 
in Connecticut since 1837, the year when 
the same church edifice was almost rocked 
to and fro by the waves of theological 
strife. 

He followed with greater liberty of 
speech, as he referred to the fierce conflicts 
in that house of some forty-four years be- 
fore, when he had been twelve years and I 
had been one iv the ministry. In referring 
afterward to this freedom which he had 
used, he said, with great fervor and feeling, 
that he found it difficult to restrain his feel- 
ings wheo he went back to those times of 
peril to the churches of the-state from the 
forces which were then massed to divide 
them. Little did many who heard of him 
by report or who read his brilliant satire 
know how deeply were imbedded in his 
heart ap heroic consecration to the King- 
dom of God and a fervent faith in its cer- 
tain triumph and a knightly loyalty to his 
Master and Redeemer. 

In his own household he was a model 
of sweetness and patience and good humor. 
His children and his children’s children 
were his joy and pride. Some of his most 
effective articles for the press are known to 
have been written with one child in his lap 
and another at his feet, amid manifold in- 
terruptions and more numerous cares and 
anxieties. As one and another of the dear- 
est and sweetest were taken out of his life, 
he suffered none the less that he retained 
his composure and calmly prosecuted his 
work. 

I may speak of bis relations to myself in 
the office which I have held during the last 
ten years; of his uniform persoval courtesy 
and delicate attentions, that were very sig- 
nificant from a man of his mold and tenden- 
cies; but all of which were not unzoticed 
and can never be forgotten. It has often hap- 
pened, during this period, that I have over- 





taken him in his walks, of late somewhat 
slower than formerly, and I have never 
failed to elicit some sparkle of wit or wis- 
dom from the three minutes of conversa- 
tion that followed. 

The Thursday afternoon before his death 
I met him for a moment near the door of 
my office. We had a brief conversation 
about the pravision for the wants of a 
Chinese student whom he had given a home 
in his own house, when cast off from home 
and friends by the profession of his Chris- 
tian faith. As we parted, he commended 
him to my care, as his last word in this 
life. 

At his burial, on Tuesday, I observed this 
youth from China in the family group, 
together with a young lady from Japan, 
who had for many years been an inmate of 
that household and who a few months be- 
fore had received Christian baptism from 
ber honored and beloved friend. This 
scene suggested manifold thoughts concern- 
ing the progress of the Kingdom of God 
during the years that have marked the life of 
this noblechampion for its principles and this 
fervent believer in its fina] triumph. Could 
he have foreseen that among the multitude 
of devout mev who followed him to his 
burial these representatives would be pres- 
ent from Obina and Japan, as members of 
his own household and of the household 
of faith, he would have said, in anticipa- 
tion: ‘‘I shall not have lived in vain.” 

Yaz Co_iecsr, New Haven, Conn, 





A LOST OPPORTUNITY. 


BY FRANCIS E. ABBOT. 








To Tag Eprror or Tae [xpEPENDENT: 


Your article of the 22d of December en- 
titled ‘About the Free Religious Associa. 
tion” has to-day come to my notice. Deep- 
ly as I shrink from giving pain to dear per- 
sonal friends, comrades of many years in 
a struggle for religious principles which 
will command my loyal allegiance to my 
dying day, conscience imperatively forbids 
me to withhold my testimony to the sub- 
stantial justice of your censure, grave and 
severe as it is. I was one of the three orig- 
inal founders of the Free Religious Associ- 
ation, and love it still, despite its unwilling- 
ness to do what, in my opinion, every con- 
sideration of self-respect, dignity, and no- 
ble sensitiveness to its own good name and 
fame, and every consideration of tender re- 
gard for the reputation of the movement en- 
trusted to its charge, and every considera- 
tion of unselfish zeal for the public welfare, 
laid it under solemn obligations to do, in an 
exigency which ought to have brought them 
all to their feet as one man. 

You blame the Association for its silenec 
when Joseph Cook accused it of favoring 
the repeal of the United States law prohib- 
iting the circulation of obscene literature 
through the mails. Sorrowfully must I 
confess that this silence, under an accusa- 
tion so withering and intolerable, was one of 
those blunders which are worse than crimes. 
No matter what one’s private estimate of 
Mr. Cook might be, it was clear as noonday 
that he had the ear of hundreds of thou- 
sands of people who believed his word; that 
his lectures were published broadcast over 
the land, and convicted the Free Religious 
Association of infamous sympathies with 
crime in the minds of vast multitudes 
everywhere. Not to speak under such a 
challenge, not to plead to such an indict- 
ment was almost to plead guilty. 

It concerns me personally, as I was at 
that time a director of the Association, to 
prove my own innocence of the silence with 
which you too justly reproach it; but 
reasons far stronger than any concern for 
my own vindication urge me to write this 
letter. It shall not be said, when the his- 
tory of American free thought comes to be 
written, that the silence of the Free Relig- 
ious Association under the insufferable 
ignominy of such an accusation as that of 
Joseph Cook was a policy unanimously ap- 
proved at the time or unanimously defend- 
ed afterward, It shall not be said that no 
voice was raised against the suicidal passiv- 
ity of the Free Religious Association, at 
a time when its own fundamental princi- 
ples summoned it to act. It was 
wrong to. be silent then; it is wrong to 
defend that silence now; and, while [ 
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association so many of whose members I 
still love and admire as individuals, fealty 
to the truth commands me to rebuke a 
representative body which fatally misrep- 
resents our common cause of Free Religion. 
I should despair of that cause if 1 thought 
that the spirit of the Association in this 
matter were its own true spirit; and, if Iam 
accused of disloyalty to my party for writ- 
ing this letter, I reply that im the choice be- 
tween loyalty to my party and. loyalty to 
my principlés I have never yet hesitated 
for one instant, be the cost to myself what 
it might. 


Permit me, then, to state distinctly that, | 


being a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Free Religious Association, I 
was chairman of a sub-committee, ap- 
pointed on my own motion, to consider 
what action should be taken respecting Mr. 
Cook’s charge that the Association favored 
total repeal of the United States postal 
law. In this sub-committee I was in a 
minority of one in recommending prompt 
and decided action; and I submitted to the 
General Executive Committee a minority 
report, appended below, which will ex- 
plain itself and for which I solicit the 
careful attention of your readers: 


“MINORITY REPORT. 
“* To the Execiitive Committee of the Free Religious 
Association : 

“As a member of the sub-committee ap- 
pointed at your last meeting, I deem it my 
duty to make a minority report, recommend- 
ing that the Executive Committee, at the ap- 
proaching annual business meeting, submit to 
the Association for adoption a preamble and 
resolution substantially to the following effect : 

‘** Whereas, Nations, no less than individu- 
als, are bound by the requirements of natural 
morality, and natural morality requires the 
United States Government to permit no branch 
of its public service to be used for purposes 
which are unanimously declared criminal by 
the common law, the statutes of the several 
states, and the universal reason and con- 
science of mankind ; and, 

“ «Whereas, The Free Religious Association 
bas been of late falsely charged with desiring 
to repeal the national postal laws which pro- 
tect the mails from criminal abuse; therefore, 

“** Resolved, That we are in favor of such 
national postal laws as shall protect the mails 
‘from being thade use of for the circulation of 
obscene literature, yet shall at the same time 
impose no restriction upon the circulation of 
publications, hed in 4 t language, 
which are devoted to the statement or advocacy 
of any opinions on avy subject; that we deny 
that just freedom of the press is at all violated 
or curtailed by either nations] or state laws 
punishing the circulation of obscene literature 
as a crime; and that we affirm that liberty 
and morality are equally essential elements of 
Free Religion.’ 

“In support of the recommendation above 
made, I respectfully present the following 
brief reasons : 

“The very first object named in the consti- 
tution of our Association is ‘to promote the 
practical interests of pure religion.’ Surely, no 
one of us will doubt that the pbrase ‘ pure re- 
ligion’ covers and includes pure morality, both 
private and publie. If we have any work as an 
Association to do; if our principles and ideas 
practically touch human welfare at any point, 
or lay upon us any high obligation to toil for 
that welfare side by side ; if Free Religion, with 
ite grand simplicity, commands associated en- 
deavor and action in the cause of that welfare, 
even more imperatively than the religion of 
the churches, I believe that the supreme and 
peculiar mission of our Association lies in 
reconciling pure religion and pure morality, on 
the one hand, with entire freedom in the form- 
ation, utterance, and publication of thought, 
on the other band, and in persuading mankind 
that these two transcendent interests of human- 
ity are not only compatible, but also mutually 
indispensable. I do not know why we are 
organized or what we have to do if such work 
as this is outside of our legitimate province. 
By our very name we are pledged equally to 
freedom and to religion (including, of course, its 
noblest part, morality), and by our constitution 
we are bound to make clear to men’s eyes their 
harmony, not only in the abstract, but even 
more in the region of ‘ practical interests.’ 

“Now, what do we behold at this time? We 
see these two prime interests of society, liber- 
ty and morality, pitted one against the other, 
as if they were foes, and not friends. We see a 
great contest alrgady begun and certain to 





continue and extend in which the National 


Government attecké liberty in the name of 
morality, and in which an angry, reckless mul- 
titude attacks y in the name of liberty. 
If this Association any real excuse for be- 


ing, any real work to Jo for the principles it 
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for to promote, I believe that its 
pressing, nay, commanding duty is to come 
forward boldly with its reconciling word, and 
to exert ite utmost influence, be it grest or 
small,in molding public opinion aright and 
helping to maiotein liberty and morality alike, 
without sacrificing either to the other. Our 
Association has failed to exert the public influ- 
ence due to the grestness of the ideabit stands 
for. With the utmost respect, I put the ques- 
fon plainly: Is not the failure due to our own 
backwardness in applying these ideas boldly 
to the burning questions of our time? Yor 
one, I believe this. But to-day a great duty 
and a great opportubity invite us anew to 
aetion. The public exigency is pressiug. Have 
we nothing to say? During the long and dreary 
struggle for the freedom of the slave the 
Christian Charch withheld from him its sym- 
Pathetic voice and helping hand, and thus 
brought deserved shame upon itself when that 
freedom was won. For the sake of our 
cause, I deprécate similar tmaction on our 
own part. The Association will be (pardon 
my frankness) guilty of equal remissness 
and exposed to ab equal reproach if it decides 
pow to remain dumb, when liberty and moral- 
ity, freedom and religion alike command it to 
speak. I say nothing now of the instinct of 
| self-respect, which ought to prompt us to 
repel the foul aspersions which have been cast 
upon us—to repel them with equal dignity and 
effectiveness by passing some such resolutions 
as I have submitted; but I must raise my 
own voice clearly for the discharge of what 
seems to me the common duty we owe to our 
constituents, to our cause, and to our coun- 
try. Respectfully submitted, 
“* Prancis E. Anpor. 

“ apait Oru, 1870.” 

When this report, after the majority re- 
port recommending to take no notice of the 
accusations of Mr. Cook, had been read and 
consiclered, it was voted down unanimously. 
The only vote in its favor was my own. I 
only consented to remain a member of 
the executive committee on condition that 
the report above printed should go on the 
records as my individual protest against the 
unanimous non-action of the Board. Sev- 
eral months later, finding myself again in 
amipority of one on a similar question, I 
absepted myself from the meetings of the 
committee altogether, and in May, 1880, 
just before retiring from the editorship of 
the Index, I declined re-election, simply 
and solely because I would no longer sanc- 
tion by my implied approval a policy of 
silence and indifference on an issue in- 
volving so profoundly the bighest moral 
interests of the community; and I have 
ever since declined to take any part 
in associated public movements for the 
spread of religious liberalism until these 
movements shall prove themselves pos- 
sessed (at least, in some degree) of an en- 
lightened and statesmanlike conception of 
the cause they profess to promote. If Free 
Religion feelé no inner necessity to make 
opportunities of defending public morality, 
rather than to evade them, it -is a miserable 
and sickly sham and the world will not long 
be burdened with its presence. Nay, more, 
if I did not believe that there was more of 
the real vitality of Free Religion, of its gen- 
uine spirit and essence, in the one solitury 
vote for the above report than in all the 
votes against it combined, I would join 
once more the Christian Church, Which I 
left nearly fifteen years ago with a sorrow 
too great for tears. That Church will stand 
forever, if those who think they have found 


prove themselves wiser, stronger, and more 
devoted in the service of righteousness than 
those who stil] remain within its venerable 
walls. The thousandth part of the zeal shown 
in the attempt to prove that Mr. Frothingham 
is still a ‘‘Free Religionist,” and, there- 
fore, still a mame to conjure by for the 
spread of Free Religion, would do infinite- 
ly more to advance that cause, if only 
shown in the humb#® attempt to set right a 
misguided public opinion among liberals 
on this repulsive postal-law question; for 
no cause can ever thrive if it fails to win 
the moral confidénce of mankind, and the 
moral confidence of mankind must be 
won not by printing long lists of official 
names, no matter how illustrious, but only 
by serving the actual moral wants of the 
time.. It is not yet too late for the Free 
Religious Association to do its full duty to 
the public, to its cause, to itself; but it will 
not be by excusing an inexcusable silence 
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BY LILLIE E. BARR. 


Here, as elsewhere, I found that roots, 
herbs, and flowers are the favorite medi- 
cines. Every ailment is cured by them, 
from acorn to a dropsy>the juice of the 
juniper berry for the corn, a drink made 
from sunflower seeds for the dropsy. “The 
latter drink, mingled with honey, is de- 
clared by all Negroes to be a positive and 
never-failing cure for dropsy. The most 
curious remedy for building up a delicate 
child is used by an old woman, known as 
Aunt Amy, and who deserves, though poor 
and black and old and ignorant, to be pre- 
sented tothe readers of Tae INDEPENDENT. 

Since emancipation, this woman has taken 
into her heart and cabin six motherless 
babies, and out of her scanty means cared 
for them with all of a mother’s tenderness. 
I stumbled upon her one day, while ram- 
bling about Manchester, and when I asked 
her why she troubled herself with such a 
Gare, she said: 

** You see, dar warn’t nobody to care fur 
dem, so I tuk’emin. Leastways, dat’s why 
I tuk all, ’cepting dis one.” 

** You are so old now, Aunt Amy, and so 
poor, and so friendless, why did you take 
this one?” Abd I touched the sickly, ugly, 
wailing child in her arms. 

“TI was commanded to takeit: First off, 
I didn’t want to; but de command come, 
so I tuk it.” 

‘‘How were you commanded?” 


‘In de middle ob de night, honey, I see 
a milk-white angel come to my bedside. 
And it sez: ‘Aunt Amy, go fur dat chile 
and take care ob it.’ So I riz right ap in 
my bed, and sot in de chair till day broke; 
den I went straight and tuk it. You see,” 
she added, with a mournful shake of her 
head, ‘‘it ain’t no lawful chile, an’ her 
mammiy done lef’ her to die ob de starva- 
tion.” 

“She is very sickly.” 

“Yes; but she’s done picked up right 
much since I tuk to washing her in pot- 
ligmor. You see, when Ibiles de cabbage 
and bacon, I saves-de liquor and I washes 
de chile in it. It’s de bestest wash in de 
worl’ for sick babies.” 

** Are you a Christian, Aunt Amy?” 

**No, honey. 1 neber ’sperienced ’ligion, 
honey.” 

“What are you going to do with them, 
anyway?” 

“| aim to gib ’em an eddication, some 
way or oder, honey. Things mostly comes 
when you're sot on them.” 

And I looked at the patient, hopeful old 
woman till my eyes filled, and I felt sure 
in my heart that, whether she had ‘‘’spe- 
rienced ‘ligion ” or not, she was a very true 
and lovely Christian. 

Cleanliness is the rule, and not the excep- 
tion in the Virginian Negro’s home, Wher- 
ever filth and disorder is found it is cer- 
tain that the inhabitants of that room or 
house belong to that class of Negroes spok- 
en of among their own color as Niggers and 
treated with little less costempt than that 
given to poor white people, for the Vir- 
ginia Negro rates a white person according 
to the depth of their purse or the richness 
of their clothing—a standard, by the by, 
hardly confined to Virginia or even to 
Negroes. A day or two agol was much 
amused at a conversation I overheard be- 
tween a little Negro gir) and her mother. 

The child had on a very short and a very 
ragged calico dress, and her woolly hair 
stood out in innumerable little stiff rolls. 
Her mother was utging her to accept a 
place that had been offered her, and she 
answered, with great indignation: 

**Lor’, Mammy, you don’t want fur me 
to go and live wid dat ooman. Why, she 
wears a slat bonnet! She ain’t nutting but 
poor white trash.” 

To thoroughly understand the supreme 
contempt due that slat bonnet, one must 
have seen the turned-up little black nose 
and the peculiar switch of the back 
breadths of that ragged calico dress, 
** Slat” or sunbdnnets are considered a part 
of poor white poverty and Negroes rarely 
wear them. When the headkefchief is dis- 
a they put on the hat and they stick 
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often among even the poorer Rees: | 
bands’ rooms I found attempts at decora- 
tion, even though it was displayed in that 
greatest of all known kinds of trash, per- 
forated card-board ornaments. The women 
are fine-looking and, as a rule, scrupulously 
clean about their persons and clothing, and 
most families consider it absolutely neces- 
sary to wash and dress the children every 
afternoon. On the Sabbath few white con- 
gregations go in more handsome costumes 
to confess their sins than those displayed by 
the wealthy members of the African church 
in Richmond. 

In one respect the Riclimond Negroes 
rather exaggerate a peculiarity of the 
whites. They are not courteous to stran- 
gers. Among themselves there is a studied 
courtesy, and it is amusing to hear them. 
introduce one another after that most con- 
ceited formula used by the whites—‘‘ Miss 
Jones,” says Pompey, with a most elaborate 
bow, “allow me to introduce you to Mrs, 
Peyton, Randolph, Smith, of Virginia”; 
for in the Virginian’s opinion to be “‘ of 
Virginia” is to be in the superlative at once. 
Even in the Heavenly Kingdom they ex- 
pect to be the nucleus around which the 
best society of Paradise will flutter. In- 
Geed, I noticed universally toward stran- 
gers a repellant air, contrasting strangely 
with the traditional reputation of Virginia, 
andthe black man but follows the white 
one in this respect. A Northerner who 
wants to know what homesickness feels 
like can have an attack in Richmond on 
very short notice; and, if they want to feel 
as though they:had broken all the Ten 
Commandments at once, let them ask some 
gentleman to whom they have not been 
formally introduced to tell them how to 
find a street or a public buildiog. The in- 
formation will be given, but in a mapner 
that convinces the daring inquirer that the 
person asked will go home and tell his wife 
or his mamma that @ strange person spoke to 
him. 

The Manchester Negroes outdo even the 
Richmond ones in extreme politeness to 
each other. The ‘‘Mr.,” ‘‘Mrs.,” or 
“Miss” are never omitted in “the most fa- 
miliar conversation, and even servants 
about a house use them to each other and 
rigidly enforce the honor from every little 
darkey on the piece. 

“Oertainly, itis too bad, Miss Lillie; but 
it is Miss Jenny Hopkins’s fault the clothes 
are so late this week,” was the excuse my 
very elegant laundress made for bringing 
home my washing three days after order. 
“It certainly istoo bad ; but yesterday morn- 
ing Miss Hopkins came round to my house 
"fore breakfast, red- hot, to help me iron. 
She said she was just going up the road for 
a minute or two, and would be right back 
’fore I could git the board ready; and | 
’clare to gracious, I ain’t seen the back 
breadths of her dress since.” 


‘Lor’! Mrs. Chalmers, don’t you know 
Miss Hopkins’s promises ain’t worth Con- 
federate money; much more de breff it 
takes to make em?” exclaimed a listening 
chambermaid. 

During the time I have been in Rich- 
mood and Manchester I have seen a great 
deal of Negroes of every class; but I do 
not remember a single instance in which 
they confessed to being in perfect health. 
They are always ‘just. tolerable,” or 
‘pretty tolerable,” or “still sticking to- 
gether.” Even the young Negro girls im- 
itate the sentimental fragility of their 
white sisters and affect delicate health 
and an interesting invalidism. 

Richmond vere one newspaper, which 

f the colored race and has a 
colored editor. It bears the excellent name 
of The Debt Payer avd it claims a very 
good subscription-list. However, I noticed. 
that the aristocratic Negroes patronize the 
Richmond Dispatch. 

The colored public schools in Richmond 


- are well managed and conducted in large, 


airy buildings; while the Normal High 
School, supported by the city, has the same 
advantages as the white schol of the same 
grade. Richmond has fully recognized the 
fact that the colored people are an import- 
ant factor in her prosperity and she is do- 
ing her best to make them intelligent citi- 
zeus. I cannot say as much for Manchester, 
The schools hy Bh iso pons aud baily fas Aged 
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over them, without any regard as to their 
ability to teach. I think this complaint: 
may be a very just one, for I have talked 
with many white people in Manchester who 
regard the public school system aga kind 
of tyranny and complain bitterly at being 
taxed ‘‘to keep up schools for Nigger 
wenches,” 

After visiting the cotton mills of Man- 
chester, I could easily understand why 
Negroes will not work in them. They can- 
not talk, and, besides, the wheels and bands 
demand careful, monotonous, straight-for- 
ward work. Now, the Negro Joves that 
employment whith allows him to joke and 
sing, and even to turn it occasionally into 
play. While going through the Tredegar 
Iron Works and Rolling Mills, I was (as 
they say here) right much amused at a little 
scene which exemplifies this peculiarity. 
There were three men engaged in cutting 
asunder some old iron, A staid, grave-look- 
ing white man held the chisel, while, with 
swift, unerring strokes, two men, one on 
either side, brought their heavy hammers 
down upon it. One of these was a white 
man, one.a Negro. The white man kept his 
stroke with a steady skill, never changing 
even the expression of his face; the Negro 
swung his hammer behind his back, and 
under one leg, and round his head, with con- 
stantly varying ejaculations. 

‘“Why do you take all that unnecessary 
trouble?” I asked him. 

** Jist to keep de fun agwing.” 

‘* What fun is there in so much unneces- 
sary work?” 

He grinned merrily at my ignorance, and 
answered: “‘ Why, de fun is in doing dat 
darand keeping time wid de oder hammer,”’ 

As a rule, the Negro dislikes factory 
work. The restraint and confinement soon 
make them dull and even sulky. The 
fresh fields, the woods, or, better than all, 
the high seat behind two mules is the 
Negro’s taste and ambition; but, if he must 
work in a factory, then the manufacture of 
tobacco. suits him best. There he can 
laugh and chat and sing and make believe 
he is not working. Play, indeed, seems to 
be a necessity to the majority. It is very 
amusing to simply watch them loading or 
unloading wagons on the streets. ‘‘ Oh!” 
sang one big black fellow— 

“Oh! Pve got 
Eighteen sides of bacon ! 
Nineteen sides of bacon !! 
Twenty sides of bacon!!! 

Oh! I've got 
Twenty-one sides of bacon! 
Twenty-two sides of bacon |!” 

“Tsay, Jim, dat’s a whole hog, or it 
ought to be.” This remark was an “‘ aside” 
to the man helping him, and then he went 
on with his musical addition, as merrily as 
ever. 

‘‘Look out dar, Nigger!” said another 
man, as a dray came within an inch of run- 
ning over him. ‘‘Look ont, dar! Dey 
done try dat ’speriment ob running two 
sots ob cars on de same track in different 
ways, and dem engines and engineers ain’t 
been heerd from since. So I don’t want you 
to run dat raw-hide of your’n into my team 
no more.” 

‘*De raw-hide got de bone and de meat 
in it yet, bless de Lord! And de next 
time I’se gwine to ride clean up on de top 
of you.” 

“Don't you be making tracks you can’t | 
fill; cause you’se gwine to sink in dem, ef 
you do, Mind dat, Nigger!” Both went 
on their way haw! haw! bawing! and a 
yard or two further on another dispute in 
mock heroics was progressing. Indeed, 
the streets of a Southern city are full of the 
comic element. 

Of course, there are Negro men and women 
to whom life is a much more serious busi- 
ness; but the majority take life in a childish 
way, that is as. pitiful as it is amusing. 
Until a higher training and a better educa- 
tion is more general the colored man will 
not be a success as @ manufacturer. He 
lacks patience, seatness, skill, and perse- 
verance. He detests restraint and confine- 
ment. A labor that is monotonous appals 
and benumbs him. 

Before closing my letter, |-must mention 
a visit I paid to the. coloted cemetery in 
Manchester. It is iu the upper part of the 
white cemetery and I was very. much 
stryck, with the care and attention given to 
the graves. Most of. them were plapted 
with flowerg apd sirybs;: a great. many 
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totally neglected; and there was something 
peculiarly pathetic in the adornment of the 
graves of the little children, for\there was 
hardly a baby’s grave on Which the toys it 
loved in life were not placed, On many I 
saw the rude dolls and bits of broken China 
that.bad been so precious to the little one, 
in its important business of baby house- 
keeping; the spoons or cup used in the last 
sickness; nay, very often a plate of freuh- 
made cake or a few candies or sweetmeats. 
Such memorials may be ‘‘ superstitious’ 
and “foolish”; but, nevertheless, they were 
very touching and I noticed that they were 
universally respected. 

Upon the whole, the Virginian Negroes 
are, as they themselves say, ‘‘ stepping up 
to the music”; and, if they keep as good 
time to the March of Progress for the next 
twenty years as they have done in the past, 
the old Virginian darkey will be a tradition 
and his peculiar dialect a dead form of 
speech. 

RicwMOoND, Va. 
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BY DORMAN B, EATON, ESQ. 


Tam Civil Service Reform movement in 
its broad range seeks to arrest the evils 
which have sprung from the vicious condi- 
tions of official life im our civil administra- 
tion, an@ to establish such principles and 
practical methods as will midst tend to pur- 
ity, efficiency, and economy in the future. 
The reform would substitute a Merit System ~ 
of administration for a Spoils System—a 
Merit System under which appointments, 
promotions, removals, and tenure alike 
would be based upon personal qualifica- 
tions and the needs of the public service, 
and not upon influence and official favor- 
itism or the pretended right and need of 
Ideal per- 
fection is not to be expected. To cause 
sound principles to be more and more ac-_ 
cepted and to make steady progress in 
enforcing better practical methods are the 
aims and satisfaction of sober men. Every 
step in the way of reform will educate the 
people for the next. The post-office and 


custom-house at New York are teaching . 


the lessons of reform and silencing the 
sneers of the spoilsmen. We must learn to 
labor and to wait. The movement, in its 
early stages, has been wisely concentrated 
against abuses in the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Federal Government, where 
they are greatest and most disastrous; but 
in due time it will reach the other depart- 
ments, as well as state and municipal ad- 
ministration, An attack, especially upon 
an entrenched enemy, must be concen- 
trated to be effective. 

The reform sentiment has rapidly gained 
strength, and as much needs wise direction 
as more momentum. Conkling and Platt 
had opposed Civil Service Reform as bitter- 
ly and as openly scorned its advocates as 
they did the late lamented President, who 
had in a deliberate article in The Atlantic 
Monthly, in 1877, presented that reform ‘‘ ag 
one of the highest and most imperative 
duties of statesmanship,” which -io his in- 
augural he declared ‘‘ could never be placed 
on.a satisfactory basis wntil it is regulated by 
law.” But the successors of those Spoils 
System senators recognize the better senti- 
ment before which Conkling and Piatt, ap- 
parently ignorent of its power, ignomin- 
iously fell. Senator Miller, of New York, 
on taking the chair at the late Republican 
Convention of that state, declared (what 
the message of President Arthur so appro- 
priately and clearly implies) that “there 
is no longer a question whether we shall 
have a reformed service. It is now a ques- 
tion how itsball be done. It is for the Re- 
publican Party to take up this question and 
properly settle aud adjust it.” Considering 
the political history'of New York and the 
policy of its party chieftain in later years, 
what words could more emphatically regis. 
ter the advance of the reform spirit than 
this sagacious anti-Bourbon advice of her 
pew senator? But let it be remembered 
that such a settlement is possible vot 
tbrough the expedients which the spoilsmen 
are foreed to propose, but only in tae 
spirit which hag given. the movement its 
power, Jf.Mr, Gonkling hag ‘retained 
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had too long wasted the courage to fulfill 
the reform pledge it héd made, if Demo- 
erates have too soon had the Sagacity and 
patriotism to propose reform measures of 
legislation to leave it open to the Repub- 
lican Party to take the lead, as it should 
have done years ago, and to alone win 
strength and honor by following the New 
York senator's advice, it is none the less a 
fit time for both partles to co-Operate in the 
great work of giving the people a non- 
partisan reform of the Civil Service. 

. The question of the future is: How shall 
the work be carried forward? It is true 
that there are a few friends of reform who 
hesitate and doubt at the point reached by 
President Garfield in 1877—that is, they 
feel the imperative duty of reform, while 
not having gone far enough to see the wis- 
dom of his inaugural declaration that ‘‘ the 
Civil Service can never be placed on a 
proper basis until it is regulated by law.” 
But the majority and the reasons are 
equally overwhelming against them and 
we need not fear they will act the part of 
obstructionists. 

Still, it is due to the convictions of those 
few, not less than to the fact that their co- 
operation may be important, that the rea- 
sons for legislation be made clear. Itis not 
penal legislation that is needed, but author- 
ity for enforcing practical business methods, 
founded on character and justice. Besides, 
we must not forget, that the indignation 
against the spoils system and the demand 
that the public service be placed off'a basis 
of merit and justice extend far beyond any 
definite views as to the fit means of reform. 
The educational work needed to enlighten 
public opinion is but just begun. The 
problem of reform is in large degree the 
problem of securing a better political -ed- 
ucation. 

The first step toward the removal of 
evils is to get a clear view of them and 
to comprehend them. Let us first recon- 
noiter the field and the forces that oceupy 
it. We can then better decide what should 
be done, In trying to be clear, I may be 
didactic; but I hope for the reader’s pardon, 

1. Our official life is im three divisions— 
the civil, the military, and the naval. Very 
early in the military service and many 
years since in the vaval service ‘effective 
tests of character and capacity guarded ad- 
missions; fidelity and efficiency gave stabil- 
ity of tepure; which, nearly excluding party 
polities, have kept mere favoritism and in- 
fluence within narrow limits. Such safe- 
guards, added to promotions generally for 
meritand to a tenure which has secured 
experience, have made these branches of 
the public service an honor to the country, 
plainly giving them a place ia the respect 
and confidence of the people far higher 
than what eorresponding grades in the civil 
service have commanded; but not higher 
than what they may be made to command, or 
higher than analogous civil servants do 
bow command in Great Britain, where the 
old spoils system has given place to the 
merit system in her reformed civil service. 

2. The civil part of the Government is in 
three departments—the legislative, the judi- 
cial, and the executive. In the affairs. of 
towns and villages, where all is simple and 
open and every one can see all official 
action, and the better local opinion is easily 
and directly made effective, such divisions 
are but imperfect, and neither elaborate 
precautions nor perhaps any civil service re- 
form methods are likely to be necessary. 

3. Legislators (except United States sen- 
ators), being directly elected by the people, 
are the officers through whom the people, 
in the potential sense, govern themselves; 
through them enacting all laws and ordi- 
nances subject to which the great affairs 
of government go on, and through them vot- 
ing all the supplies by which limits are put 
to all expense and all taxation. These offi- 
cers, being representative both of interests 
and of opinions, which are constantly 
chauvging, should, to the end that represent- 
ation may be real, hold their places only 
for short terms. From necessity, the voters 
must be the sole judges of the qualifications 
of candidates they vote for and no examin- 
tions or other tests can intervene. 

It is important to bear in mind here that, 
legislators being elected by majorities 
(almost invaribly party majorities), it is in 





the power of the dominant party to control 
and it actually does control the govern. / 
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ment. It exercises, in the spirit of fts own 
principles and policy, the vast discretionary 
powers of legislation, taxation, and ex- 
penditure; the supreme powers upon which 
all others are dependent and to‘which all 
Official life must be obedient. Here is the 
high sphere, the grand reward, the true in- 
spiration of all honest and legitimate party 
action. It is the control of the government 
on the basis of principle and the public 
welfare, Everything beyond which a party 
can seek is corruption, despotism, and 
spoils, tending to its own weakness and ruin, 
And here, too, we should tdke notice that 
in the legislative department there are 
officers—few, indeed, compared with the 
vast numbers in the Executive Department, 

the subordinates of Oongress, of state 
legislators, and municipal councile—who 
are pot elected, but are appointed by these 
bodies, or by their superior officers. To 
these subordinates much that I shall have 
to say about appointed officials in the Ex- 
ecutive Department will be applicable. 
The vicious bartering and Jamentable and 
angry debates we often see in Congress, at 
the state capitals, aud in the city govern- 
ments are over the appointments and re- 
moval of these officials—mere partisan or 
faction contests about ministrant officials, 
whose functions in no wise concern political 
issues—and they show us that these petty 
places have been subjected to the spoils 
system. 

4. Few words are needed about the Judi- 
cial Department. The tenure of the Fed- 
eral judges (by the Constitution declared to 
be during good behavior) has sufficed to 
keep the national courts so high above 
favoritism and partisan politics that the 
few subordinates they appoint bave rarely 
been made a part of the spoils of party 
politics. I have no space for showing how 
disastrously different have been the facts in 
many of the state and municipal courts, 
where short terms and partisan dictation 
have taken the places of a stable tenure and 
a true judicial independence. There nearly 
every clerk and court officer gains and loses 
his place by pressure or favoritism, and in 
some states and citles and especially in 
New York City are as regularly apportioned 
to parties, factions, and chieftains as are the 
proceeds of a prizeof war to its captors, and 
these portiong are as savagely quarreled 
over as are the contents of a safe opened by 
a gang of burglars. In that city we make 
police justices Out of ignorant partisan 
butchers, and. allow them to leave the seat 
of justice to levy political blackmail upon 
letter-carriers, wearing the Federal uniform. 

6. This brings us to the Executive Depart- 
ment, in which there dre more than 82,000 
officiale—probabty eight-tenths of all those 
in the service of the nation—who receive 
annually salaries amounting to more than 
$45,000,000. If I had space, I might spcak 
of 150,000 or more other executive officials, 
appointed by the states and municipalities, 
and of their varied Glasses and vast sala- 
ries, about $12,000,000 in New York City 
alone. Though most concentrated at the 
great headquarters of political activity and 
influence, there being about 6,500 of those 
Federai officialsat Washington and more 
than 2,500 at New York, they are to be 
found in every part of the Union, in every 
town and hamlet where there is a post- 
office, a custom-house, a light-house, a life- 
saving station, a land-office agency, or any 
variety of Federal action. Of this vast 
army of officials only two (the President 
and the Vice-President) are elected by the 
people. No othera are even selected in 
any direct or open way, through which 
public opinion can be made directly effect- 
ive. ‘The authority for their selection, pro- 
motion, and removal isa power mighty in 
the aggregate, appurtenant to some other 
office. About 3,500 of these (heads of de- 
partments)—being the collectors, the post- 
masters at a little less than 1,900 of the larger 
post-offices, the consuls, the naval officers, 
etc.—are nominated by the President and 
confirmed by the Senate. The nearly 80,- 
000 lower grade, designated in the Conaiti- 
tution as ‘‘ inferior officers,” are appointed 
by the heads of departments or are select- 
ed by the heads of the large offices, when 
they survive. Postmasters absolutely 
select and dismiss their subordinates. The 
nominees by collectors of persons to serve 
at their offices must have the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 





Itisa function of the President to 

approve of ibuaeecte bills passed by Con- 

, and his duty to observe, W hin con- 
stitutional limits, the principles and policy 
approved by the people at his election. 
In both these particulars he is essentially 
a legislative or representative , and 
for that reason his term sho’ be short 
and has been fixed by the Constitution at 
four years. That instrument makes the 
heads of departments his legal advisers. 
Uniform usage from the beginuing has made 
of them his Cabinet (the supreme, council 
for deliberation in all great executive af- 
fairs), in the light of which the President, 
by virtue of bis constitutional authority, in- 
structs and controls the action of the vast 
force of more than 82,000 executive subor- 
dinates, who do the public work and are 


ranged in subordinate grades from the 


center to the borders, from the Executive 
chair to the messengers, the copying clerks, 
and the door-keepers. For the very reason 
that the heads of departments have a duty 
of advising the President as to such prin- 
ciples and policy, they should share his 
views, and their term should be and, in 
fact, has been the same length as his own. 
Not one of these subordinates has any 
discretion to. disregard any legal orders 
of President or of any superior of- 
ficer in the chair of authority, .. In that 
way alone can discipline, efficiency, and 
the faithful execution of the lawa be se- 
cured, 

Here it should be remembered that the 
people not only both elect the President, 
and approve the platform of principles and 
policy which he is bound to respect, but 
that they do it through a party majority. 
Here, again, in this other great sphere, 
official discretion and high authority, the 
party dominates, thus determining by its 
majorities the spirit and aims of all execu- 
tive action, from the President to the hum- 
blest public servant, So little reason is 
there for the charge that a true Civil Serv- 
ice Reform would be fatal to party.gov- 


ernment, It would only be fatal to its 
abuses. 
New Yous Crrv. 





A MINISTER IN WALL STREET. 
BY THE REV. PLATO JOHNSON. 


Ir is my ‘pinion dat a minister under- 
stan’s de Bible best after he has had lots ob 
’sperience wid de cole worl’, Now, I neb- 
ber knowed ‘zactly wat dat story "bout de 
pore feller dat went from ’Rusalem and 
Jericho, an’ had ebberyting he had on bis 
pilsson taken away, an’ was Ieff nigh onto 
half dead, an’ couldn’ tink wat excuse he’d 
make to his wife wen he got home for his 
"lapidated *pearance—I say,I nebber knowed 
wat dat story meant till I went,down to 
Wall Btreet in de City ob York. I don’ 

mean to say dat I fell mong thieves, cos 
some one told me dat mose all de big oper- 
ators was churchmembers, so 1 s’pose eb- 
berything {8 hones’ an’ "bove board; but I 
do mean ter say, wid tears in my ole eyes, 
dat my ‘spectations ob untold riches was all 
nipped by de frost ob adversity, an’ dat de 
only ting I brought away wid me was some 
werry ad éxperlence. Iknows so much 
now dat, if I saw @ young man fakin’ de 





omnibtis for Wall Street, I would say to, 


bim: ‘*My dear brudder, de gulf isa yawn- 
in’ at yer feet. De pore innercent codfish 
dat fools roun” de bait on a hook, ’spectin’ 
to git a free lunch, has a milliam more 
chances dan’ you has ob gettin’ outer dat 
street wid a cent in yer pocketbook. It’s 
eheaper to go on a journey roun’ de globe 
wid a first-class ticket, an’ to borry de 
money to do it wid, dan it is to spen’ a 
week makin’a fortin’in Wall Street. Dere’s 
lots ob good advice down dere; but 
ntitey little money. Ebbery one is anx- 
jous to gib you a pint; but you fin’, 
after a little while, dat you're pint- 
ed straight for destruction.” I felt 
for bout fifteén minutes like I was a 
rich man; but-ebber since I’se bin shore dat 
I'll spen’ de ébening Of my days in de work- 
house. Don’t speak to me "bout Wall Street, 
cos it excites me wuss dan de rheumatiz. I 


tell you I'd rather take my chances in a 


wild storm in de middle of de "Lantic 

Ocean, wid a shingle to hole up my chin an’ 

a fousan’ sharks gnawin’ at my vitals, dan 

go froo wat I’se been froo. You see dat 

wallet? Well, it looks though it had 
\ ; 


Pe! 





sort ee ee 


feel jist like dat wallet looks. Dat wallet 
an’ I bas boff-been to Wall Street, an’ we 
boff feel ez though we had been run over by 
& freight train. Well, I went straight to 
Jay Gool, an’ 1 sot down, kinder confiden- 
tial like, side cb him, an’ I sez: ‘‘Now, 
Brudder Gool, I has got in my pocket one 
fousan’ dollars, partly mine an’ mossly bor- 
rored.. I would feel ’bleiged ef you would gib 
me a pint.” Sez beto me: ‘‘ Mr. Jobnson, I 
muss warn you dat speekerlation is morally 
wrong, an’ dat a man aiu’t no right to resk 


his money onauncertainty. Dat’s gamblin’, 
an’ gamblin’ is wrong.” Den I sez to him, 


kinder startled: ‘Mr. Gool, wat you mean 
by dose words, please?” ‘1 mean,” says 
he, wid a frown on his face, ‘‘ dat I nebber 
speckerlate, cos it ain’t right.” He looked 
kinder sad arter dat, an’ I ged: ‘* My brud- 
der, you is & Werry much nilsappreciatéd 
man.” ‘* Woll,” sez he, ‘I will ’splaip ter 
yer, Mr, Johnson, wat I nebber tole afore. 
Wen a man speckerlates, dat man takes 
chances. Don’ he?” “‘ Sartin shore hedoes, 
Mr. Gool,” sez L ‘Now, den,” sez he, 
‘L nebber takes no chances, an’ so I don’ 
speckerlate, I buy. stock, Jotsob it, an’ ef 
dat stock don’ have no inclination ter rise 


right up, I uses means to make it. Don’ yer 


see?” ‘‘ Not ’zactly,” sez L “1 don’ know 
precisely wat yer means by de word ‘you 
makesit.’ Will yer state it agin, Mr. Gool, 
an’ dis time use de common langidge 
ob North America?” ‘‘ Now, listen,” sez 
he. ‘‘ W’en Lhasa lot ob stock on’ han’, 
an’ it.don’ feel clined t’ advance, I—well, 
it’ss0 werry simple, Mr. Johnson, dat I can 
only say dat, arter I has had de stock long’s 
I want it, it allers does go up, somehow. I 
nebber could tell how. I sometimes t’ink 
it’s cos'I’se a urfle lucky man.” ‘‘ Dat’s all 
I wants to know,” set 1. “TI has jess dia 
fousan’ dollars, an’ spose I leabit wid you.” 
“Wid de restos’ ob pleasure,” sez he. 
“You couldn’ leab it wid a better man. I 
putit whar it do de mose good.” Wid dat, 
he call a young feller, an’say: ‘‘ Jess drop 
dat inter Manhattan.” SezI: ‘‘ W’en shall 
I call ag’in, Mr. Gool?” “Any time, 
forty-eight hours,” sez he; ‘‘ an’ I ho a 
will hab.a fortin by dat time. Lots ob dem 
has ben made in dat stock. It’s de luckiest 
stock ou de Street.an’ cheap at any price. 
I shouldn’ wonder ef dat stock went to 
200.”" ITopen my ole eyes an’ say: ‘* Mr, 
Gool, fer de Lord’s sake, tell me how mueh 
I make at dat rate.” Sez he: “I was 
allers slow at figgers; but I should say. dat 
you'd have ‘nuff to keep a kerridge an’ a 
mule.” Well, sar, I felt de throbbin’s ob 
wealth in my bussum. I thought one time 
I'd call, on Wanderbilt, an’ fia’ out de bess 
*vestment fer a big pile. Den I thought I'd 
take a handsome turn-out, an’ view de 
beauties ob de city. I picked out two or 
free houses w’ich I meant to gib to my pore 
relations. 
lasted; but it didn’lass long. Well, de vex’ 
day but one I went down to see Jay Gool 
an’ git my money. I nebber saw a man’s 
countenance so sad as bis was on dat ’ca- 
sion, I felt sorry fer him, an’ sed: ‘‘ Mr. 
Gool, is yer family all ded?” He look up 
at me, an’ sez: ‘‘ Mr. Johnson, fer de fuss 
time in all my business career, I’se had a 
streak ob bad luck.” ‘“ W’y, Mr. Gool, 
wats de matter?” sez I, werry 
startled. ‘‘Oh! dat Manhattan!” sez 
he; au’ he fell back in-his chair an’ mos’ 
d fer breff, ‘Well, wat "bout it?” 
sez I. ‘‘Ob! oh!” sez he, an’ his voice 
tremble wid rage, ‘‘dat mis’ble Russell 
Sage, he jess sot down on dat stock, an’ 
we'se all ruined togedder.” Den he took 
me by de han’, an’ sez: ‘‘ My frien’, I’se 
sorry for yer, from de bottom ob my heart; 
but dat Sage, he allers interferes wen I 
tries to do aman a good turn. He spoil de- 
market, an’ your fousan’ dollars is gone, an’ 
you's jess anodder fousan’ in det; but,” an’ 
here he jumps up, an’, standin’ in front of | 
me, sez: “‘Mr. Jobuson, I nebber lets a 
fren’ who has confidence in me suffer. 
You loses de fousan’ dollars, sure ‘nuff. 
Russell Sage got dat, an’be won't gib it to 
nobody; but det odder fousan’ dat. you 
owes me—well, don’t speak ob if agin, I 
forgib de det.” Well, brudder, I didn’t” 
see froo it an’ I don’t slow eider; 
but ob one ting Ise sartin, dat fousan’ dol- 
lats done sunk whar de glitter ob de gold 
nebber meet my eyes, “wi. My pore rela” 


Oh! it was beautiful w’ile it 







































“qua went Laksne bénevon'de bvewstl An’ 
‘as fer me; well, dat wallet tells de story. 
Still I tink Jay Gool muss be a good man, 
fer he sez, jess as I cum away: “ Mr, John- 
son, ef I ever make a extra fousan’ dollars, 
I will send it.down to you by de post. Tse 
sorry to be de innercent cause ob your ruin; 
but I specks allers to-be a pore man wile 
Ruséell Sage libs.” 
ee 
THE “RING THEATER” TRAGEDY. 
BY LAURA’ B. PURDY. 


Ir is a festival day, the gay capital is at 
its gayest, cafés are crowded, and trades 
men on half duty. The pleasure, leisure- 
loving Germans throng the numerous 
resorts, In the early evening, from the 
balcony of “‘The Ring Theater” stteams a 
flood of ‘electric light and night seems to 
retreat from Schotten Ring. It is only five 
minutes before the quarter and the house is 
nearly filled. Twelve hundred tickets have 
been sold, The bulletin had announced for 
this evening ‘‘Offenbach’s Schdne oper, Hoff- 
manno’s Eredhlungen.” tn &@ narrow corridor 
a workman stoops, with a spirit-lamp in 
his hand. Another, passing him hastily, 
throws him from his balance. The lamp 
falls; the light hangings are in flames. Fire- 
proof as the German buildings are,"to a 
great extent, the light ornaments of theaters, 
under Constant and great heat, become as 
tinder. That gay throng wait an opera; 
a tragedy awaits them, The building is on 
fire, the lights are extinguished; blinded by 
fear, darkness, and smoke, that doomed 
multitude grope wildly through unknown 
corridors, calling despairingly for dght and 
air. Women who have found windows 
leap from them; and actresses, in stage- 
dress or undress, rush through the’ streets. 
From every side multitudes pour into 
Schotten Ring, till every avenue to the 
street is barricaded by a living wall, almost 
as impenetrable as one of granite. 

The scene becomes heattrending.’ Par- 
ents in the wild confusion seeking their 
children, children calling wildly for par- 
ents; husbands looking for wives, wives for 
husbands. The faces of despair; the faces 
of joy; the dead are alive. 

Hight o Clock.—There is now no longer 
any hope of saving the building, and as 
little of saving the ‘perishing “multitude 
within. Water seems to have lost its power. 
It is a battle-between a dwarf and a giant. 
Through the roof columns of fire and 
smoke ascend heavenward... Upon that 
altar of blood nine hundred hwman.victims 
are laid. A lurid light falls upon: that 
scene of confusion and unspeakable woe 
Behind smoke and flames ‘stand ‘the two 
tall, fretted spires of**Thre Vottve Church,” 
like ghostly watchers from. Heaven, veiling 
pitying faces. Fire-brands-fly through the 
air. Some, still alive;fall even into “The 
Burg,” 

The morning of the ‘second day we find 
miounted atid foot police stil ‘keeping 
back the multitude; keeping the streets 
and sidewalks in the immédiate vicin- 
ity. of the theater clear from all in- 
truders. Smoke still rises from the 
ruins; but the beautiful structure .has 
bravely withstood the fiery element. Win- 
dows below were unbroken, and before 
them still hung the curtains, untouched, 
while above were ghastly openings and 
fire-stained ruin. The beautiful bronze 
Apollo no longer stood in the niche over the 
portico. The God of Music, the patron 
deity, had fled, not cowardly. He had 
kept his place till molten streams, red as 
the blood of the victims sacrificed within, 
had flowed from his head. 

From the theater let us pass on to the 
hospital; behind the scene. Here in the 
courtyard are laid those taken from the 
ruin. To aid as much as possible the 
heartrending task of those seeking their 
dead, any objects that might aid in the 
recognition, found upom the. bodies, are 
laid on the breasts. Here isa jewel, a dia- 
mond glittering ghastly and mockingly on 
that heap of charred dust and mortality;: 
there a name or a photograph, found in'thé 
pocket. Strange as it mify seem,’on black- 
ened and unrecognizable figures one saw 
cuffs white as snow. Of that appalling 
scene one can have no adequate concep- 
tion. Said a reporter; “A journalist is ex- 
pected to face horror like a soldier or a | 


“surgeon; but to look from these dead faces 






$0 the Thving ones bending above them fs 


| ing after, [look over to the curtained win- 


: the cemetery, which 





too much.” 

Those detailed to perform the last sad 
duties for these dead said never in their 
wide experience had they been called upon 
to meet task so terrible, so heartrending. 
One saw. nota dry eye. Thedistorted limbs 
told throngh what suffering and agouy 
death had’ been won. In many iustatices it 
Was necessary to break bones. * Two skele- 
tons were found with hands clenched to- 
gether, and in their agony they had buried 
their teeth in éach other. Amidst these 
horrors wander the heartbroken mourners. 

An old man _ recognizes his son’s. ring. 
Kneeling down over the dead, he bursts into 
tears,.exclaiming: ‘‘ This at eighty yeare!” A 
mother finds her darling child, and begs 
piteously, frantically to take the unrecog- 
hizable body in her’ arms and carry it home. 

Over such unuftetable agony and suffer- 
ing in death, such unspeakable suffering 
and agony in life a city weeps, and many 
faces tell of more than a public grief, of a 
sorrow that has folded its wings, to sit for- 
evermore on the hearthstone. 


Just over the way isa large house, with 
snowy lace curtains dnd white window: 
cushions. Often has a bright-eyed, rosy- 
faced girl, the picture of health and beauty, 
stood by one of those windows; and _ per- 
haps the mother was there, almost as young 
and fresh-looking asthe daughter. : In one 
window hung a gilded cage. The morn- 


dows. The little bird is there. Is it won- 
dering why the family sleep so late? Does 
it miss the cheery voice of its young mis- 
tress? Why is its breakfast forgotten? 
Why? Among those heaped-up dead are 
father, mother, daughter. The horror- 
stricken servant has fied. Only that wee 
bird is left of all that life and health and joy 
of yesterday. I turn with a shudder from 
the window. I look again. The bird is 
gone, the windows are dark. Death has 
taken up the word and uttered: ** Vanity of 
vanities! All things earthly are vanity!” 

A lovely Spring-like morning dawns on 
the stricken city. The sun shines out 
through @ soft haze. One almost wonders 
if it is sorrow, too, that keeps the birds 
from a Spring song. Hardly had day 
dawned when the tide of life turned toward 
the great Cathedral. The burial services 
were to be held in St. Stephen's. At eight 
o’cleck the militia cleared a circle around 
the Cathedral, which only’ those holding 
tickets were allowed to pass: Never in 
the long “years sincé’ the ‘fouddation-stone 
was laid had those gray old walls seen and 
heard such “S6fPow. Tt was Bo in 
mourning. » A catalalqnestoad nave. 
The Emperor, wito i4'in Pesth ne sent a 
\beautiful wreath. “Flowers and wreaths 
were ovér all. The Ordwn Prince Rudolph 
had’ come from Prague,’ to sliow his sympa- 
thy by his presence. The archbishop, 
most of the most prominent among the 
nobility, and the city officers were present, 
As the Crown Prince reached the altar, the 
choir commenced a portion of. the ‘‘Dies 
Ire,” from Gottfried: Preger’s ‘‘ Requiem,” 
and with the voice of mourning the bells 
too mingled their sad notes. A stained- 
glass window and an open door seemed to 
gather up all the light in the dark and 
darkened church, and to throw it upon a 
single face—the face of the Mater Dol- 
orosa 


Here on a praying-stool knelt a beauti- 
ful young girl, whose mother had been 
snatched from her. - Therestood three little 
children; from six to nine years ‘of age, 
who ¢alled fm vain on father and mother. 
Here like’'two figures of marble stand a 
father and mother, Three children, their 
ali, are gone, and they have wept them- 
selves almost, like Niobe, into stone. As 
he passes out, the Crown Prince stops-to 
press the hand, the hard, rough band of a 
poor old man, who leaned, with a look of 
forsaken wee, against a pillar of the 
church. This touching little scene brought 
tears to many eyes. The léng cavalcade 
winds its way through hushed crowds to 
some distance from 
the town. ‘Here tl 


‘built’ for escape? 








close inde by ‘side. An’ altar died with 
blatk ‘and covered with a ‘Black canopy, 
over which waved a black flag, occupied 
the center. Olergymen of every denomina- 
tion were there, for Jew and Gentile, Roman 
Catholic and Protestant mingled their 
ashes, As they had suffered and died 
together, together were they to rest. One 
long grave was to receive them all. ‘ Into 
this great grave the coffins were lowered by 
machinery. Men stood below to arrange 
them. The priest had blessed the grave, 
when the solemn stillness was broken by 
a wild cry, A.poor woman, with a grief too 
great to bear, bad gone mad; and now [ hear 
of a stricken father drowning his earthly 
sorrow in the cold waters of the Danube. 

Another scene in the dark tragedy is 
Closed; but the grave still opens for the 
dead, and the living begin to ask: Why all 
this terrible sacrifice of life? So many 
hundreds of ‘buman beings shut up and left 
to death, What were the police about, all 
this “time?. _Many had. called for. light. 
*‘Light above!” shouted one man, ‘There 
nvust be hundreds of men below me.” But no 
light was brought, and to-day I heard a 
woman, with eyes filled with tears and a 
face 6f indignation, ‘tell of another who 
called for light. ’*Stilf no light, no help. 
Those stfferers wailed and called in vain. 
Outside those walls were mapy hands and 
light and air; but only one, the pitying 
angel, the Angel of Mercy, the Angel of: 
Death, set them free, at last. Now again 
comes up the question, always asked after 
these terrible catastrophies: Why, when 
theaters are so often burned, are they not 
But the question is 
dropped, with no practical result. The 
Ring Theater, the finest building of the kind 
in Vienna, with the exception of the New 
Opera House, was built seven years ago, 
The entrances were so blind, even those 
most familiar with them were often puzzled 
to find their way. 

Misfortune seemed born with it. Every 
manager had failed. Success seemed, at 


‘last, todawn upon it; but ‘‘ Das unglickliche 
Kind,” say the Viennese, when they speak of. 
it, and add: Let it not be rebuilt; but a. 
park, with a monument to the dead, occupy 


the spot. The more devout propose a Vo- 


‘| tive Chapel; but it seems to me, after visit- 


ing so many of the churches of Vienna, 
thére is still room and to spare for wor- 
shipers. Let the monument to the dead be 
a schoo! to teach the science of a safe archi- 
técture—a tribute of Death to Life, rather 
than of the living to the dead. They have 
earned it. 
VIENNA, AUSBRIA, Dec. 12th, 1681. 


Hymn Hotes. 
AMERICAN WRITERS. 
SAMUEL FRANCIS SMITH, D. D. 
BY PROFESGOR FREDERIO M. BIRD. 


Tus gentleman has contributed a larger 
number of lyricsto the books now or lately 
used in this country than any other native au- 
thor, Thomas Hastings and Dr. Ray Palmer ex- 
cepted. His talent (if I may venture thus far 
to criticise the living) is midway between 
theirs, his best pieces having a more strongly 
marked charecter than anything of Hastings, 
while they cannot rival the best of Dr. Palmer. 
Several, if not most of them, are rather spirit- 
ual songs then hymns, and their influence has, 
perhaps, been rather wide than deep. 

He was born in Boston, October 2ist, 1808, 
and graduated at Harvard, 1829, in the class 
which bas been made famous by many annual 
songs of ite most illustrious member, Dr. 
Holmes. One-which anticipates these—‘‘ The 
Boys,’”’ Jan. 6th, 1859—pleasantly celebrates 
our author and his most familiar set of verses: 

“* and there’s a nice youngster of excellent pith— 

Fate tried to conceal him by naming him Smith ; 
But he shouted a song for the brave and the free. 

*Justread on his medal ‘ My country,’ ‘of thee!*” 
Mr. Smith studied theology at Andover, and 
was ordained as a Baptist in 1832. After 
doing some missionary editing for that body 
and contributing to the Amer- 
feana, he was from 1834 to 1842 pastor at Wa- 
terviile and professor of modern languages 











} in the collegé there. From 1842 to 1854 he 


was pastor at Newton, Mass., and during some 
of these edited the Christian Review 
In 1854 be assumed editorship of the publica- 
tions of the Baptist Missionary Union. He 
has published | one or two small volumes of 
original and selected verso—as “ Lyrf¢ Gems,” 
1854, -and “*Roek of Ages,” 1870; but bis 
ébiet work on this line was ‘‘The Psalmist,” 








This was for its time an excellent collection, 
and won s degree of success and influence 
which can hardly have been rivaled by any of 
the books which have since displaced it. For 
years {t was used, as no single h7mnal is now, 
by the great bulk of Baptists throughout 
America ; and it is still historically one of the 
dozen or less collections which anybody ac- 
quainted with the subject would refer to as 
most truly and creditably representative. The 
eareful judicious selection of its contents 
made it probably an improvement on any of 
the large books previously use in our home 
denominations and it included many orig- 
fnals which have been wigely copied. To do 
editorial work of this kind is to render 4 
service as solid, though less shining, than that 
of him who composes new and acceptable 
hymns, and « man who can do both deserves 
no small measure of grateful respect. This 
double honor certainly belongs to Dr. Smith. 

I have traced each of Dr. Smith’s numerous 
hymns (and seareely one of them has stopped 
where it began) as nearly to its origin asI could 
This list, unfortunately, fafled to receive the 
benefit of bis revision before be went abroad ; 
but I have bis authority, through a friend, for 
one or two statements, which I think baye not 
been previously made in print and which ought 
to settle points of some little importance. 

His first appearance was in/iig 
Mason's “ Spiritual Songs,’’ Jas 2-8, Hore 


,.sppeared three lyrics of big, ali rather well 


known since. 
“The Prince triumph fe riding,” 
“ When the harvest is p9¢ and the Summer is gone.” 
“The morning Ngnt is breaking.” 
Besides these, there Was another which Hast- 
ings rewrote from Smith's original, as has been 
told before : 
“To-day the Saviour calls,” 
Winchell’s “ Additional Hymns,” 1832, in- 
clude four more of his, two of them famillar: 
“When thy mortal life is fled.” 
“Yes, my native land, I love thee.” 
Another is for Baptist use exclusively ; 
“ Down to the sacred wave.” 
The year 1882 seems to have been fruitful 
with him. Dr. Hatfield assigns that date to 
four pieces, among them the very popular 
“My country, "tis of thes.” 
“ Spirit of peace and holiness.” 
For ordination, 1832 : 
“Softly fades the twilight ray.” 
A very pretty piece of ita kind, 1882: 

“ Beyond where Cedron’s waters flow.” (1892.) 
These may have first appeared in newspa- 
pers. I find the last in Bacon's Appendix to 
Dwight, 1823, es also the familiar and till now 
(except the first stanza) anonymous 

~\ “When shall we moet again, 
Meet ne’er to sever ?” 
Verse first of this is by Alaric A. Watts; the 
rest, Iam assured, is Dr. Smith’s. In view of 
its wide popularity, he might well have claimed 
it long ago. Im the “ Psalmist” it bears no 


name. 
“ Bigter, thou west mild and lovely.” 


This familiar piece was written ‘‘ on the death 
of Miss J. M.C., of Mount Vernon School, 
Boston, July 18th, 1833.’’ 
“ Welcome, days of solemn meeting.” 
Dr. Hatfield credits this to Dr. Smith, with the 
date 18%. I find it in no older book; but Lins- 
ley & Davie’s ‘Select Hymns.” 1836—41, in- 
clude one on the same topic and in the same 
meter, though different and inferior: 
“ Now these solemn days are ending.” 
After these I find nothing more of his tili 1841, 
when ‘‘Hymns for Vestry and Fireside ”’ pre- 
sented four, which may be older: 
“ Spirit of holiness, descend.” 
“ Remember thy Creator.” 
” As flows the rapid river.” 
“The blooming flowers of Summer pass.” 
The last is a graceful little poem, but no hymn, 
and hardly known. 
“ anspicious morning, hail!” 
Written for the Fourth of July, 1841, and given 
by Dr. Hatfield. 

A number more may bave been written for 
the “ Psalmist,” 1848, and have not been 
traced back of it. Four of them celebrate fm- 
mersion : 

“With willing hearts we tread.” 
“While in this sacred rite of thine.” 
“Weekly in Jordan’s holy stream.” 
“How calmly wakes the hallowed morn.” 
Two are about ordination: 
“*Tis done, the important act is done.” 
“ And now the solemn deed is done.” 
Two have not gone much forther; 
“ Biest is the hour when cares depart.” 
“ Most gracious to fulfill Thy word.” 
The others are better known: 
“Onward speed thy conquering flight.” 
“Planted in Christ, the living Vine.” 
This last te ~perhaps bis most genuine hymn 
and is widely accepted and valued. =~ ' 
Since 1843 Dr. Smith seems not to have writ 
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ten many yries. One, found im the “ Sabbath 
Hymn Book "’ and ejsewhere, begins: 

“Ob! not my own these rerdant hills.” 
Others may be found in the “ Plymouth Col 
lection,” Baptist edition, Nos. 1508 and 1615; 
and fn the “ Baptist Praise Book,’’ 742 and 753. 

One  widely-cireulated piece hae been 
fathered by Dr. Hatoeld on Dr. Smith, but ts 
tolally disclaimed by bim: 

“© for the death of those 

Who slumber tn the Lord !” 
All we know about this is that it appeared in 
Mason avd Greene’s “‘Church Psalmody,”’ 
1881, and that the first seven words of it, with 
part of the third line, are taken from Mont- 
gomery’s “Ode to the Volunteers of Britain,” 
1106, 

The “ Psalmist’’ contains some anonymous 
lyrics of merit which might be Dr. Smith’s, 
though be has never claimed them—e.g.: 

“ Through Thy protecting care 
Kept till the dawning”; 
and 
* © Thon who hearest prayer, 
Through His submission 
Who did our sorrows bear, 
Hear our petition.” 
More tmportant than these is the well-known 
piece founded on some words in Lutber’s bal- 
lad about the two martyrs of Brussels, 1523 : 
se 4 to the heediees winds.” 


Srutary 


THE INSANITARY CONDITION OF 
GUITEAU. 





Tux question of sanity or insanity is some- 
times allied to the sanitary history of a man 
far more than at first thought would be con- 
ceived, The signet and essence of all that is 
saniiary fs purity. A want of this in body and in 
mind is too often the ipitiative in those changes 
which at length become known as eccentricity, 
oddness, and abandon, and the end is a reck- 
lessness easily coupled with the semblances of 
insanity. Because there is such a thing as 
mental hygiene, there is also such a thing as 
an unhygievic condition mentally. The un- 
kempt, disorderly biain becomes a receptacle 
and then a manufactory of filth, of which 
some of the outcome is wickedness or insane- 
like violence. The man who bas given over his 
will to this kind of influence, until willfulness, 
instead of will, bas taken fast hold upon him, 
must not imagine himself to have ceased to be 
accountable for hisacts. His responsibility in 
part consists in the fact that his cultivated 
waywardness bas run rampant. His doing 
insane things does not then constitute either 
excuse or insanity. The enraged man or the 
drunken man who commits a crime is often not 
iu bie right mind; but he is none the less ac- 
countable for the act, as wellasfor the condition 
which thus becomes the occasion of the exer- 
cise of the efficient and fatal cause. Causa- 
tion i¢ not to be obscured by this condition or 
accountably vacated because of the cultivated 
ill. A distivguished theologian, in speaking 
of the teaching of the Spirit, says: “It might 
be easy to lead men to the couclusion that 
they are responsible only for their voluntary 
acts, if the appeal is made solely to the under- 
standing ; but, if the appeal be made to every 
man’s iuward experiente, the opposite con- 
clusion is reached. We are convinced of the 
sinfujness of states of mind, as well as of voi- 
untary acts, even when those states are not the 
effect of our own sgency and are not subject 
to the power of the will. We are conscious of 
being sold under sin, of being its slaves, of 
being possessed by it as a power or law immi- 
nent, ipnate, and beyond our control. Such is 
the doctrine of the Bible, and such is the 
teaching of our religious consciousness when 
under the influence of the Spirit of God.” It 
is, then, to be borne in mipd that when a man 
has continuously given himself over to be pos- 
sessed of evil the impossibilities of his will or 
his inability to resist are not, even if granted, 
valid arguments against his guilt. Prof, Bar- 
ker testified better than he knew when he thus 
drew the distinction between an act now done 
consistent with a man’s life-long submission to 
evil and that done by the father and mother, 
when, under a delusion, they slew their child. 
This trial is of very great interest tq the 
moralist, and to the physician, and to all san- 
iturians, because it and the discussion upon it 
bring out so many opinions that do not gen- 
erally find so public an expression. The his- 
tory of this life fs very properly developed by 
the prosecution, because it goes very far to 
decide 48 «=stion of accountability. It non- 
euits the insanity defense far mort then is at 
Lrst coneejved,. lt shows @ cultivation of 
character which accounts for mora} gbtund- 
ity apd uprpegsanablepess upon a wore plaus 
ible ground than thesat insanity, be ahows 
that Where gre ekplapalleds fay bale vegransy 











which involve guilt, and, while admitting the 
type of irregularity, does not call it insanity 
in any innocent sense. It is an insabditary 
rather than an insane life; a life cultivated 
and developed in disregard of moral law, and 
of physical law, and of mental law. It shows 
that non compos mentis will not cover all this ; 
but that, with the series of collateral facts, 
elicited enough responsibility for this condi- 
tion and enough of discernment is manifest 
to. establish the guilt. It shows that there 
must be an explicit classification of departures 
from the exact line of sanity as describing 
a perfect state of soundness, and that there 
are a great many departures therefrom, owing 
to criminal indulgences of willfalness and to 
Other disabilities, that do not constitute a de- 
fense of insanity in case of crime. On ‘the 
part of the experts there have been, at least, 
three views. That.of Dr. Spitzka is the sin- 
cere view that there js departure enough from 
the standard of sanity to constitute that degree 
of insanity which excuses the man from tbe full 
consequences of his act. While we differ 
from Dr. Spitzka, we pronounce bis testimony 
among the most scientific and complete of all 
the experts. The counsel made sport whea, like 
Virchow, he attached importance to the asym- 
metry of the skull, and, like nn showed 
himself a close ——— of the me 


he knows a jury cannot comprehend. We are 
inclined to agree with the minority of the 
otber experts who do not thivk Guiteau’s in- 
sanity a defense, but yet who do not hold 
that the defense is on his part a sham. He 
seems to us as one whose conscience and 
character are intensely perverted, and who, in 
breathing out threatenings and slaugbter, 
might have no adequate conception of the 
enormity of bis guilt, Certain utterances 
made by him reveal his moral obliquity 
and explain bow he might have conceived 
bis own will to be suspended, when really 
his own willfulness was his deity. This view 
is not cast aside by the fact that sometimes 
he may, in the mimicry of a real condition, 
iutensify bis condition and belief, and so, un- 
consciously to himself, add a slight dramatic 
effect. In bis body, mind, and soul he fs in an 
insanitary, rather than an insane condition. 
Like most persons who are in filth until they 
themselves become filtby, he bas no real con- 
ception of his degradation or of his moral 
relationship thereto and his moral accounta- 
bility therefor. When all the testimony is in, 
and analyzed by lawyers, by physicians, by 
eanitarians, by psychologists and altenists, we 
hope there will be some clearing up of defini- 
tions, some arranging of species under the 
genus “abnormal,” such as shall classify the 
various states and more closely define those 
which supersede responsibility aod those in 
which the greater injustice would be done if 
the law were not permitted to take its course. 





CONCERNING OUR ZSTHETIC 
GUEST 





Tue coming to this country of a man who, 
by various methods, bas gotten himself before 
the public as an apostle of beauty leads us to 
a coutemplation of westhetics as applied to 
our art life. There is a great deal of talk 
about msthetics just now, bot it is new talk 
about an old subject. The pbflosophy of 
beauty bas been discussed from time imme- 
morial, and the practical outcome of all the 
discussion is seen in the art progress of the 
world, Jadging from his past, the somewhat 
affected gentleman, who has just come to us 
from England, can bardly have any message 
for us that will be of the least practical im- 
portance, and, if the good sense and generous 
culture of the American people is to be relied 
on, be will go home with no better reward than 
bis labor for his pains.. If Mr. Wilde can tell 
us how to build better, howto make grander 
pictures, how to make our homes more beauti- 
ful, bow to give to common things 

“Grace and git of e 
he will be mort heartily welcomed. We area 
practical people and say ‘* Qui bono?” to every 
man who comes along with a theory. We 
are not disposed to part with our old lamps 
til] we are shown the fashiop of the new ones 
offered us. If an apostle comes to us, the 
first question that we ask is: “What has he 
done?” It isin vain that we search Mr. Wilde’s 
record for any worthy thing dove or helpful 
word ssid. To have written lines on a Ily, orto 
have dawdled at the feet of a professional beau- 
ty, or to have uttered a don mot or two, to have 
clatbed one’s self in yellow-greens, and to 
have been # langhiug stogk for das ppaes 
things are vot sufficient ta recommends 
vo your pations Bearings, HY Mi, soa; Wika 








ast to sport with the abstruseness which 





had stripped up his sleeves and stained bis 
bands in a dyetub in a search for tenderer 
colors to put inte common things, as Mr, Mor- 
ris has done; if be bad made his life a plea 
for honest building and sterling art produc- 
tion, as the much-abused Eastlake has done ; 
if he bed done anything tor art, except to talk 
everlastingly, we should weleome him gladly. 
There is no people im the world more reaty 
than the American people to bestow honor 
where honor is due, but it is difficult to ses 
that Mr. Wilde has any claim upon our con- 
sideration. 

Mr. Wilde likes to be called the Bard of 
Beauty. He would like, no doubt, that all life 
should be a dream of pure esthetics; but it 
isn’t, and we have not time to sit down and 
lMsten to mere singing about a matter that 
touches everywhere our daily needs. If Mr. 
Wilde could only tellus how to produce grace- 
ful draperies at a low cost; if he would 
throw away his lyre and take to the loom, he 
would find plenty of people glad to learn of 
him. If he had come to join hands with Tif- 
fany, and La Farge, and Mrs. Wheeler, or even 
to give some practical bints to our milliners 
and dressmakers, to our cabinet-makers, pa- 
per-makers,; end metal-workers, bis coming 
would pot be amiss. If he had come to tell us 





But he comes to us as an incarnation of silli- 
ness. His life-ideal, it seems, is to bask in the 
sunshine ; 
“ To sit and sing his soul away 
To everlasting biies,” 

with his blue eyes fixed on the face of a pretty 
woman and white bands toying with the pale 
petals of a lily. 

No, Mr. Wilde, we do not need yon. We do 
need aposties of beamty; but we prefer work- 
ing apostles. Aboye-all do we need manly 
apostles. It is not intrinsically wrong for, you, 
to let your blond hair grow long on your 
shoulders, nor an evidence se of = 
that you wear a sky-blue Tago 
green ulster; only our experience Ade ae shown 
us that men who do these things getierally 
have vagaries, instead of ideas, in their moral 
and mental portmanteaus. Mrs. Langtry may 
be a most estimable woman (undoubtedly she 
is, or the Prince of Walee would not have taken 
ber under his protection), but your relations 
to Mrs. Langtry will hardly avail you for capi- 
tal in the United States. Even your poems 
have not made us feel that you are necessary 
to our existence. We laugh at you, and we 


esteem you as the cause of our merriment ; bat,’ 


unless you have something to tell us better 
than your life-teliings of the past, unless you 
bave something more remarkable than your- 
self to show us, you must not be disappointed 
if we have no time to attend to you. 


Biblical Research, 


Ix bis new book on the site of Paradise, Dr. 
Friedrich Delitzsch endeavors to show that the 
origiva] form of the name of God in the Old 
Testament is not Yahveb, as is usually as- 
sumed, but Yahu (Massoretic Yeho). This is 
indicated not only by Old Testament proper 
names into which it enters, bul also by its 
representation in the Assyrian inscriptions, in 
the case of names like Yahu-khazi, Kbazahi- 
yabu (Hezekiah), Yahu-bihdi (king of Ha- 
math), and Yahu-a, or Jehu. The form mim 
will be due to a popular etymology, which 
assimilated the word to the root signifying 
“existence.”” Dr. Delitzsch further suggests 
that the word ts derived from Yau, the Sem- 
itized form of the Accadian i, which signified 
God,” as well as ii, “‘the exalted.” In this 
ili Delitzech sees the origin of the Semitic $y 





In the oldest Accadian religious system J or 
Ji (Assyrianized Yau) appears at the head of 
the pantheon. The Accadian hymns mention 
“the one Ged,”’ and Nabonidos calls the Moon- 
god ‘“‘lord of the gods of heaven and earth, 
king of -the gods and of the gods’ gods.” In 
the names of Mitinti, king of Ashkelon, 
Tsidka, of Ashdod, dnd Padi of Ekron, men- 
tioned ‘by Sennacherib, Delitzsch sees the 
name Yaha, or Yah, and, therefore, holds 
that it was not peculiar tothe Hebrews. In 
support of this, it may be added that a coin 
from Gaza, now in the British Museum and of 
the fourth century B. C., bas upon ft an image 
of the Sun-god in-the form of the Greck Zeus, 
seated in @ chariot of. fire, with the..word 47 
above in old Phenician letters. The supposed 
mention of Jehovah on the M Stone: is 


as the reading ts not a pF tip 
cd Babylon tablet cals * ths 
Aralu,” or Haded, * the Madd oe boa ve 


mindisg ue Bot‘only of the Greek 


whieh held that seotendiyesntd se 


ort, bo sao ont Tring eats We 


<: Geb eneath bate of the north ’—where the 
A. V. bas “fair weather” instead of “ gold.” 
Aralu was pot only Hades, but also the Acca 
dian Olympus, where the gods dwelt, and is 
thas identical with “the mountain of the 
East” of the Assyrian texts, which in Isaiah 
iv, 13 is described as being “in the sides 
[extremities] of the north.” (Comp. Ezek. 
xxviii, 14, 16.) Apother Aécadian name ot 
Hades, Su-al (“the mighty city’’), furnishes ws 
with the derivation of the Hebrew Sheol.——— 


dean account of the Deluge Hea asks of Bel 
never again to punish mankind with a flood, 
but, rather, with lions, or hyenas, or famine, 
or pestilence; dhd that in Ezek. xiv, 21 we 
have an exact parallel to-this in the “four 
sore judgments’’—the sword, the famine, thé 
noisome beast, and the pestilence. See also 
Jer. xv, 8, ‘The marshes at the head of the 
Persian Gulf were called by the Assyrians the 
land of Marratu, Marratu (‘the salt stream '’) 
being the name given to the northern arm of 
the Gulf. The whole Gulf is called Marratu 
fm the Persian texts. ‘lhe word is clearly the 
same as the misprinted Marathaim of Jere- 
miab |}, 21, which should, rather, be read Mar- 
ratim. Pekod, mentioned in the same verse, 
is the Pukudu of the Assyrian monuments, 
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name of a nomad Aramean tribe living in 
thern Babylonia. 


.-. Mr. James Darmesteter notices most fa” 
ly in the Revue critique, No. 48, a Hebrew 

mar, with exercises sclected from the Bible, 
d declares that the book is so well writien 





b as to he worthy of use abroad. as well as ip En- 
| gland. It is no faint praise whem such a 


scholar pronounces this grammar to be one of 
the best and of the most useful that he is ac- 
quainted with in France and in Evgland. A 
well-tried author could ask for no greater ap- 
probation. Every one will then be surprised to 
hear that this grammar, issued by Kegan Paul, 
in London, is the work of a brother and sister, 
Ada 8. and F. L. Ballin, whose united ages 
oply amount, to thirty-five years, This num- 
bebop be reduced by two, since the volume 
press two years ago,, Mr. Darmesteter 
fey Eakoises that such an example of. philo- 
logical precocity augurs well for the future. 


--4-Mr. Tomkins hes read a paper before the 
‘Society, of Biblical Archeology disputing, 
Lieut. Conder’s identification of the Hittite 
Kadesh and showing good grounds from the 
evidénce of the Egyptian monuments for be- 
lieving that’ Kadesh really stood at the nor(h- 


eastern end of the Lake 6f Homs. He also _ 


analyzed and compared the Hittite proper 
names known to us, and made it probable that 
the Pi-siris of the Assyrian inscriptions to the 
Pai-s of the Egyptain texts contains the same 
element, while, siris is the word (? ‘king’’) 
that is found in Khete-sira, Khilip-sira, and 
perhaps the biblical Sisera. Thay-annasa 
seems to have come from the town of Aunasa, 
like Thia-tar from the town of Thia, and Sa- 
marins may be “the man of Samari,’’ repre- 
sented by Tel-Shomariych on the southern 
shore of the Lake of Home. 


Music. 


Tux third concert of the Symphony Society 
of New York this season took place on Sat- 
urday evening last, at Steinway Hall, both it 
and the usual] Thursday’s rehearsal preceding 
being attended by large and evidently well- 
pleased audiences. Tir See oneal wee 
as follows : 


Symphony im A minor (The “ Bootoh ”)... n 
etiam a 


The reappearance of Mendelssohn’s name 
on one Of our programs, the playing of a sym- 
phony of his, has become so comparatively 
raré an occurrence here that it awakens mus- 
ings in the mind of both the critic and the 
admirer of a composer whose enviable renown 
and popularity some-few years ago seemed 
likely to equal, if not distanee, many of his 
great predecessorsand contemporaries. Slight 
doubt mnat there now be, and even, as we 
opine, in the of their warmest admirers, 
that two m are fast drifting back from 
us into the shadowy and populous realms of 
the forgotten. They are Felix Mendélssobn and 
Frederic Chopin. The latter, indeed) seems 
likely to be longer heard through piatu music, 


| Gown $e his. waning ? eave that, io music, 
| as sqmuch else, comes the inevitable survival 
of sen- 





Delitzsch notices that at the end of the Chal- - 
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those emotions and experiences of which 
Men elssohm’s cheery, unruffied natare lacked | 
the undergoing are found lacking in his 

music, and that so yital seem these to its ep- 

durance that, for want of them, his music will 

not live. That Mendelssohn possessed tatent 

of very high order, as it has been termed, 

noone, after hearing even w-day one of 

his symphonies, will question; that his 

telent was genius what thoroughly instructed 

and unprejudiced musician will maintain? 

Given to Becthoven a simple song whose theme 

touched though never so lightly upon Nature 

or the God of Nature—a song like the little 

** Der Wachtelschlag” on this very evening’s 

program—and Beethoven will manage to strike 

out of it a note, a chord that *‘sounds” to 

genius avd greatness, as some old writer would 

put it. Mendelssohn cannot be a genius even 

with a whole symphony’s opportunities. The 
“Scotch” symphony was labored upon by its 

author for a fairly extended period, and pro- 
duced at Leipzig, March 34, 1842, The hearer 
of it will recollect. the composer's previous 

visit to Holyrood: its gloomy oak chamber, 

where Rizzio was slain, and its roofless, ruin- 
ous chapel, at whose altar Mary Stuart was 
crowned and where, our musician writes, “I 
think that I found the beginning of my Scotch 

symphony.” A delightfully sympathetic per- 
formanee the work received on this occasion 

from Dr. Damrosech’s orchestra. The band 
seemed to be in unusually good form. _Their 
playing of it throughout was not a long 
_ way from the faultless, the first movement 
perhaps going the best of the four. Of Miss 
Simms’s voice we have nothing to say in alter- 
ation of the judgment expressed last week in 

this column, She naturally appeared to bet- 
ter advantage at this concert than in ‘The 
Messiah,”’ there being a weighty difference 
between Beethoven’s lovely litile imitative 
song or the Berlioz duet and Hiandel’s colos- 
sal oratorio. Miss Simms is unquestionably a 

most promising young artist, with much tu do 
inthe proper development of her fine, ‘pure 

voice. Upon a charming ease and grace of 
stage presence she may compliment berself 
already. Mrs. Cole lent her excellent aid in 

the reposeful and flowing nocturne from Ber- 
lioz’s opera. The orchestral wuambers added to 
the symphony named were rendered in a 
highly praiseworthy and enjoyable fashion ; 

Liszt’s stirring eleventh Symphonic Poem, 

** The Battie of the Huns,’’ with its alternate- 
ly warlike and religious measures from orches~ | 
tra and organ, bringing the program to an 
impressive close. Both afternoon rehearsal 
and evening performance were amongst the 
pleasantest of the Society’s performances we 
have had. ll 


.-»-Most of the music world, Wag- 
nerian and anti-Wagnerian (if the latter fac- 
tion exists now in sufficient strength to be 
ealled a faction), are quite aware that the 
composer of the “‘Nibelungen Tetralogy” 
some little time since completed his new 
opera, “ Parsifal,’’ after six years’ work, that 
the score is now half through press, that por- 
tions of it Mm MS. have already been rebearsed, 
and that its production occurs at Baireuth, 
next Suily. ‘ Parsifal’’ has seemed from the 
first to be the appropriate and legitimate fel- 
low and successor of ‘‘ Lohengrin.”” The in- 
terest attending its composition has been ex- 
treme, and as the time for its hearing ap- 
proaches, becomes more actively expressed. 
One of the marked features of this interest has 
been the rise and progress of an extraordinary 
report in musical circles, announcing that 
Wagner had in this new work practically re- 
voked many of his most important dictums 
upon lyric writing; that he hed modified 
his principles and practiees of melodic com- 
position ; returned more or less toward the 
form of Italian-and German opera immediately 
preceding his successes; in short, that with 
the ** Tetralogy’’ Wagner bad ceased to be 
- wholly Wagner. This ramor bas only recently 
heen definitely contradicted in Germany, Italy, 
and England, as well as in our own country, 
by careful inspection of the ‘‘ Parsifal”’ score 
from competent avtborities. These declare 
the new opera thoroughly and entirely Wag- 
nerian. In form and rigorous disregard of, we 
might almost say, the antiquated convention- 
alities Of opera; in the “‘ continuous melody ” 
and subjection of tbe voice to the level of an 
instrument ; in thoughtful employment of /eit- 
motiven ; in short, in all those extremest meas- 
ures in the theory and structural development 
of opera. which have left their impress upon 
the whole world of music writers probably 
forever, the composer of “ Parsifal’’ appears 
unchanged. The new work is pronounced sin- 
gularly charming and a noble effort of the 
composer’s genius by those who have glanced 
over its pages ; but that it displays any sub- 
stantial modifications cf the ‘“ Bsireuth prin- 
ciples’ is now entirely gainsaid. 


...-The third matinée of chamber music by 
the New York Quintet Clab occurs this 
(Thursday) afternoon, at Steinway Hall. Volk- 








_ asnn’s @ minor quartet, Kicl’s “ Reisebilder,’, 
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quartets, and Schumann’s quintet, opus 44, 
fill out an interesting program. This sea- 





‘son’s third Philharmonic rehearsal and suc 


eeeding concert occur to-moirew afternoon 
and Saturday evening. A Haydn symphony, 
Mr. Rafael Joseffy, and the orchestra in 
Beethoven’sG major coneerto and Schumann’s 
delightful ‘‘ Rhenish " symphony are included 
in the program. 








Science. 


Reports are now in hand from the Inter- 
national Geological Congress, recently held at 
Bologna. Delegates were present from Austria, 
Belgium, Canada, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Germany, Great Britain, Hungary, India, Itals, 
Portugal, Roumania, Russia, Scandinavia, 
Spain, Switzerland, and the United States. 
They arrived at certain conclusions concerning 
the unification of geological nomenclature and 
the selection of colors to be employed upon 
geological maps. The familiar word ‘‘ forma- 
tion” is to be used only when reference is 
made tothe mode of formation or of the ma- 
terial composing the rock. We may speak of 
the. ecarboniferous formation as ea group of 
beds containing coal, but not as a designation 
having a historical! significance. Likewise we 
may speak of the chalk formation, but not of 
the cretaceous formation. The final result of 
the discussions was the adoption of terms in 
the following order, the most comprehensive 
being stated first : 








Corresponding 
eens tary Divist Chvenel Tr, 
GIS co cass ncenecedbactctisccédajusceteterttom 
DPOCs acs p00 cc0ccewts cc céccescecdiccsecdedccs Period. 
ie dnd cq onk cosccsccéoncwucessecocsgecboseede Epochs. 
GD besveluctscccccyaheensesesdbevasaesolessé Age. 


As equivalents of series the terms sclion or 
Abtheilung may be used. The words beds or 
assise represent subdivisions of stage. The 
scheme of colors adopted is as follows: 


Groups or Systems. 
Pre-Cambrian 


Palmozoic Rocks.............. Not yet decided 
GDh Svcccsccccndecsass bce Violet. 

BABB sises 6005 ctvves Csredocessons Dark Biue 
Jurassic... .......++- Cdooccevce Blue 
Cretaceous,......, inte eatin Green. 

ee ccbesNhcctcccaprcogeed Shades of Yellow. 


These recommendations apply only to maps 
of small scale. The Congress propose to pre- 
pare and publish a new gevlogical map of Ku- 
rope. A commission of eight members will 
prepare this map during the ensuing threa 
years. They have adjourned to meet at Berlin, 
in 1884, 


:---Botanical geography continues to grow in 
popular estimstion. It has a bearing on so 
many other studies. Had it not been that 
some one noticed the peculiar character of the 
driftwood thrown on the Spanish coast by the 
Gulf Stream, America might not beve been dis- 
covered. By comparing the floras of different 
countries, we are now learning much of the 
geography of our earth in ancient times, when 
lands and seas were not asnow. The flora of 
Australia is peculiar to itself in many respects 
and shows little relation with that of other 
parts of the world, and this suggests that tat 
continent has been long isolated ; and yét once 
4n a while plants are found identical with 
those of what we popularly understand by 
the ‘Old World.” The common and well- 
known / Lythrum salicifolium grows as well 
there as in Europe, aod, as it har no pe- 
culiar means of distribution by seeds, as 
so many plants bave, it must have been in the 
far-away past that the means by which these 
two geographical brancbes started from one 
center of growth were much more easy than 
now. Continued plant explorations in Austra- 
lia reveal more of ticte curious plant corre- 
vpondences. Dr. F. V. Mueller bas just issued 
a list of the plants collected on the Forrest 
Survey of the Nikol District, and among them 
is the © ris spi , the fam ** Caper 

aut” of the Mediterranean. As showing 

now well the knowledge of plants themselves 
has been studied, it may be roted that only one 
unknown plant was found on this exploration. 
and this was apparently a begonia, and the 
first time any representative of this well- 
known genus has been found in Australia. 

.-»-ln the. American Journal of Science for 
December Professor J. D. Dana endeavors to 
show thet Warren Upham is wrong in main- 
taining the existence of a kame adjacent to 
the Connecticut River, between Lyme, N. H., 
and Windsor, Vt. Finding the kame gravel 
well-developed opposite the mouths of several 
tributary streamse—as the Pompanoosue and 
White Rivers and Lulls Brook—he assumes that 
it Wae all derived from thé west or from the 
materials brought down their channels by the 
great Champlain flood. If this view is correct, 
then we should expect te find the materials 
composing the gravel-beds identical with the 
ledges higher up the several streams. But, on 
consulting the ‘Geology 6f New Hampshire.” 
we find that the pebbles found in these gravels 
eame from the north, and, therefore, the view 
of Upham is sustained. Furthermore, we are 
told by Professor ays ee who resides at. 





Bridge. 
eto ope another and the in- 
of the kam» is very obvious. 
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Bhe Sunday-school, — 
LESSON FOR JANUARY 224. 


POWER TO FORGIVE.--Manrx n, 1—17. 








Norss.— Again into Capernaum.”’—That is* 
after his first trip about Galilee.———"‘ Jn the 
house,"—At home. ‘* Many were gathered 
toyether.”"—A crowd is very easily collected in 
the East. ** About the door.’’—Whether 
this was the door of the house or the door 
into a yard is not clear; probably the former. 
“The palsy.”’—Paralyzed, so that he 
could not move.- ——*‘ For the crowd.” —Which 
filled all the passageways in the house 
“ They uncovered the roof.”'—For this purpose 
they went up the outside stairs. thet led to the 
roof, and dug through the mud roof, probably 
between a couple of the little beams or cross 
sticks that supported it, making a hole just 
large enough to drop the man through. 
“The bed.’.—The rug, or quilt. “ The 
seribes.”—Teachers and copyists of the law. 
They were highly honored. “ Who ean 























Sorgive sins but God only?""—Their premise was ° 





right. God only can forgive. “* Perceiving 
in his Spirit.”"—Flow he perceived it, whether 
by their movements or by his power of reading 
the heart, is not clear. ** Whether is easier ?” 
—Better, which is easier. It would be easier to 
say “Thy sins are forgiven thee,” for nobody 
could tell whether it was true or not; but 
Jesus then proceeds to. confirm it by saying the 
harder thing, and command his sickness to 
jeave him, of-which all could judge by the 
event.-~-——“‘ Levi."—The same as Matthew. 
** Plece of toll.--The place where the 
taxes were paid. Leviseems to have been one of 
the under tax-collectors. ** Publicains.”— 
This word is applied to the men, like Zaccheus, 
who bought the privilege of collecting the 
taxes for the Roman Government, and who 
then collected them in their own way. 
demanding what they chose, and resery- 
ing as their own all above the amount which 
they liad agreed to pay the Government; and 
also the subordinates employed by them to col- 
lect the taxes imposed ** And sinners.""— 
The Publicans were all classed as sinners, be- 
cause hated for their extortion as a class and 
because they were servants of a foreign gov- 
ernment. —** At meat in his house."—This 
was some months after. The act showed that 
Jesus disrégarded the prejudice of his day 
against the despised: ——“' Many Publicana 
and sinners.’’—Nobody else would come. 
“* They that are whole,” ete.—Probably a current 
proverb. 

Instruction.—Jesus was always preaching the 
Word. Ht was what he was sent for. He did 
that of his own free will. He healed because 
he had to, when asked ; but the preaching was 
his self-appointed aad blessed task. 

If it takes four men to bring one to Jesus, 
then let tlie four give themselves-up to it. It 
is worth the toil and effort. If the soul is only 
converted and saved, that pays all the ex- 
pense. ; 

If a good work, that needs being done, seems 
impossible, tLen don’t give itup. These four 
men “could not” reach Jesus for the crowd. 




















Then they sought out some other way. Where 
there is a will there is a way. If one way 
won’t work, try avother. 

It is a goo thing to heal the body. It is a 


greater to forgive sins. Let us pray most for 
forgiveness and purity of heart. 

lt is blasphemy for a mere man to claim the 
right to forgive sin. But Jesus was no mete 
man. He was the Son of God. 

If ove has faith, it will make itself evident. 
Faith gives courage to work in such a way as 
to succeed. But for their faith these men 


F would never have broken the roof open and 


Jesus would not have healed the paralytic. 

It is nothing against a thing that {it is new. 
It may be so new as to amaze everybody ; but, 
if it is only good, we may glorify God while 
we say, ‘“* We never saw it on this fashion.”’ 

Most Godlike was our Saviour’s dealing with 
those whom the world despised. He took a 
Publican as a chosen disciple. He dined with 
sinners whom po respectable person would sit 
down with. He gave a (iodlike reason for 
hie conduct, that be wished to make the 
world better, and must heal not the well, but 
the sick. We most imitate Jesus when we 
labor for the lost. . 

There are none so righteous as not to need 
repentance. Those that think that they are 
are in the most hopeless state of sinful 
conceit. 

None will repent until they begin to see that. 
they are undeserving of God’s mercy. It was 
the “ sinnera’’ who were Christ’s most numer- 
ous and loving converts. They had no pride 
of goodness to conquer. 

The Church {s not like Jesus if it does not do 
missionary work among the slums of our cities 
and among the degraded all over the world. 
Every soul is of velue. The. mare sinful the 
greater the obligation to go and eave the 





lost, 












Minisetrial Register. 


BAPTIet. 
ANDERSON, E., Richmond, accepts eall to 
Rockford, Il. 


DYER, J G., Wantage, N. J., accepts call to 
Broadalbin, N. Y. : 


ELLIS, ALexayper, B 
call to Savannah, Ga. 


comers: C. E.. ord. at New Liehon Center, 








to . Mass., ¥ 





HEWES, C, W., San Franci 
ted suicide December 28th. 


HOTCHKISS, Veiona, Buffelo, N. Y., died 
January 4th, aged 67. 


KELLOGG. |. P., East Wallingford, accepta 
call to Weston. Vt. 


KNEELAND, A. 8., Sandusky, accepts call to 
Belfast, N. Y. 


LLOYD, T. A., called to Vincentown, N. J. 
— C. P., died, recently, in Newark, 


, Cal., commit 


MURRAY. P.H., Fleiugton, W. Va., with- 
draws his resignation. 

SHAFTOE, R. H., Ward’s Corrers, accepts 
call to Marengo, Iowa. 

SKINNER, J. C., Adamsville, accepts call to 
Otsego, O 

STOVER, E. C., ord. and inst, in East Lim- 
ington, Me. 

WARD. Joun G., ord. at Andover, Conn. 

WOOLF, James A., ord. in Pocomoke, Md. 

WOOLFOLK, L. B., D.D., Danville, Ky., re- 
signs. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 

BEARD, R. A., of Brainerd, accepts call to 
Pilgrim Ch., Duluth, Minn. 

BECKWITH, Franx A., inst. in Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal. 

BOSWORTH, W. A., accepts call to Inde- 
pendence, Kan. 

CHANDLER, Joseru H., Andover Seminary, 
accepts call to St. Cloud, Minn. 

FLETCHER, R. W., Pentwater, accepts call 
to Shelby, Mich. 

KELLOGG, M. W., Hartland, accepts call to 
Goodrich, Mich. 

LAMB, Grorqe C., Denver, Col., dismissed. 
LOWRIE, A. H., Adrian College, called to 
Sheboygan, Mich. 
MASON, J. K , Frveburg 

street ch., St. John, i 
MATHER, WAxxaoz, ord. in Greeley, Col. 
MOORE, Epson J., Dighton, Mass., resigns. 


aed to Union- 


.POST, AvnELIAN H., Twinsburg, O., resigns. 


SMITH, Daniet U., Gloucester, Mass., accepts 
call to Robbinston, Me. 


STONE, CLaRrenpon A,, inst in Racine, Wis. 

THOMAS, Wii114M A., Yale Seminary, will 
supply Belpre, O., for a year. 

WEST, L. L., Fort Dodge, La., accepts call to 
Hyde Park ch., St. Louis, Mo. 


| PRESBYTERIAN. 
ARMSTRONG, Wiiiiam, died, recently, it 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


BEAUMONT, J. B., Washingtonville, acce 
call to Chatham, N. J. " 


BELL, Henry 8., Port Carbon, accepts call to 
Milton, Penn. 


CAMPBELL, Jamas R., May’s Landing, N. J., 
resigns 


CATE, Cwantes N., accepts call to Fair- 
mount. Neb. 

CURTIS, Heygy M., inst..in Flint, Mich. 

EVANS, Davin W., died, in Rushville, Hl, 
recen! ly, aged 42, 

GILLESPIE, Joun, D. D., Pitteburgh, Penn., 
_— call to Westminster ch., Elizabeth, 


nUSPEL., W. 8., inst. in North ch., Buffalo, 


HYNES, THomss W., Pocahontas, accepts 
cal} to Ripley, Ill. 

LANE, Joun W., died, recently, in Rashford, 
N. Y., aged 66. 

LITTLE, Jomn W., called to Columbus, Neb. 


NEGLEY, T. 8., East Brady. called to Ridge- 
way, Penn, 


WATT, J. C., inst. in Findlay, 0. 

WELLER, O. C., calied to Grand Island, Neb. 

WRIGHT, Joux ELtorr, Madison, Wis., ac- 
cepts call to Park ch.. Chicago, Ili. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


4 
BANWELL, H., Detroit, Micb., has a charge 


io Kingsville. Ontario. 

COSTE LO, H.C. E., Schuylerville, N. Y., 
becomes a missionary in Wisconsin. 

CROUCH, Asner P., Grace Mission, Liberty, 
Mo., resigns 

FOSTER, Cauiey A.. LL. D., Jefferson City, 
Mo., resigns. 

GILMAN, J. H., London, O., resiens. z 

KAYES, Joux W., Wilmington, Del., accepts 
call to Bridgeton, N. J. 

KENYON, Ravrn W., Brooklyn, accepts call 
to Brewsters, N. Y. 

LAWRENCE, J. P., accepte call to Hickman, 


Ky. 

MAGUIRE, W. C., Stone Ridge, N. Y., accepts 
call to Portsmouth, O. 

MALCOM, CHARLES Howarp, D.D., ord, 

riest in New York City. 

ES, W. 8., accepts call to St. Paul's, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

PARKER, Ocravivs, Springfield, Mo., resigns, 

STEEL, W. W., Galeva, accepts call to Bata- 


via, Tl. 
STEVENS Lawrence 8., accepts call to Pon- 
tiaec, Di. 
SYLVESIER, W. W., Davenport, Iowa, elect- 
ed ass’t minister Christ cb., 8t. Louis, Mo. 
R, ag L., accepts call to Duaves- 


—— . ¥. 
WAG . Perer, Kirksvilie, accepts call to 





WEDNEN: Pemor C principal of De ¥: 
” 9 eaux 
College, resigns, =~ . 
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ME ssontER, the famous French painter, isa 
mau of small stature, and in his i 
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Tue total number of studente in regular 





studio, where he. paints horses from life, he 
looks like a dwarf. His nose is long and 
aquilioe. A moustache hides the mouth and 
the chip is covered by a swallow-tailed beard, 
which eridis below the nethermost limit of thie 
waistcoat. Very wide, square shoulders sup- 
port the head. A short body rests on shorter 
legs, which are of spindle thickness. The 
whole face and figure express decision, assur- 
ance, and originality pushed to the verge of 
eccentricity. Meissonier speaks English with 
deliberate accentuation. An utter stranger to 
the curious little artist would be wanting in 
penetration if he failed to divine in him some 
sort of greatness. 


-«»»William Harrison Ainsworth, a widely- 
known and popular English novelist, died last 
week, in the seventy-seventh year of his age. 
He was the author of “ Rookwood,” ‘Jack 
Sheppard,” and other works of a sensativnal 
character ; but is chiefly famed for his historical 
vovels, some of which, as * Crichton,” ‘‘ The 
Tower of London,” and “Old St. Paul’s,”’ are 
destined to become classics. Mr. Ainsworth 
during the latter years of bis life, was a jour- 
nelist of note, and about two montbe ago was 
entertained at a banquet, beld in his honor, 
by the citizens of Manchester, bis native 
own. 


-+»»The Duke of Albany, Queen Victoria’s 
youngest son, has gone to Germany, to visit the 
family of bis future bride. His marriage will 
take place at Windsor, and probably in 8t. 
George's Uhapel ; but this is not settle, as the 
Queen is at present disposed to command that 
the ceremony shall be celebrated in the private 
chapel! within the castle, where Princess Chris- 
tiau and more recently Princess Frederica were 
married. It is thought, however, that she will 
yield to the anxious desire of the bridegroom 
that he may be married with precisely the same 
state as his brother, the Duke of Connaught. 


«e+e The chief royal topie of the day in 
Europe is the mysterious disappearance of 
King Louis of Bavaria. He has left his king- 
dom, without a word of farewell, and is travel- 
ing about incognito, vouchsafing no trace of 
his whereabouts. There are easy suggestions 
that he has been kidnapped, and ove irrever- 
ent journal solemnly says: ‘‘If the monarch 
in qnestion will speedily return to his discon- 
solate subjects, all will be forgiven.” 


....-Ex-Secretary Blaine will now devote 
most of his time to his coal railroad in West 
Virgioia. Ex-Senator Chaffee is said to have 
$200,000 in the same road; Senator Davis, of 
West Virginia, $500,000; Elkins the same; 
Bayard a little; Windom considerable; and Mr. 
Blaine probably $200,000. It runs from the 
Baltimore and Obio to the source of the Poto- 
mac, end thence south, leading to a country 
rich in timber and coal. 


....Gustave Doré is nearly fifty years of age 
and looks about thirty-five. He is of medium 
stature and has the frame of an acrobat, with 
the head of a poet. In the street he might be 
mistaken for a beggar, for be is the worse- 
dregsed man in Paris, the scapegoat of a 
tailor, who inflicts upon him all bis misfits. 


....The wife of the new Chinese minister, a 
lady of high rank in her own country, will not at 
present enter Washington society. She speaks 
- only her own language. Her little feet will not 
permit her to go about unsupported, and she 
is, to crown all, exceedingly basbful. 


...»** Delphine Gay,”’ the talented widow of 
Emile de Girardin, is said to be dying from the 
abuse of morphine. She cannot sleep, and lies 
day and night on a sofa, praying for death. 
The woman who was so beautiful eleven years 
ago is now a piteous wreck. 


...-Oscar Wilde, the originator and leader 
of the esthetic craze now prevalent in En- 
gland, arrived in this country last week. He 
lectured at Chickering Hall, in this city, last 
Monday, his subject being the “English Re- 
naissance.”’ 


....4 memorial tablet to Dr. Leonard Bacon 
will be placed in Center Church, at New Haven, 
and a‘: historical address will be spoken at its 
unve' ling. 


.-eeHerr Sturm, a Dresden artist, has sent 
Mrs. Garfield, as a Christmas gift, a portrait of 
her husband, painted on porcelain 


...-Mr. Morton, the United States minister 
to France, held his first reception in Paris on 
Tuesday of last week. 


..». The estate of the late Senator Carpenter, 
of Wisconsin, yields upward of $100,000 to his 
widow and daughter. 

.+»»"*Gaill Hamilton’’ will spend the winter 
in Washington with her relative, Mrs. Blaine. 


....President Arthur is said to be the best 





salmon-fisher in America. | 


attend at Oberlin College, Oberlin, O., is, 
according to the latest catalogue of that institu- 
tion, 1825, of which number809 are residents of 
Ohio. The department of theology contains 41 ; 
of philosopby and arts, 390 ; of preparatory in- 
struction, 640; and the conservatory of music, 
871, The total number is pretty equally divided 
between the sexes, there being 641 males and 
684 females. The corps of instruction numbers 
forty, under the presidency of the Rev, James 
H. Fairchild. 


----The minister of public instruction of 
Prussia has decreed that henceforth female 
teachers cannot be definitely appointed for any 
position in the public schools until they have 
served from two to five years as provisional 
teachers. This shows that the government is 
opposed to the increase of female teachers. 
Several provincial and local antborities no 
longer appoint any female teachers, since they 
claim that most of them look upon their pro- 
fession as a mere stepping-stone to something 
better. 


«-«-The Princeton Theological Seminary 
(Presbyterian) bas a total attendance this year 
of 126 students, seven of the number pursuing 
post-graduate courses in theology. All but 
seven of the total number are college gradua- 
ates, 39 colleges and universities being repre- 
sented. Princeton College naturally leads, 
with 30 graduates, followed by Lafayette, with 
14, The faculty pumbers nine, exclusive of 
the Stone lecturer, President Bartlett, of Dart- 
mouth College. 


..». The Dutch Association for the Advance- 
ment of Useful Knowledge has resolved to 
establish schools of domestic economy in dif- 
ferent parts of the Netherlands. The first 
school of this kind will be opened at Franeker, 
where the loca) authorities have offered suita- 
ble buildings avd an anoual subsidy. Poor 
pupils will be admitted free of charge, while 
those able to pay will have to contribute tothe 
income of the school. . 


...-[t is said that President Porter, of Yale, 
objects to the experiments now being made in 
otber colleges in relieving students from the 
sense of constraint and accountability. He 
says that the temporary or permanent skepti- 
cisms of instructors are not meddled with and 
that they are not asked to formally express re- 
ligious faith; but no infl res or instructi 
in any unchristian direction are allowed. 


---- There is a total attendance of -854 stu- 
dents at the Iowa State University, 85 taking 
the collegiate course, eleven of this latter 
number being women. The instruction is un- 
der the charge of a faculty of seventeen mem- 
bers, including the president, the Rev. George 
F. Magoun, D. D. 





....Jt ls proposed in Switzeralnd to pass a 
Federal School Law for the government of the 
schools which are at present under tbe control 
of the separate cantons. One section of this 
law provides that every youth, after leaving the 
primary school, shall spend at least two bours 
every week in a night school. 


..Mr. Phillip Bartlett, the son of the 
American secretary of the Chinese legation; 
bas been elected to the Douglas scholarship at 
Yale College, which will entitle him to a yearly 
sum of $600 for three years. Mr. Bartlett 
graduated from Yale last June, with high 
honors. 

..«-The late Stephen Whitney Phenix be- 
queathed nearly $1,000,000 to Columbia Col- 
lege, New York City, part of it available at 
once and the rest on the death of his brother 
aud sisters. It is to be applied chiefly to 
the purchase of scientific apparatus and 
books. 


...-The gifts of Mr. George I. Seney, of 
Brooklyn, to Wesleyan University now 
amount to $550,000, and he proposes to give 
$100,000 more on condition that an equal sum 
be raised to increase the endowment. 


...-There are more than twenty professor- 
ships in the academical department of Yale 
College and none are fully endowed, the total 
endowments not being sufficient to provide ad- 
equate salaries for four professors. 


«.eeThe school population of Obio is esti- 
mated at 1,046,225, the average yearly increase 
being about 8,000. The daily attendances 
average 46 per cent. of the total number of 
school-children. 

.... The students of the University of Toron- 
to will emulate the example set by Harvard 
last year, and produce Sophocles’s play of 
“ Antigone” in Greek. 


....There are two colleges in the United 
States possessing departments of political 
science: Columbia College and the University 
of Michigan. 

...«There are 184 students at Wesleyan 
University, eighteen of this number being 
women. 








Tuere is but one thing needed to make 
the oyster soup at a railroad restaurant perfect, 
and that is oysters. 


..--A Western debating society is nerving 
itself up to wrestle with the : “ When 
@ woman and a mouse meet, which is the most 
frightened ?”’ ; 


----A girl will go coasting and eat ice-cream 
in January, but she wouldn’t like to be played 
upon by e garden-bose; and yet what’s the 
difference between the two styles of beatitude? 


-+-,The New York authorities are very care- 
ful of their police force. They never put two 
Officers on the saine beat, because it is said to 
be unhealthy for two persons to sleep together. 


..-.-4 young man jin Boston says he is going 
to attempt the feat of going forty days without 
working. He says, if his employers do not 
watch him, be thinks he can accomplish the 
task. 


..--The best way to discover the Northwest 
Passage would be to pay a Newark man 
$8,000 a yeartotake care of it. Everything in it 
would be dead certain to melt away inside of 
three years. 


.«+. We often hear of a woman marrying a 
map to reform bir ; but no one ever tells about 
aman marrying a woman to reform her. We 
men are modest and don’t talk about our good 
deeds much. 


..-- They had a lying match for a prize of $100 
out in Ohio recently, and one fellow was sharp 
enough to dance upto the rack and hoist out 
the unvarnished truth, and he got the $100 by 
unanimous vote of the judges. 


..--A celebrated lawyer said that the three 
most troublesome clients he ever had were a 
young lady who wanted to be married, a mar- 
ried woman who wanted adivorce, and an old 
maid who didn’t know what she wanted. 


....A Norristown second-hand furniture 
dealer has a toy said to have been made by 
George Washington. This reminds us that a 
Philadelphia dealer in bric-d-brac has a soap- 
bubble blown by George, when nive years old. 


...- Yes, Algernon, Heaven, indeed, tempers 
the wind to the sborn lamb. But then you 
must remember the lamb was forcibly shorn, 
against his will; he didn’t go and deliberately 
pawn his ulster for $3.65, when he knew per- 
fectly well July wasn’t going to last all Winter. 


....Herr Professor (to young Warbleton Pea- 
cocke, who has jast sung Beethoven's “* Ade- 
laide’’): “ Ach! vat a peandivul zong zat is! I 
baf herrt it zung py Cartoni. I haf herrt it 
zung by Zims Reefs. Zey zung it ferry vell! 
Put I haf neffer quite known how peaudivul it 
vas till I haf herrt it zung py you! (Young W. 
P. blushes.) Vy, my young vrent, efen you 
gan not make it riticulous. 


....Bome time ago one of the brightest 
young pbysicians in Chicago wrote an article 
for a medical review, beginning: *‘ The recent 
severe Winter of 1886-87 should warn us,”’ etc. 
After a long while, the editor replied, asking 
him what he meant by “the recent Winter of 
1886-87.”" To which ‘‘Medicus’’ responded 
that, judging from bis past experience with 
this review, it would be about 1887 when bis 
article appeared, and he wanted it to read right 
when published. 


...“* What do you think of my article on 
the political situation ?”’ inquired Fenderson. 
“ Everybody I have heard speak of it,’’ replied 
Fogg, “‘ praises it very highly.”” ‘‘ Do they?’ 
said Fenderson, eagerly. ‘“‘Whom bive you 
heard speak of it?’ ‘Nobody but yourself,” 
said Fogg, carelessly. Fenderson says he has 
learned one thing—namely, when he gets a 
compliment again, he shall be satisfied to take 
it asit is given. Hereafter he shall not ask 
for a bill of particulars. 


.---One afternoon a stranger, observing a 
entering a church, ap- 
proached a man of gloomy aspect, who was 
standing near the entrance, and asked: “Is 
this a funeral?” ‘Funeral! No!” was the 
sepulcbral ahswer. “It's a wedding.” “ Ex- 
cuse tne,”’ added the stranger ; “‘ but I thought, 
from your serious looks, that you might be a 
hired mourner.”” ‘“‘No,”” returned the man, 
with a weary, far-off look in hiseyes, ‘I'ma 
son-in-law of the bride’s mother.”’ 
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” 
...-In a pleasant company each one askeda 
question. If it was answered, the questioner 
paid a forfeit, or if he could not answer it him- 
self be paid a forfeit, An Irishman’s ques 
tion was: ‘‘ How does the little ground squir- 
rel dig his hole without throwing any dirt 
about the entrance ?”’ When they all gave it up, 
Pat said: “Sure, do ygu see, be begins at the 
other end of the hole.” One of the rest ex- 
- claimed : “ But how does he get there ?”? “Ah?” 
said Pat, “that’s your question. Can you 
answer it youself?’ é 


‘ \ 





Literature, 


The prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week” 
will be considered by ua an equivalent to their pub- 
Uahers for all volumes received, The interests of 
our readers will guide us in the selection of works 
for further notice. 


COBDEN AND BRIGHT.* 


Tuese two biographies gain in interest 
and value by beiny simultaneously pub- 
lished. Cobden and Bright are inseparable 
names, The two meno worked together 
with a unity of opinion; feeling. and will 
which is very extraordinary. They sup- 
plemented each other, and by combining 
they gained force in a very high ratio. 
Any one who reads the life of one will im- 
mediately feel a desire to know the life of 
the other. Cobden was seven years the 
elder. Bright had enjoyed far the better 
advantages of education. Bright came 
of a thrifty family, and was started out 
upon the course of life with all the incent- 
ives and guaranties which are found in a 
family pot rich, but pecuniarily and 
morally advancing. Cobden came of a 
thriftless and decaying family of small 
farmers. His childhood and youth were 
passed in pitifal circumstances of constant 
decline and ‘‘bad luck.” According to 
his present biographer, it was the incom- 
petency of Cobden’s brother, whom Cob- 
den insisted on taking into partnership, 
that the private business went to ruin, 


while Cobden was working for the public _ 


good. The facts, however, amply prove 
that Cobden was not aman of good busi- 
ness judgment. The same mind could 
hardly at once take the broad and philo- 
sophical views which belong to a states- 
man and the special and limited views 
which belong to the successful man of 
business. It could not, however, be said 
of Cobden that he was thriftless, and thrift- 
lessness was the vice of his family. 


It isa noteworthy fact that Cobden and 


Bright have not come to be well known on 
this side of the ocean. The names are 
familiar, but popular information about the 
men is very slight. They likéd America 
and studied its institutions, accepted the 
best American theories of politics, defend- 
ed America when it needed defenders, and 
yet they have never gained any popular ac- 
quaintance here. The reason is, no doubt, 
that these two men stand in history as 
heroes of free trade; but free trade is the 
one kind of freedom which popular preju- 
dice in free America regards with suspicion, 
instead of bestowing on it, as on otlier 
forms<of freedom, a limitless confidence. 
The Chartists in England at the time of 
the Anti-Corn Law agitation represented 
thesame tendency which controls popular 
American opinion: ‘The Chartists inscribed 
on their banners the ‘‘ Rights of Man,” and 
strove to hinder the League in its efforts to 
win cheap food. Cobden and Bright, how- 
ever, have won an imperishable name 
among all English-speaking peoples as the 
‘leading popular expounders of sound eco- 
nomic doctrine and sound maxims of legis- 
lation. by following which the welfare of 
the masses of mankind may be farthered. 
As time goes on and prejudice and error 
are overthrown or, at least, changed in their 
form, the ideas of which these men were 
the promulgators will win more and more 
acceptance and they themselves will come 
to be ranked amongst the greatest benefac- 
tors of therace. If the public of thisor any 
other country cannot appreciate the ideas 
und the work of Cobden and Bright, it only 
shows how far they yet are from under- 
standing liberty or from possessing, in any 
true sense, free institutions. 

Cobden and Bright were the foremost 
champions of an industrial civilization 
against a military and- feudal civilization. 
They appeared, of course, when the swell- 
ing forces of industrialism, which had won 
important victories in the 18th century, 
but had been arrested and turned back by 
the revolution and the Napoleonic wars, 
had gathered strength enough fora new 
onset, The enormous advance which En- 
gland has made in all which concerns good 
government and a sound social condition 


* Tux Lire oF RicuarD Cospex. By Joan Montrr. 




















during the last fifty years constituies the 
victory of industrialism. No country in 
the world has had such difficulties to con- 
tend with and such social problems to solve 
as England, and no country bas anything 
like such a record to show of genuine pow- 
er, moral principle, and sound judgment 
brought to bear on social problems. There 
has been the will and the power to do justly 
and wisely, and every branch of social and 
political life has felt the reforming and re- 
vivifying spirit. In all this the “‘ Manches- 
ter School,” with Cobden and Bright at its 
head, has taken the lead. The repeal of 
the Corn Lawsisonly one incident, although 
a great one and one which has certain sens- 
ational elements; but it is only when we 
take into view the whole civil development 
of England for fifty years that the true sig- 
nificance of the free trade movement itself 
is understood. The limitations of the Mab- 
chester policy lie in the fact that no part of 
Europe except Englandis yet on the plane 
of industrial civilization, with individual 
liberty, competition, contract, and rights as 
the basis of the social order. The conti- 
nental states are still entangled in the 
traditions of a military civilization, based on 
authority, precedence, discipline, custom, 
and police guaranties. ~ Military theories and 
police methods, therefore, continually cross 
industrial theories in England and produce 
inconsistencies which used to vex the soul 
of Cobden and Bright. It is maintained, 
however, and on strong grounds, that, 
while Europe is yet divided and the mil- 
itant theories so largely prevail, the nation 
which is in advance cannot avoid these in- 
consistencies. Not only are the true indus- 
trial theories violated by great armaments, 
laree standing armies, and warts of inter- 
fi ‘e; but also by the devices of police 
inspection and regulation, which are dear 
to the heart of the average legislator and 
which the English have greatly employed 
and developed during the last twenty-five 
years. It will be aninteresting object of 
study during the next twenty-five years to 


to see whether the whole apparatus of | 


‘*boards” and ‘‘inspectors” does not be- 
come corrupt and cumbersome, so that it 
will all have to be swept away, in favor of a 
return to the simple application of sound 
economic principles which was advocated 
by the Manchester School in its earlier. 
days. 

The scorn and derision which some con- 
tinental publicists try to heap upon the 
‘*Manchester School,” or upon a fiction 
which they have imagined to themselves 
under that name, is a proof of the strength 
which the military and feudal tradition yet 
retains on the Continent. 

Cobden’s chief sourée of power and the 
trait which makes him a permanently inter- 
esting man and a valuable study for edu- 
cational purposes was his rectitude both of 
mind and heart. He was not at all a well- 
educated. man, and it was a great pity that 
he was not. He was worth educating, and 
he would have been a broader and stronger 
man if some of his prejudices had been de- 
stroyed at an early age. His enemies 
thought him a conceited and opinionated 
** bag-map,” and such, indeed, he looks in 
the portrait. prefaced to Mr. Morley’s vol- 
ume. It may be admitted, in the interest 
of truth, that he lacked the correctives 
which early training and education 
would have given him. He had a 
power, however, to deal with the com- 
plicated fallacies which form popular con- 
ceptions of economic-subjects, to crack 
them open and reveal the error with sharp- 
ness and clearness, such as no other man 
has ever manifested. Very few people— 
namely, those few who have had to do it— 
know how difficult this is, and when it has 
to be done in public, extemporaneously, in 
the face of every new phase and shade 
through which an economic error or absurd- 
ity will transform itself, the power is to be 
regarded as rare and of a very high order. 

Mr. Cobden made the impression on every 
popular audience of moral simplicity, 
straightforwardness, and singleness of pur- 
pose., That this impression was true and 
well-founded is notdenied by anybody. To 
Cobden’s mind, the thing he was working 
for was the greater comfort and bappiness 
of millions ef Englishmen and women. He 
exaggerated to himself the good results in 
politics, morals, and social condition which 
bis reform would produce, He made 
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wealthy manufacturers join the League, and 
contribute when .théy were thinking chiefly 
or only of better trade and greater profits 
for themselves. Afterward he denounced, 
as bitterly as any-one could have done Jt, 
the narrow selfishness of these men, who 
construed free trade as‘if it had only aimed 
to create a plutocracy. To his mind, En- 
gland was to become the pioneer to lead 
the world to sounder economic doctrines, 
and to establish, by her example, the great 
system of peace, good-will, freedom of 
every kind, wealth, comfort, and greater 
happiness for all mankind. There was 
something naive and simple in the faith he 
put in the movement itself. He could not 
imagine that the United States, for in- 
stance, which had always denounced the 
Corn Laws and made them the excuse for its 
own protective system, would not eagerly 
follow the example of repeal and freedom. 
He did not yet gauge at their true strength 
the combination of monopolistic selfishness 
and thoughtless commonplace. Bright was 
more eloquent, but he never won the power 
in the Anti-Corn Law agitation which be- 
longed to Cobden by virtue of that recti- 
tude, as we have called it, which always 
touches the mind and heart of an English or 
American audience. 

Cobden went into Parliament under the 
heaviest weight of hostile prejudice. There 
had been some philosophical radicals there; 
but a manufacturer and a “‘ bag-than” in the 
House of Commons was something then 
almost incredible. It is conclusive proof, 
aside from the eulogy of friends and biog- 
raphers, of Cobden’s ability and worth that 
he won from all in the House respect and 
admiration. The same qualities which had 
made him successful as.a popular agitator 
made him successful here. It was plain 
that there was no self-seeking about him. 
Whether one agreed with him or not, no 
one could doubt that he was speaking from 
a sound mind and heart; and he retained in 
the House, under other conditions, the 
same admirable power of exposition which 
enabled him to set forth the reasons for his 
opinions in such a way as to command re- 
spect for them. , 

The Anti-Corn Law agitation has misled a 
great many agitators. They see in it only 
the elements of “‘ agitation” That this 
view is superficial may be easily discerned, 
The time for the repeal had come. The 
population of Great Britain had reached a 
point where the Corn Laws were not only 
starving the people, but also strangling the 
industry of the nation. It took a long com- 
mercial crisis and a famine tg bring about 
the repeal, against the conservative infiu- 
ence of political institutions. The agita- 
tion out of doors added a new political in- 
stitution for the time being, and so carried 
the movement, when the critical moment 
came. Any mere agitation which lacked 
the same conditions of success would win 
no guaranties from the success of the Anti- 
Corn Law movement. 

Mr. Morley often uses language closely 
approaching that of a ‘practical man” 
when he declares that Cobden did wisely 
not to argue doctrines, but to rely upon the 
actual pressing distress of the country. So 
far asitis true that Cobden relied on the 
distress as an argument, he found that his 
argument failed him when trade revived, as 
it did before the repeal was carried; and, 
furthermore, within a year or two now last 
past, a period of agricultural depression 
having fallen upon England under free 
trade, the ‘‘fair traders” have argued from 
‘the actual distress” for a reimposition of 
Corn Laws. If the distress, aside from doc- 
trines, were a good argument, how could 
the discussion go on? But Cobden did not 
rely on the distress without the doctrine. 
His speeches were expositions of sound 
political economy, reiterated, explained, 
illustrated, and amplified over and over 
again. Those who are doing what they 
ean for free trade in this country have to 
endure so much of this kind of advice and 
injunction from their real or pretended 
friénds that. it is worth while to repel an. 
example which might &% adduced with the 
weight of Cobden’s authority and which 
would not be correctly interpreted. 

Cobden departed from the mode of arga- 
‘ment which we have described only in one 
respect, in which also Mr. Morley sympa- 
thizes with him. Nevertheless, it was a 
mistake. That is, that Cobden carried on 
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his fight partly as aclass fight. He inveighed 
against the aristocrats and land-owners, as 
if they, as a class, were animated by some 
evil disposition other thanselfishness. The 
coal and iron and wool monopolists of the 
United States are not “aristocrats,” but 
they bring every vice and every power to 
bear in favor of their monopoly which ever 
was brought forward by the land-owners 
for the Corn Laws. An agitation against 
the tariff here would not take the shape of 
a class conflict. The agitation against the 
Corn Laws did not gain, it lost by being 
mixed up with class prejudices and animosi- 
ties, and the work of the League thereby 
gained all the color it. ever had of a dema- 
gogical appeal to popular passion. 

If the English agitation for free food has 
any value as an example for the struggle 
which sooner or Jater is sure to come in this 
country, to win free clothing and furniture 
and tools, it lies in this, that the English 
agitation was economic and educational 
and appealed to the enlightened opinion of 
the nation as to interests and rights. 





‘From Robett Carter & Brothers we have 
received half a dozen story-books for children. 
The Lyons’ Den and its Bight Young Lyons tells 
the story of a poor rector’s mothberless family 
and of the efforts made by their young aunt 
to evolve order out of the chaos into which the 
household had lapsed when she first went to 
aid her brother in the care of bis family. The 
stoff is not so affected as its title would in- 
dicate, but is straightforward and has a point. 
It‘ is written by Yotty Osborn, author of 
** Jack,” “Pickles,’’ ete. Our Captain. The 
Heroes of Barton School is a religious and 
not too cheerful story of English school-boy 
life, by M. L. Ridley. 
story. almost rivals ‘‘ Eric,’’ over which boys of 
fifteen years ago used to weep turreptitiously; 
but {t will hardly hold its own as a school-boy 
classic, as “ Eric’? has done, though it may 
easily find a place on the Sunday-school library 
shelves, where stories of religions school-boys 
are always at a premium, and this is a very fair 
one of its kind. Hilda; or, Seeketh not Her 
Own is another religious story, by Catharine 
Shaw. This little book is thoroughly unob- 
jectionnble as to ite diction, and sound as to its 
morals, and fully strict enough in its disap- 
proval of dancing parties. To the critic it 
seems somewhat dull, but a housemaid, who 
was reading the book on the sly, when caught 
in the act and bullied into giving an opinion, 
testified: “This blue book is nice; It’s 
all about a girl who helped her sisters 
to be good, and she helped the young 
man she married, too. Her name was Hilda. 
I like to read such stories.” The house-mald 
is a Sunday-school scholar, and other girls.of 
her class would, doubtless, agree with her 
judgment. Olive’s Life Story, by Mrs. O. F. 
Walton, is supposed to be the diary kept for a 
few years by a little English girl, whose mother 
is a part of the time in India. Uncle Fred’s 
Shilling: Its Travels and Adventures, by Emily 
Brodie, would have been more readable if the 
story of the shilling had been told consecu- 
tively, without the interpolated story of Uncle 
Fred’s audience, with their adventures and 
comments. It is hard for children to hold on 
to the thread of two stories that twist in and 
out of each other in this fashion. In The 
Sword of De Bardwell C. M. Katharine Phipps 
has told a tale of Knights of Agincourt, with 
a few Lollards introduced, to give the right 
variety of light and shade to the picture. 
Still, with all this material at band and with 
“historical personages” walking about 
through the pages, the story does not hold 
the reader’s attention very closely. The scen- 
ery is evidently studied from life; but the 
characters are too plainly “‘ historical,”’ and 
not liye men and women. These six stories 
from Carter & Brothers are all imported from 
England, having the English flavor very strong 
aboutthem. They sre all of the Sunday-school 
type, of the better sort, being thoroughly relig- 
fous stories, with no special literary faults or 
virtues, except the first, which is well told. 
——Jansen, McClurg & Co., Chicago, pub- 
lish an edition of Wm. Hanff’s “‘ Maerchen 
Almanach auf das Jahr, 1826,” etc., translated 
by Edward L. Stowell, under the title of Tales 
of the Caravan, Inn, and Palace, These stories 
of the *‘ Arabian Nights ’’ order are written by 
aman who died more than half a century ago; 
but they are of the sort that can never grow 
old-fashioned, but will be as entertaining a 
hundred years hence as they were fifty years 
back. The translation is into good, plain En- 
glish. One cannot but wonder, however, 
what the oath was,in the German original, 
which Mr. Stowell translated “ Zounds.” 
That is, to say the least, a strange expletive to 
fall from a Mussulman’s lips. Milly and 
Olly ; or, A Holiday Among the Mountainsis a 
delightful little story for children not yet in 
their “teens,” by Mrs, T. H. Ward. Sound 
7 ’ 
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and good and not at all ‘‘namby-pamby,"’ 
with illustrations (not specially attractive) by 
Mrs, Alma Tadema. The book ‘s issued by 
Macmillan & Co., London. The children’s 
old friend, Boys at Ohequasset, by Mre. A. D. 

T. Whitney, comes out as bright and fresh and 
readable from the press of Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. as if it first saw the light to-day, instead 
of being already nearly twenty years old. 

Sunday-schools that have worn out their old 

copy of this popular story should replace it, a6 
quickly ad possible, from this new edition. 

Talks to Boys and Girls about Jesus is made 

up of short and pointed sermons to children 
from such teachers as Dean Stanley, Bishop 
Coxe, John Ruskin, and more than a score be- 
sides, with Scripture references to connect.one 
sermonette with another. ‘‘ Bible Links” they 
are called by the editor, Rev. W. F. Crafts, 
who thus makes a ‘ chronological life of 
Christ for the young.”” This book is intended 
to be specially serviceable in supplying illus- 
trations and explanations to teachers of young 
children in the home or the Sunday-school, 
end, in the hands of a parent or teacher, it 
might be made very interesting, though it 
would not look interesting to, a child. I. K. 
Funk & Co., New York, are the publishers, 
Another book of the same sort, intended 
for little people, is Pearls from the Hast, con» 
taining stories and incidents from Bible his- 
tory by the Rev. Richard Newton, D. D. 
(Phila.:; American Sunday-school Union.) The 
book contains fifty Bible pictures, each large 
enough to attract a child’s attention and each 
accompanied by two or-more pages of explan- 
atory text from the pen of the Rev. Dr. New- 
ton, whose religious talks and books for chil- 
dren are too widely known and appreciated to 
need any comment bere. Up the River; or, 
Yachting on the Mississippi is, so its author, 
‘Oliver Optic,” assures uf, his seventy-fifth 
book, the last of the “Great Western Series,” 
published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. This 
story is written in Mr. Adams’s usual style 
and records -the astonishing feats of nautical 
skill and shrewdness of judgment of the son 
of an English baronet, a young boy, who, 
after servihg as captain of a steam yacht, is on 
the last page admitted to the college at 
Racine. How much verlsimilitude there is 
im all this may be questioned, but the 
more unlikely the story the more it 
is liked by the average boy-reader. 
Two books, well suited to the missionary de- 
partment of the Sunday-school library—what 
might, perhaps, be called ‘‘ Mission Band”’ lit- 
erature, are What the Angels Saw on Christmas 
Eve, by the author of ‘‘How Marjorie 
Watched,” etc, (New York: Phillips & Hunt), 
in which the story of Miss Tousey and what 
she did for missions is charmingly told (it 
ought to be printed by itself, asa missionary 
tract), and Lulu; or, Child Life in Jerusalem, 
by Miss Lydia M. Finkelsiein. (Southern 
Methodist Publishing House, Nashville, Tenn.) 
Mies Finkelstein writes from personal obser- 
vation, as her articles published in Tar InpE- 
PENDENT amply testify ; and in the course of 
this simple child story she shows what a vari- 
ety of races and of interest jostle each other 
in the “‘ Holy City,”’ and how they may be led 
not only to tolerate, but to aid one another. 
From Darkness to Light, by the Rev. J. B. 
Clough, of the American Baptist Mission in 
Ongole, India (W, G. Corthell, Mission Rooms, 
Boston), is designed. for older readers ond is a 
good book to add tothe missionary library, 
which every chureh ought to own, if it has 
not a special missionary department in the 
8.-8. library. This is a story of the Telugu 
awakening, and gives, in a pleasant, easy way, 
a great deal of information as to the customs, 
beliefs, and daily life of Hindus in the south- 
eastern part of India. Mr. Clough is “ em- 
phatically a missionary of the people,” to 
quote from one of bis fellow-workers, and his 
boék shows that he has entered sympathetical- 
ly and heartily into their every-day life. 
Volumes XXIX and XXX of The Nursery tor 

1881, bound in one, makes’a choice and valu- 

able book for little people. (The Nursery Pub-. 
lishing Co., Boston.) This is the fifteenth year 

of The Nursery's existence as a monthly maga- 

zine, and from the first it bas been the per- 

fection of nursery reading. It is now united 

with Our Little Ones ; but one caunot but hope 

that, of the two, the old, sensible name of The 

Nursery will be preserved. What About 

Fred? by Parthenia B. Chamberlain, author of 

“Isa Graeme’s World,” from the press of 

Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, is a story 

on the management of boys and is specially 

designed to teach a lesson to older sisters. 

The story is fresh and bright enough; but it 

shows a lack of taste, literary and otherwise, 

and is disfigured here and there by biunders, 

“I suppose Margaret is pledged to that cantata 

rehearsal over to the grove” remarks one of 

the cultured gentlemen of the story, involving 

a blunder that does not often fall from lips 

of culture; and a young lady, “‘ a most charm- 

ing hostess, refined, genial, graceful in conver- 

sation, and quietly observant of) all the little 

details which put the guest thoroughly at his 




































ease,’’ does not, ip-the presence of a stranger, 
reprove a brother of fourteen aloud at table, 
ealling general attention to his awkwardness 
or carelessness, knowing, as well she knows (if 
she bes charming hostess) that such a course 
would sadly embarrass her guests. In spite of 
of such palpable defects, the story is strong 
enough to be impressive. Dr. Gilbert's 
Daughter ; A Story for Girl, by Margaret Harriet 
Mathews, is pleasantly written and of average 
merit. Its principal characters, however, are 
geniuses such as are not ofteh met tn 
every-day life. Of the two sisters, the 
heroines of the story, one might have made a 
prima donna, and the other young girl, we are 
told, earned $1,250 in an incredibly short time, 
to say nothing of a 8500 prize and other 
moneys, by contributions to Boston magazines. 
Doubtless, publishers are more liberal to young 
geniuses in the‘ Hub ’ thanelsewhere. Berides 
these twin geniuses, there is a sculpior of mar- 
velous ability, who also designs memorial win- 
dows, like a Louis Tiffany, but who goes into 
business eventually and marries the young lady 
author. In its teaching that work is honorable, 
the book is to be commended; but a genius, 
when pleading with her papa for permission to 
leave school, ought not to be so oblivious of the 
ordinary rules of grammar as to say: “ Let 
May and I stay at home.’”’ (Porter & Coates, 
Philadelphia. ) The National Temperance 
Society and Publication House has been issu- 
fing a number of their standard works and 
atories in cheap paper covers, for general cir 

culation. Among these we notice two vol- 
umes of the “ Fife and Drum Series "—Drink- 
ing Jack and other Stories, by Mary Dwinell 
Chellis, and The Quaker's Rule, by Ernest Gil- 
more. The books have each of them a sound 
Christian and temperance moral, and they tell 
the story of men and women reclaimed from 
drunkenness and degradation by the persistent 
Christian effort of those about them. 
Judas Maccabous and the Jewish War of Inde- 
pendence (G. P. Putnam’s Sons) is an attempt, 
#0 says the author, Claude Regnier Conder, R. 
E.,to render the story of the first book of 
Maccabees more vivid by the aid of descrip- 
tions of the country and of the contemporary 
social and religious life of the Jews. The au 

thor’s descriptions of the country ought to be 
exact, as during the sarvey of Palestine he 
enjoyed Unusual facilities for studying the 
geography of the Holy Land. But when he 
askson the title-page ‘“‘ Can these bones live ?”’ 
we feel moved to confess, with the prophet, 
that they are “ very dry,”’ and throughout the 
pages of the book, though the author has 
brought together the dry bones of history, 
“ bone to his bone,” still no prophesying of bis 
has seemed of sufficient force to bring from the 
four winds the divine afflatus that should 
breathe life into them and make them stand 
on their feet. ——— That Boston is the historical 
elty of the United States one can hardly deny 
when three different firms publish fits story in 
book form in the same year. The Young Folks’ 
History of Boston, by Hezekiah Butterworth 
(Estes & Lauriat, Boston), is popularly written 
and profusely illustrated, with stories, inci 

dents, and poems introdueed or alluded to all 
along its pages. The book does not ignore the 
Boston of to-day. but contains in its closing 
chapters descriptions of Boston suburbs, Mt. 
Auburn, the Concord authors, Whittier, and 
the associations of Boston poetry. The young 
folks will enjoy it. 











....In response to the general demand of his 
friends, the literary executors of the late Pro- 
fessor J. Lewis Diman, of Brown University, 
have now followed the volume of ‘Lowell 
Lectures” with a Memorial Volume of Orations 
and Essavs, with Selected Parish Sermons. (Hough- 
ton, MiMin & Co.) The commemorative ad- 
dress, delivered May 17th, at Providence, is 
prefixed as an introductory biographical re- 
view. The addresses which follow were, in 
the main, indicated by Mr. Diman bimself as 
those he should wish to be published in the 
event of his death: Among the sermons we 
find one on The Buptism of The Holy Ghost, of 
which we have already spoken, adding our 
hope that it might be given to the public at an 
early day. Our readers will find in the two 
sermons on the Spirit not only something 
uvique, but something which will aid them to 
get a fresher, wore rounded, and complete con- 
ception of the Gospel iteelf. His view of 
this most important theme shows the presence 
in his mind of impressions derived from his 
connection with the Friends, without, how- 
ever, any tinge of transcendentalism. On the 
other hand, they steer clear by a yet wider re- 
move from the mechanical naturalism of the 
willenarian idolatry. The monograph on Sir 
Harry Vane has not been in priut before. The 
essays and addresses on university manage- 
ment sound the opening notes of a discussion 
which has now taken a strong hold on the in- 
terest of the intelligent public, while the Phi 
Beta Kappa oration on The Alienation of the 
Educated Class from Politics is one that ought 
to be read by every citizen of the Republic 
It does not run on the common complaint that 
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the state is dying from the withdrawal of the 
better clasags from the primaries and the polls, 
though the civic obligation to perform these 
duties is distinctly conceded. Mr. Diman 
admits many of the allegations brought against 
us by our critics, but shows that new terms 
come into the problem, which they have not 
considered. He does not contede that, under 
our system of universal suffrage, brute num- 
bers carry the day. Quoting from the great 
Athesian historian, he pictures the American 
people as really led and controlled not so 
much by the official in place as by the untitled 
citizen, who, “‘ powerful from dignity of char- 
acter, as well as from wisdom, and .conspicu- 
ously above the least tinge of corruption, held 
back the people with a free hand and was their 
real leader, instead of being led by them.’”’ He 
names several examples in corroboration. We 
could add many more, conspicuously at 
this moment that of Leonard Bacon. An- 
other importent remark -in this address is 
that “American Christianity has come, of 
late years, to eoncern itself too exclu- 
sively with private and social needs and 
has lost the masculine hold it once had or 
public duties.’"” Mr. Diman does not regard 
with apprehension the tendency to rest all on 
the popular will. .He discusses this feature of 
modern political history with intelligence and 
in the judicial temper, and concludes, with 
Hobbes, that sovereign power is in its nature 
incapable of legal limitation; so that, after 
all, the same principle which was once made 
to serve the purposes of absolutism is brought 
forward here to furnish the basis for a democ- 
racy resting on Publie Opinion. The portrait 
frontispiece is from a plate etched by Sirs. 
Anna Lea Merritt and pleases us in everything 
better than the eye. The two exquisite son- 
nets prefixed to the volume are by Rowland 
Hazard, of Peace Dale, R. I. 


-++-In all situations and on whatever subject 
Jules Verne may write, he is the versatile, in- 
geniows man, of inexhaustible resources. The 
web of his fancy is woven of facts carefully 
collected, and he manages as he runs to spread 
information and amusement in about equal 
proportions, Michael Strogoff. The Courier of 
the Uzar is a Russian story, in which the Tartar 
and the rebel takes the place of the Nihilist. 
The Tartars have risen and cut the telegraph 
wires. The Grand Duke is isolated and ex- 
posed to overpowering assault at Irkutsk. 
Michael Strogoff is chosen to pass the Tartar 
lines with a dispatch from the Czar. He has 
a bard task to perform, but one whose diffi- 
culty, peri!, and endless vicissitudes furtish 
Jules Verne a coloring of probability for the 
adventures, the romances, the escapes, and the 
picturesque descriptions in which his genius 
delights. The fun and banter of the story 
flashes around the person of two journalist 
correspondents—the one figure in modern life 
of which the true Frenchman is able to make 
nothing except as food for endless railleries. 
The wood cuts in the republication by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons are of the poorest description. 
The translation is by W. H. G. Kingston, re- 
vised by Julius Chambers. - The Giant 
Raft (Purt 1). Bight Hundred Leagues on the 
Amazon, by the same author, is translated by 
W. J. Gordon, and published in good style by 
the Messrs. Scribner. It gets its name from 
one of the giant rafts of tropical timber 
which descend the Amazon annually, to 
furnish the markets of Europe and Amer- 
ica with stuff for fine cabinet work and 
carpentering. The core of the story is the 
preparation of the raft and its course to the 
market. This history begins in the forest, leads 
on to the felling of the timber, its transporta- 
tion, and the building and floating of the raft. 
Where It goes t6 we shall not learn until Part 
Il is published. Meantime, the author calls 
up around it the beginning of a very sensation- 
al romance. He wanders off into endless 
forests and episodes and gives his imagination 
free rein among the luxuriant scenes of 
tropical South America. Part I ends with the 
great raft in the stream, and the story arrested 
ini a very sensational position, which remains 
to be resolved. 


...From A. D. F. Randolph & Co. we have 
a translation by Marie Stuart of Saint /vul’s 
Vision and Other Sermons, by the Rev. Eugene 
Bersier, known to many of our readersas the 
eloquent and energetic pastor of the Elise 
Taitbout, Paris, and of late installed in his own 
Gothic sanctuary, near the Are de Triomphe, 
** L) Eglise de Vetoile” M. Bersier bas a claim 
on American readers, as we believe it was dur- 
ing a residence in this country that be conse 
crated himself to the ministry. He is a grace- 
ful and effective preacher, whose sermons are 
well presented in this translation to our pub- 
lic. We notice the one on ‘‘Onesimus” asa 
good example of the vivacious simplicity and 
at the same time of the -helpful spirit- 
uality of the preacher. The Mesers. 
I. K. Funk & Co. publish the Teacher's 
Edition of the New Testament, with the re- 
vised text and parallel passages printed at 
length avd a-useful appendix. The editor 
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the Rev. W. F. Crafts, has introduced certein 
arrangemepts {nto this edition which must 
facilitate its use. The passages referred to 
are generally printed out in fall. The mar- 
ginal readings of the Oxford Edition are put 
into foot-notes. The readings proposed by 
the American Committee, but not adopted, 
are printed twice in the appendix and again 
in marginal notes through the book, where 
they are indicated by suitable signs. The 
reading- which the American Committee 
wished to ; lace in the margins are printed in 
the margins of this edition, with signs to dis- 
tinguish them. The helps to the study of the 
Revised New Testament which aré appended 
consist of summaries of the several books, 
tables in large variety, explanations of Jewish 
sects and feasts, maps, and an index and com 
cordance to the New Testament. This edition 
is not meant for scholars; but, for those who 
cannot study the New Testament with the 
scholar’s apparatus and training, it brings to- 
gether as much of these aids as they can profit 
by and shows them how to use them,——— 
The seventh series of the Monday (lub Sermons 
of Boston (Congregational Publishing Society) 
follows the line of the International Sunday- 
school Lessons for 1882. The sermons, without 
being strictly expository, have that general 
character, and, in addition to their merit as 
practical sermons, are rich in suggestions and 
instruction to teachers and pastors in refer- 
ence to the work of the coming year. With- 
out being particularly brilliant, these sermons 
are the work of capable and earnest men; 
engaged mind and heart in the best work of 
the ministry to human souls. We have read 
with especial interest the Rev. E. N. Packard’s 
sermon on “Seeing and Confessing the 
Christ ’’ and several by the Rev. George R. 
Leavitt. 


.... Allison's. American Pictorial Handy Leri- 
con of the English Language is the attempt of a 
business man to supply a cheap dictionary of 
practical utility, without knowing how closely 
the “ practical utility ”’ of a dictionary depends 
on its scholarship. The author has worked 
with ‘‘ Webseter’s Counting House" edi- 
tion of 1829 for a basis, which is a piece 
of bad judgment to begin with, and 
claims that he has made large additions 
of newly-coined words and of terms lately 
in vogue, among which we tind svirée, but not 
matinée; phonotype, but not phototype; phosphate 
in abundance, but no photosphere; protoplasm 
is inserted ds protoplasma; catadioptric, cata- 
Salque, ete. ave in, but caseine is omitted ; and 
soon. We understand that the little pockst 
volume has more than 50,000 words in ite 
vocabularies, with their pronunciation and 
definition. To these are appended lists of 
foreign words and phrases, among which we 
find a outrance for @Voutrance; apercu without 
the cedilla under the c; accents omitted gen- 
erally, as in catalogue raisonne ; caestera paribus 
for caeleris paribus, etc. The little volume hss 
several good tables and lists of common abbre- 
viations, of mythological and classical names,of 
scriptural names of pretixes and postftres, this 
last being a word which the author bas not in- 
troduced into his vocabularies, together with 
a number of other tables of population, immi- 
gration, weights and measures, and differences 
of time and distance, all making up a volume 
which, however, can hardly be said to have 
started fair as to the beginning, so long as the 
word iwcipient i8 notin the vocabulary. Nor 
do we clearly see why (trichina should be in and 
trichotomy left out, nor on what rule a book 
which is weeded so strictly as not to contain 
such words as jocund, granune, graphotype, thau- 
matology, toricaut, ete. should still make 
room for nigrescent, nidification, noggin, etc. We 
notice, too, that only two_sounds are allowed 
in the tables of pronunciation for the vowel ~. 


....The enthusiasm and self-sacrifice of Au- 
gustus Le Plongeon, M. D.,-and his brave wife 
in their investigations in Yucatan disarm the 
eriticism which we might make’ un their pam- 
phlet, Vestiges of the Mayas (John Polhemus, 
New York), in which he gives “ facts tending 
to prove ttat communications and intimate 
relations must have existed, in very remote 
times, between the inbabitants of Mayab 
[Yucatan] and those of Asia and Africa.”’ 
For really scientific purposes such a discus- 
sion cannot be of such value as would be a 
careful and minute description of bis discov- 
eries, which are very interesting. For exam- 
ple, the ph6tographs of Dr. Le Plongeon seem 
to bear out his statement that the mastodon is 
represented as a prominent figure in architect- 
ural ornamentation. The form is conven- 
tional, but the tusks are very remarkable. 
A careful comparison of the various in- 
stances in whith tbis figure occurs might 
develop some surprising results, It is known 
that no good geological reason can be as- 
signed why the mastodon should not have sur- 
vived down to the period of the discovery of 
America ; and the appearance of its head pro- 
jecting out from thé corners of temples would 
be a conclusive proof that it was coeval with 





man. Dr. Le Plongeon loves theorizing quite 





as much as he does excavating, and itis bis 
passion to compare Maya words and customs 
with those of Egypt, Assyria, and India. We 
confess that we put no confidence in these 
resemblances. It would also be much better 
if we knew the method taken by him to de- 
cipher the Maya hieroglyphics. We are left 
in the dark whether his clues are any moré 
selentifie than his comparisons of words and 
customs. Dr. Le Plongeon expects to return 
very soon, with bis wife, to Yucatan, and we 
hope he will devote himself simply to dieeov- 
ering and describing observed facts. Philolog- 
feal theories can wait til] afterward. 


«+-eTbe public, who have not at all forgot- - 
ten the long and early connection of President 
Garfield with Hiram College, will be glad to 
see from the pen of the present head of that 
institution, B. A. Hinsdale, the biographic and 
commemorative volume, /'resident Garfield and 
Education. Hiram College Memorial. (Osgood & 
Co.) The volume does not assume to be 
a life, but modestly traces the career ‘of 
the lamented statesman from the time he 
came to Hiram, through bis connection 
with that institution, and makes little at- 
tempt to follow him into other scenes and 
relations. The thread of bis interest in Hiram 
ran through his whole life, so that it is a story 
which should be told and is told by President 
Hinsdale with simplicity and success. The 
facts with regard to this portion of President 
Garfield's life have been more or less disputed. 
President Hinsdale’s narrative sets these ques- 
tions at rest. Mr. Garfield’s relations to Hiram 
College, as student, teacher, president, and 
preacher, are satisfactorily defined. The out- 
line of one of his sermons is given. The vol- 
ame contains also the addresses made at the 
“ Hiram College Memorial Service,’’ when the 
murdered President lay in state at Cleveland. 
In the second part of the volume we find an 
appropriate selection from Mr. Garfield’s ad- 
dresses and speeches on education and those 
engaged in ft. 


...-Mrs. Walford’s ‘“‘ Dick Netherby,”’ re- 
printed in the ‘‘ Leisure Hour Series,’ we can 
hardly call worth the attention of the average 
novel reader, who expects something for hig 
time or money. It is a short sketch of humble 
life in the Highiands, written in a style foreign 
to the author of *‘ Pauline”’ or “‘ Mr. Smith ” 
(the last, by the way, a very readable story), 
and there is an unpleasantly strong sugges- 
} tion throughout the tale of a desire to parade a 
newly-acquired smattering of Scotch dialect, 
and very queer dialect some of it is. The re- 
sult, Ike the Rev. David Cleish’s celebrated 
sermon, is decidedly “ more curious than edi- 
fying.” 





LITERARY NEWS. 


Messrs. I. K. Funk & Co. havedecided upon 
reprinting Spurgeon’s work, ‘‘The Treasury 
of David,’’ in a complete American edition, 
the six volumes to appear together with the 
publication of the sixth and last volume of 
the series in England. The next volume 
of Mr. William Shepard’s series upon “ The 
Literary Life,” which his delightfu) and thor- 
oughly useful book, ‘‘Anthors and Author- 
ship,” bas ineugurated, will be entitled “‘Pen 
Pictures of Modern Authors.” Longfellow, 
Tennyson, George Eliot, Bulwer, D’Israeli, 
and Charlotte Bronté will be sketched in its 
pages. The February sumber of Frank 
Leslie's Sunday Magazine will contain an en- 
graved portrait of Martin Luther, very lately 
pulléd out from its obscurity inthe Thekla 
Charch, at Leipzig, and which is suspected to 
have been handed down from the family of the 
great Doctor’s eldest son. It is stamped upon 
gilt leather, and isin fine preservation. 
The poetical tributes to the late President 
Garfield will be collected and published in a 
little volume by Moses King, of Cambridge. 
All the magazines are, as usual, espe- 
clally attractive this month. Littell’s Living 
Age contains the articles on “ Laxury—An- 
cient and Modern,” from The Cornhill, **Coun- 
try Life in Italy” and “Town Life in the 
Crimea,” from Temple Bar, besides the opening 
chapters of its serials for the new year, among 
which is included a novel by Mrs. Alexander. 
The International Review appears with 
papers upon “ The International Medical Con- 
gress,” ‘Practical Elements of the Labor 
Question,” ‘‘Dear Food,” and “The Pursuit 
of Art in Ameriea.”’ ** L’ Art dela Mode,” 
imported by J. W. Bouton, contains a repro- 
duction in water colors of one of Madrazo’s 
recent studies, not without that suggestion of 
a handsome fashion-plate almost inevitable to 
this painter’s work. in connection with 
the periodical literature of the month, a unique 
and interesting article in The Antiquary dis- 
cusses the identity of Shakespeare and his be- 
loved Apne Hathaway with the Master Wil- 
liam Fenton and *‘‘ sweet Anue Page” of the 
poet’s “Merry Wives of Windsor.” The 
writer of the article, Mr. Henty, makes out a 
very tolerable —Mr.-J. BR, 


























argument. 
Green’s new book, ‘The Making of England,” 
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anda volume of new essays by Prof. Huxley 
will be published shortly in London.——** The 
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continue through all of 1882. 
The best Aid for Teachers and Scholars is 
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Mark and Luke in one vol, Poteet, $1 7%. 
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tions from the great dramatist’s works. 
The order has gone forth for the pulling down 
of the old house at Newington Green, London, 
wherein dwelt the poet Rogers. The old’ man- 
sion, in a French provincial town, wherein 
Chateanbriand was born has also been con- 
demned as ruinous. The Atheneum re- 
marks that “the genins of Mr. Swinburne is 
no more naturally dramatic than that of the 
greatest among his English poetical rivals,” 
referring, of course, to Mr. Tennyson. 
Mr. Anthony Trollope’s yearly novel will be 
entitled, somewhat melodramatically, ‘*‘ Kept 
in the Dark.” Mrs. Oliphant, whose literary 
industry keeps pace with the last-named auth- 
or, has in press her newest tale, ‘‘ Lady Jane.” 
Dare one ask, we wonder, whether the aathor- 
ese intends it to be “not pretty,” but “mas- 
sive”’?———-The motto appropriately selected 
by Mr. Julian Hawthorne for his forthcom- 
ing story, ‘* Dust,’’ is the couplet : 








“ Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust.” 

-———Paris has aJournal au Magnetisme, found- 
edin 1845, by Baron Potet. It has open*to 
The public a library and study-rooms, with 
18,000 volumes and 2,000 perlodicals, 
Those who recollect the hostile state of af- 
fairs between Mr. Robert Buchanan and Mr. 
Swinburne, some time since, will, perhaps, be 
interested in knowing that it is now quite a 
thing of the past, as the following charming 
“Dedication” of Mr. Buchanan's new novel, 
“God and Man,” will evince : 





“TO AN OLD ENEMY. 


“I would have snatched a bay-leaf from thy brow, 
Wronging the qhaplet on an honored head; 
In peace and ch I bring thee now 
A lily-flower instead. 


“Pure as thy purpose, blameless as thy song, 
Sweet as thy spirit may this offering be ; 
Forget the bitter blame that did thee wrong 
And take the gift from me!” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


TOwing to the bewildering vartety recently tmtro- 
duced into the size and form of printing paper, the 
old of books, as 4to, Svo, 12mo, ¢te., 
give so little indication of size that we shall he-eafter, 
forthe present, at least, give the measures of books in 
this Ust ix inches and quarters. The number first 
given is the length.) 
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Religious Iutelligence. plete abrogation of spiritual discipline | #n intention on the part of Prince Bismarck to > 


THE ORDER OF CORPORATE RE- 
UNION. 


A rrew years ago, in the hight of the Rit- 
ualistic excitement in the Anglican Church 
and amid the disclosures respecting auric- 
ular confession, an account appeared of 
the organization of a secret Order, whose 
object was to bring about the reunion 
of the Anglican and the Roman Catholic 
Church. Some discredited the report; but 
the Bishop of London and others have had 
occasion to speak of the movement and to 
condemn it. The facts in regard to its or- 
igin have only just been given in an arti- 
cle in the November number of The Nine- 
teenth Century, and it ie made perfectly 
plain that the Order of Corporate Reunion 
is not an imagivary organization. It was 
formed on the 8th of September, which 
was the twentieth anniversary of the ‘‘Asso- 
ciation for the Promotion of the Unity 
of CObristendom,” a body which existed 
for a similar purpose and whiclr 
bas but recently disbanded. The found- 
ers of the Order were alarmed at the 
demolition of episcopal power and of 
church courts accomplished by the Public 
Worship Act, and they regarded the isolated 
position of the Church of England as a 
‘great practical curse.” Ip a paper de- 
ascribing the situation, they enumerated the 
following evils: 

“1. Extreme confusion in organization 
avd discipline 

"2. Grave diversity of doctrinal teaching. 

8. Lapse of spiritual jurisdiction. 

**4. Loss of the spiritual freedom of the 
Church, 

**5. Uncertainty of sacramental status, 
arising from the long-continucd prevalence 
of shameful neglect and carelessness in the 
administration of baptism contrary to the 
directions contained in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. 

“6. Want of an unquestioned Episcopal 
Succession.” 

It was the two last points that led to the 
formation of the Order. 

The “preliminary synod” was held in 
London, and consisted of ‘‘ certain repre- 


sentative clergy of the Established Church, ° 


a Promotor Fidei, with a notary public.” 
Mass according to the Sarum (Salisbury) rite 
was said at daybreak, and the ‘‘ foundations 
of the new Order, strictly confined to mem- 
bers of the Church of England, were then laid 
with all foresight, discretion, and care. The 
fundamental principle,” says the author of 
the article, Dr. Frederick George Lee, pre- 
sumably a member of the Order, ‘‘ of Chris- 
tianity, Baptiemus est janua sacramentorum, 
long ago embraced by all who co-operated 
to found the Order, was then distinctly 
acted upon. All who could not produce 
direct, definite, and conclusive proof of 
having received certain valid baptism had 
that sacrament administered to them sud- 
conditione. A mere baptismal certificate 
from an ordinary book of registers, consid- 
ering past and current neglect, was held to 
be clearly insufficient. Thus of each and 
every member of the Order of Corporate 
Reunion it could be certainly predicated 
that he was a Christian.” 

This so-called synod adopted a pastoral 
which gave at length the reasons for dissat- 
isfaction with the orders of the Church 
of England. Here is a paragraph of the 
** protests”: 

‘In particular, we protest against the 
mode of the appointment of bishops, where- 
by their due election and confirmation are 
degraded to a sacrilegious pretense; against 
the division of dioceses, as well as against 
the appointment of bishops to new dioceses 
by royal letters patent alone. We also 
protest against the mode of erection of cer- 
tain colonial dioceses and the manner and 
custom of appointment thereto. We like- 
wise protest against the scope, terms, and 
language of the unauthorized oath of hom- 
age taken by bishops on their appointment; 
against the tolerated neglect and careless- 
ness which still prevail in the mode of the 
administration of baptism; against the dis- 
ase of chrism in confirmation and the in- 
adequate form for the administration of 
that sacrament now in use within the 
Church of England; as well as against the 
total abolition of the apostolic practice of 
anointing the sick with oil, by which every 
baptized person is curtailed in his spiritual 
privileres and robbed at the hour of death 
of an important part of his rightful herit- 
age. - Many persons heretofore have la- 
mented the loss of this last-named sacra- 
ment. We, by the favor of God, are now 
enabled to restore it. Against the com 





protest; by the continued neglect and 
abeyance of which the lament, officially 

e year after year in the Commination 
Service for Ash Wednesday, becomes av 
cupty and hypocritical form of words. 
We furthermore solemnly and unhesitat- 
ingly protest against the toleration allowed 
to the state clergy of imparting the nuptial 
benediction to the shameful coacubinage 
of divorced persons. And, finally, we pro- 
test against the Public Worsbip tion 
Act and the reference of appeals in spirit- 
aal causes to the Judicial Committee of 
Her Majesty’s Privy Council.” 

A paragraph a little further on declares 
the conditions under which the Order was 
formed and its purposes: 

‘*Therefore, in the Name of God the 
Trinity and under the patronage and pro- 
tection of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Mother 
of God, the Holy Apostles Peter and Paul, 
St. Gregory the Great, and &t. Augustine of 
Canterbury, we have solemnly and formally 
associated ourselves together in the Order 
of Corporate Reunion, promising a true and 
hearty allegiance to our chosen superiors in 
the said Order, and to one another, in ac- 
cordance with the constitutions of the same, 
now or hereafter to be determined on by 
lawful authority. We make this free and 
voluntary submission for our own common 
use, benefit, and protection; believing it to 
be the only means at present reserved to us 
of contending against the grave and compli- 
cated evils which exist and which threaten 
to overwhelm us, And, in thus associating 
ourselves together, we solemnly take as the 
basis of this our Order the Catholic faith, as 
defined by the seven genera! councils, ac- 
knowledged as such by the whole Church 
of the East and the West before the great 
and deplorable schism, and_as commonly 
received in the Apostles’ Creed. the Creed 
of Nicwa, and the Creed of St. Athanasius. 
Toall the sublime doctrines solaid down 
we declare our unreserved adhesion, as well 
as to the principles of Church constitution 
and discipline set forth and approved by the 
said seven genersl councils. Furthermor’, 
until the whole Church shall speak on the 
subject, we accept all those dogmatic state- 
ments set forth in common by the Council 
of Trent and the Synod of Bethlehem re- 
spectively with regard/to the doctrine of 
the Sacraments.” 

So far a ‘‘right faith” and sacramental 
integrity had been secured. Next thing 
was to obtain a “‘ valid, unquestioned suc- 
cession.” We are told that this was 
secured, but it is not explained how or 
whence it was secured; but, in securing it, 
“no universally-received canon of the 
Catholic Church was broken, no diccese was 
in any why invaded, no lawful episcopal 
rights were intruded upon.” The nextstep 
was the authorization of the use of the old 
Sarum liturgy, of the Roman Catholic form 
for confirmation and of forms for ordination 
of subdeacon, deacon,and priest,and forthe 
consecration of bishops. No names are given 
of any of the members or rulers of the 
Order, but a letter from one of them to Dr. 
Lee, which he prints as a supplement to bis 
article and which is signed ‘‘ Lawrence, 
Bishop of Caerleon,” states as a reason for 
this that ‘‘to announce our names would 
be to renounce our scheme as originally 
conceived, for it would be to declare open 
war with Erastianism, instead of peaceable 
opposition A certain amount of 
reserve on some points is necessary; first, 
because enjoined by the consecrators; 
secondly, to adhere strictly tothe scheme 
of supplying purely spiritual defects by 
purely spiritual means.” He also says that 
no schism is contemplated, and, if any mem- 
hers of the Order secede from the Church, 
they will break solemn pledges. 

As to the extent of the Order, Dr. Lee 
somewhat vaguely says: ‘‘ There are repre 
sentatives of the O. C. R: in almost every 
English diocese; there are duly appointed 
officers, who, having severally introduced 
the simple but perfect sacramental ma- 
chinery by which persons within the Estab- 
lishment can be first securely and validly 
made members of the Church of God, and 
then fed and fortified by the seven sacra- 
ments of the Church Universal, unostenta- 
tiously govern tbem in things lawful.” 

It is well to add that the Order of Cor- 
porate Reunion and Ritualism do not seem 
to be at all in accord, but are mutually an- 
tagonistic. 


A Parista® paper, Za Defense, published 
last Saturday a telegram from Rome to the 
effect that Prince Bismarck bas sent «2 courte- 
ous but very explicit note to the Quirinal, in 
which he states that, in his opinion, the Pope’s 
iudependence cannot be regarded as a question 
for Italian home politics, but should be held as 
an international question. The note declares 





promote a meeting of a Congress of the 
Powers, for the purpose of making the guaran- 
ties of the independence of the Holy See stronger 
and more effectual ‘than they are at present. 
The telegram continués: ‘Russia, Austria, 
Germany, England, and Spain favor the hold- 
ing of a congress as early as possible. France 
has pot yet enunciated her views on the sub- 
ject.” La* Defense itself adds: “‘ All arrange- 
ments are complete for the departure of the 
Pope for Malta, in case he deems it impossible 
for him to remain in Rome.” The cable dis- 
patcbes of Monday say that Spain has not 
received any pote from Bismarck on the sub- 
ject of the Papal guaranties. Thé Montags 
Revue, of Vienna, states, apparently by semi- 
official authority, that no European govern- 
ment has taken any official or confidential step 
in regard to the guaranties, and the London 
Standard’s correspondent at Rome denies that 
the telegram to La Defense is true. 


....The division in the Lutheran Synodical 
Conference on the doctrine of predestination 
appgars likely to be carried shortly into the 
Synod of Wisconsin. The Synod of Ohio is 
already out of the Conference in an independ- 
ent position. The question whether God elects 
on account of foresight of faith has been dis- 

din Wi in, and the result is that 
a majority accepts’ the Missourian definition, 
which is regarded as Calvinistic by the Ohio 
Synod. The organ of the Wisconsonians states 
the present position substantially as follows: 
“That the Wisconsin Synod bas not, for the 
sake of avoiding a division, agreed to disagree; 
that, on the contrary, the majority, adopting 
the Missourian doctrine, bas required of the 
minority that it no longer give ear to the oppo- 
nents, but, until the matter can be further dis- 
cussed, study the subject in the light of God’s 
Word, and that, if said minority continue to 
advocate its doctrine, nothifg but separation 
must be expected,” 


....-Concerning the prospective legislation in 
Berlin on the Falk Laws a cable dispatch of 
January 7th says-there is much disappoint- 
ment among the Clericals at the decision of the 
government to introduce no more comprehen- 
sive measure than the July bill. The Clerical 
leaders in the Diet are preparing a series of 
amendments, which, if adopted, will practically 
have the effect of repealing the May Laws. The 
Conservatives regard the forthcoming Ecclesi- 
astical Bill as purely temporary, to be followed 
by arevision of the Falk Laws, as soon as the 
begotiations with the Vatican are concluded. 
It is only on this assumption thut the Conserv- 
atives have agreed to support the bill. 

.-+»The Rev. H. T. Morton, of the Soutbern 
Presbyterian Church, after having spent 
twenty-four years in the ministry, turned Bap- 
tist and was baptized in the Second Baptist 
cburch of St. Louis and licensed. When the 
question of setting him apart to the work of the 
Baptist ministry came before a duly-called 
council in the Second charch, it was voted to 
recommend bim for ordination. In the evening, 
however, a program was presented by Dr. 
Boyd, and adopted, which dispensed with the 
act of ordination, and, instead, extended to 
him the hand of fellowship. The American 
Baptist Flag strongly objects to this, as a recog- 
nition of “ alfen ordination.” 

...-Bishop Reinkens, of the Old Catholic 
Church of Germany, has issued a long pastoral 
in relation to bis recent visit to England, prais- 
ing the hospitality and kindness of several pre- 
lates of the English Church and speaking of 
the Anglican liturgy as uniting ‘‘in ftself all 
the elements and parts of the historic Catholic 
ritaal.”’ He was impressed with the rever- 
ence, the dignity, and the devotion of the wor- 
shipers in services which be attended and calls 
upon his churches to reciprocate the friendly 
feeling of the Church of England, the “ bul- 
wark of Christendom,” and intercede for her. 


-..-The organ of the clericais in Rome says 
“the German Center Party has resolved to 
introduce in the Reichstag a bil) repealing the 
law by which abuses by lesiastics in the 
exercise of their functions are punished. The 
government will thereby be put toatest. If 








the government accepts the bill, there will be: 


peace; if not, the empire will fall back into 
the position from which it apparently wishes 
to escape. 

....There are, it appears, fourteen Lutheran 
churches in Philadelphia belonging to the 
General Council, of which eigbt are German, 
besides ten missions, of which six are English. 
The churchés and missions have a total of 
8,785 members. The German churches have 
parochial schools, with 702echolars. 

.... The Arkansas Conference of the Union 
African M. FE. Church has been united with 
the Little Rock Conference (Colored) of the 
Methodist Episcops! Chureb. It bad 25 
preachers but only 350 members. 

....Mr. Joseph M. Bennett has given a valu- 
able site to the proposed Methodist Orphanage 
in Pbiladelpbie. A fund of $20,000 is also ic 
hand. ty 





FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 188L 

' THERE was little that was new or startling 
the past year in a work which used to yield 
materials for stories more strange than 
romances, more interesting than novels. The 
romantic age of missions is fast passing away, 
and mission service among the savage and the 
heathen seems to involve less of peril and of 
hardship, but ft will not do to say that the 
work now performed is less important, less ex- 
tensive, or less fruitful; nor that there is no 
longer call for great sacrifices by the mission- 
ary. The world bas become accustomed to 
the details of missionary enterprise, and the de- 
parture of missions is a frequent and al t un- 
noticed occurrence, so that what used to benew 
and strange has lost its edge of interest. Never- 
theless, those who follow more or leas closely the 
course of missionary endeayor are led through 
w®nderful and fascinating scenes, from land to 
land, from tribe to tribe, till the world is twice 
cireled. They see with admiration how patient- 
ly and persistently, against great odds and ob- 
stacles, men and women are working in far-off 
lands ; how in some places results come slowly, 
in others more quickly and abundantly ; how 
great chapges have been wrought in peoples 
and how those changes are still going on; and 
they wonder why anybody should speak of 
mission history as dull. 

One event alone of the past year would have 
been considered of the bighest interest twen- 
ty-five yearsago. A deputation of chiefsof a 
tribe inhabiting a country that was not known 
to the world, except in the vacuest way, until 
Stanley’s visit, Jeft Uganda, onthe north shore 
of the Victoria Nyanza, and journeyed. over 
land and water to see the Queen of England 
and her great country, taking back to King 
Mtesa full reports of all they saw and beard. 
The missionaries of the Church Society, whose 
residence in Uganda suggested this visit, which 
may have very important results, are pursuing, 
so far as present appearances go, an almost 
forlorn hope. The mission has been a very 
costly one, several lives have been lost in 








founding it, and the health of other mission-" 


aries has been shattered; yet in six years no 
church has been established, po schoo! opened, 
no convert secured. Another mission on Lake 
Tanganyika of equal difficulty has hed an even 
more discouraging experience; but neither 
of the enterprises is to be abandoned and 
neither, we are quite sure, will be barren. 

Anotber event in Africa of no small interest 
ie the ascent of the Congo River by the mis- 
sionaries of the English Baptist Society to 
Stanley Pool, and the preparations to establish 
stations at that place and on thé route. Stanley’s 
explorations and observations have been sup- 
plemented, and shortly the other society which 
is operating on the river (the Livingstone In- 
land Mission) will push on above Stanley 
Pool, with a line of stations reaching back to 
the coast. 

Still another occurrence in Africa is worthy 
of special mention. The American Board sent 
an expedition to the capital of Umzila’s king- 
dom, after Mr. Pinkerton had perished in the 
attempt the previous year, and a mission is to 
be established in that little-known place. The 
Board is also sending a party inte the interior 

_from Benguela, and the American Missionary 
Association has an expedition ascending the 
Nile to Fatiko, to prospect for a new mission ip 
the Galla Country. We have merely men- 
tioned the special and salient features of new 
missions in Africa. Columns might be occu- 
pied in describing what has been done by the 
older missions on the Dark Continent. 

In Turkey the missions of the American 
Board continued to grow and develop. The 
progress of self-dependence and self-support 

g the Ar ian converts is very encour- 





aging and the end of the work of foreign © 


missionaries among this class of the popula- 
tion is approaching. In India the great 
works which were done in former years were 
followed by a smaller and less exciting in- 
gathering. The natives did not break away 
from heathenism in communities, by hun- 
dreds, or even by families; but there did not 
fail to be a goodly number of converts. There 
is observable among the older members a 
more lively sense of the importance of self-help 
and self-reliance. The Cbarch Society in par- 
ticular is developing its system of bringing 
out the native capabilities and fostering 5 
spirit of self-dependence. ~ 

In China the mission outposts are being ex- 
tended‘and Western China is being invaded. 
The older missions pursued, for the most part, 
the even tenor of their way, carrying on their 
regular work, with about the usual results. 
The gain, however, is constant and the help 
that converts give has become no tnconsider- 
able factor in reaching the heathen. The open- 
ing of a dispensary at Tientsin,in charge of 
a medical missionary, at the expense of the 
viceroy, Was an event of great significance. 

In Japan Christianity bas run so rapid acourse 
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that the question of the coming death-struggle 
between it and the heathen religions has be- 
come @ prominent one in the native press, and 
the priests of the latter are given to under- 
stand that there must be accorded to Christian- 
fty a fair chance and that there will be a sur- 
vival of the fittest. 

The Churches do not mantfest any decline 
of interest or of faith in the mission cause. 
There was no falling off in their magnificent 
contributions, which amount to about $8,000,- 
00, or $1 for every 175 persons in the world. 


Washington. 


New Year’s Day was very generally cele- 
brated in Washington, and at the While House 
the customary observances were held. Prest- 
dent Arthur received in the Blue Room, in 
company with Mrs. Blaine, Mrs. Logan, Mrs. 
Camerov, Mrs. Jones, Mrs. Pendleton, Mrs. 
Miller, and Mrs. Robeson. The Marine Band 
was stationed in the corridor and performed 
at frequent intervals, At 11 0’clock the Diplo- 
matic Corps arrived, in official dress, and were 
introduced to the President by Secretary Fre- 
Haghuysen. Following them came the Justices 
of the Supreme Court, the senators and mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives, and ex- 
members of the Cabinet, At 12 o’clock the 
officers of the Army and Navy were received, 
and later the heads of the various departments. 
A general reception to private citizens fol- 
lowed between 1 and 2 o’clock and was largely 
attended. Immediately after the Diplomatic 
Corps were presented to President Arthur they 
were entertained by Secretary Frelinghuysen, 
at hts residence, by an elaborate breakfast. The 
Becretary of State subsequently held a recep- 
tion, Mrs. Frelinghuysen being assisted in ber 
task of receiving by Mrs. Blaine. Secretary 
Lincoln and Postmaster-General James also 
held official receptions, as did Chief-Justice 
Waite, General Sherman, and other official 
dignitaries. The number of private receptions 
was very large. 


-.+» The testimony in the Guiteau trial is al) 
in and the case will go tothe jury in afew days. 
The prosecution are now engaged in summing 
up for the Government, and the defense will 
probably finisbed their labors within a day or 
two after the former have concluded. Any 
delay arising from questions of law, such as 
the jurisdiction of the court in a case like the 
present, where the man assaulted died in an- 
other state, will not-take place until after the 
jury have rendered the verdict. The close of 
the trial will be bailed with universal satisfac- 
tion. For nearlytwo months it has dragged 
itself along, the buffoonery of Guiteau robbing 
it of all diguity. It is generally thought in 
Washington that the verdict will be unfavor- 
able to the prisoner; but this statement is 
based more upon public feeling aud opinion 
than upon definite knowledge and Guiteau 
himself still expresses confidence in bis ulti- 
mate acquitta!. He will probably speak imhis 
own defense in the summing up. On Friday 
last, Mr. Scoville. received an offer of $1,000 
for the body of Guiteau, after the mandate of 
the law had been carried out, the purchaser 
taking the ‘‘risk’’ of the prisoner’s acquittal. 
This remarkable proposition did not seem 
to disconcert the assassin, and it is claimed 
that Mr. Scoyille has accepted the offer, Gui- 
teau declaring his intention of devoting the 
purchase money to the payment of his debts. 











.-.-It now seems likely that the Fitz-John 
Porter case will be reopened in the Senate, a 
sensation having been madeat the announce- 
ment that General Grant favored his restora- 
tion to rank. General Grant acknowledges 
that he has misapprehended the true facts of 
the case and that recent investigations lead 
him to believe General Porter to have been in- 
nocent of the charges which led to his being 
eashiered from the army. Senator Logan has 
announced his determination to oppose. Por- 
ter’s restoration under any circumstances and 
an animated debate may be expected. It can- 
not be denied that General Porter has secured 
a powerful advocate in the ex-President and 
public opinion inclines to the belief that he 
will be successful in bis efforts for restoration. 


..--Aside from New Year’s Day reception, 
there have been nosocial festivities during the 
past week and indications point to a dull win- 
ter at the Capital. Itis yetan open question 
whether President Arthur intends giving any 
large entertainments duriug the present session 
and there have been no hints of the customary 
state banquets. 


--.-It is regarded as among the certainties 
of the near future that ex-Senator Sargent, of 
California, will be called to the Csbinet as 
Secretary of the Navy. It is also saifl that 
Secretary-of-War Lincola will remain and 
that the Secretaryship of the Interior will te 
offered to ex-Senator Chaffee, of Colorado. 


+». Congress teassembled on Thursday last; 
as tbe House sdjourned at ones until Mos- 
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day and the Senate took a similar action the 
following day, there is little to record. By the 
end of the present week both houses will be 
under heavy pressure and matters of interest 
will follow each other in rapid succession. 


... Attorney-General Brewster bas already 
taken steps toward the active prosecution of 
the Star Route swindlers and is pushing mat- 
ters ina much too lively manner to suit the 
public thieves who are implicated. A number 
of Star Route contractors were arrested in 
Washington on Friday night. 


..A resolution of thanks to the Kedive 
ot Egypt for his gift of the Obelisk, now in 
Central Park, in this city, was passed by the 
House on Thursday last. 


...- The Congressional Committee in charge 
announces that no exorbitant charges for med- 
feal attendance upon the late President Gar- 
field will be allowed. 


.-..The Hon. Timothy O. Howe, the newly- 
appointed Postmaster-General, took charge of 
the Post-Office Department on Thursday last. 


Rews of the Week. 


A TELEGRAM dated Irkoutsk, from M. 
Soulkowsky, the Russian explorer, is officially 
published at St. Petersburg, announcing his 
return to Irkoutsk and stating that he had 
met the American search-ship ‘“ Rodgers,” 
which was dispatched northwest in search of 
the “Jeannette,” and had also seen members 
of the Bremen expedition, who were conveyed 
ou board the “‘Strelok” to East Cape, in the 
Arctic Ocean, It is announced that the Rus- 
sian Government bas decided to establish a 
telegraph line between Irkoutsk and Jakoutsk, 
Siberia. 


...8even murderers were hung in this coun- 
try on Friday last. In Jersey City Martin Kin- 
kowski was hanged for tbe murder of Mina 
Muller; in Elmira Joseph Abbott was hanged 
for killing George Reed ; in St. Louis Charles 
Ellis suffered the extreme penalty forthe mur- 
der of Mack Sanders; and Joseph M. Katov- 
sky for killing his sweetheart, Augusta Simon ; 
in Marshal!, Mo., John A. Phelps was hanged 
for the murder of Elijah Keyton; and in 
Franklin, La., Terence Achille and Sterling 
Ben were banged for killing D. Lamand. 


... The condition of affairs in Panama among 
those employed in constructing the canal is said 
to be most distressing. Several of the medical 
staff and most of the engineers and laborers 
have been seized with yellow fever, which is 
unusually prevalent on the Isthmus this sea- 
son, and the Canal Company, ft is said, does 
not even take the trouble of sivins the dead 
decent burial. 

--.-It is reported that the captain of an 
American schooner claims to have seen a boat 
in the Arctic regions containing a number of 
corpses~ and several articles marked “ Jean- 
nette.’’ The boat had been cast upon Herald 
Island, and, if this report be true, it is undoubt- 
edly the missing boat No. 2 of the ill-fated 
“ Jeannette’’ search expedition. 


.«--A number of arrests are taking place in 
Ireland and it is thought that the agitation 
movement will soon collapse. At a recent 
meeting of the Irish landlords the action of 
the land commissioners was severely con- 
demned and demands were made for state 








-compensation for reduction of rent. 


..-. A special election held in Newark, N. J., 
on Tuesday of last week, to fill a vacancy 
caused by the death of s Republican assem- 
blyman, resulted in the election of ex-Mayor 
Fiedler,the Democratic candidate. This result 
gives the Democrats a majority of two in the 
New Jersey Assembly. 


.- The Emperor of Germany has issued an 
tm perial rescript, declaring bis right to direct 
the Prussian Government and policy. The 
Berlin journals now agree that a conflict can 
hardly be avoided. 


....-England and France have issued a col- 
lective note to the effect that they are deter- 
mined to maintain the authority of the Khedive 
of Egypt against all attempts to create dis- 
order. 

..A bill will be introduced in the Prussian 
Diet, which meets on January 14th, empower- 
ing the government to provide for a concilia- 
tory administration of the May Laws. 

..-The Chilians, in anticipation of the ar- 
rival of the American commissioners, have 
seized all the public officés in Lima and sup- 
pressed the municipal fovernment. 

....Body-snatchers have attempted to enter 
the vault at ChiseInurst, England, for the pur- 
pose of stealing the bodies of Napoleon. III 
and the Prinee Imperial. 


....Small-pox is on the increase throughout 
the country and the health authorities are 
overywhere fesdrting to precautionary meas- 


-..»The Hon. BE. O. Stoughton, ex-United 
States minister to Russia, died in this city, on 
Saturday last, in the 64th year of his age. 

>. 

...-The provisions of the naturalization 
treaty between Germany and the United States 
have finally been extended all over Germany. 

....The advisability of establishing a na- 
tional mint in New York City is undergoing 
discussion. 

...-Senator Lamar has been unanimously 
renominated by the Mississippi Legislature. 

..Both political parties claim to have car- 
ried the Greek elections. 








AS A RELIABLE REMEDY for Coughs, 


Colds, Hoarseness, or any affection of the 
throat and chest, use, according to directions 
given on each bottle, Madame Zadoe Porter's 
Cough Balsam. It is always reliable, and the 
possession of a single bottle may, in case of a 
sudden attack, prove to be worth fifty times 
its cost. Sold by Druggists everywhere. 
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Post on receipt of price, $3.50. 
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Brain and Nerve Food, 
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OSCAR WILDE. 








Hizak, holy Pallas! These are evil days 
When every boy must beg Silenus’ reed 
To pipe lewd land of Eros, and a creed 
Of Love, where Psyche bas nor part vor praise. 
Let the white Glyptothek teach cleanlier ways, 
Where Munich's guardemen stand and stern- 
ly heed 
Thy doorway, lest our callow youth, with 
greed 
In their loose eyes, defile with gaping gaze 
The marble pureness of the naked gods. 
O Pallas, bear! set thou a guard, we pray, 
And whip these babes, these lovesick, 
peeping boys, 
Bick to their healthful plays and decent 
toys. 
Haste thou, and purge thy Parthenon to-day 
Of all but men who bow when great Jove nods. 





PUDENCY IN LITERATURE. 


‘‘T nwaD it,” writes Milion of his studi- 
ous youth, ‘‘in the oath of every knight 
that he shouid defend to the expense of his 
best blood, or cf bis life, the honor and 
chastity of virgin or matron; frcm whence 
even then | learned what a noble virtue 
chastity sure must be, to the defense of 
which so many worthies, by such a dear 
niventure of themselves, had sworn. And 
if 1 found in the story afterward any of 
them, by word o¢ deed, breaking that oath, 
1 judged it the same fault of the poet as that 
which is attributed to Homer to have writ- 
ten indecent thivgs of the Gods. §8o that 
even these books, which to many others 
have been the fuel of waniouness and loose 
living,.1 caopot think bow but by divine 


A 





indulgence, proved to be so many incite- 
ments tothe love and stendy observation of 
that virtue which abhors the society, of 
bordelloes.” 

There speaks the true English. poet, 
mindfal of the chastity of his race and who 
holds that ‘‘ he who would not be frustrate 
of his hope to write well hereafter in laud- 
able things ought himself to be a true poem; 
that is, a composition and pattern of the 
best and honorablest things,” Such was 
the thought of Chaucer, of Spenser, of 
Shakespeare, of Milton, of Scott, of Words- 
worth, of Bryant. Such is the thought of 
Tennyson, of Longfellow, of Holmes, of 
Whittier, of Lowell, while, of Dryden, Scott 
writes in extenuation: 

* Dryden in tmmorta! strein 
Had raised the Table Round again, 
But that a ribald king and court 
Bade him toil on to make him sport, 
Demanded for their niggard pay, 
Fit for their souls, a looser lay, 
Licentious satire’s song and play. 
The world defrauded of the high design 
Profaned the God-giv’n strength, and marred the 
lofty line.” 

By all these streams, from the time when 
Tacitus saw the Germanic tribes glorious 
in the love of freedom and of chastity, the 
red blood of the Saxon has come down to 
us With the blush of purity in it as the royal 
mark of the line. 

The English-speaking race love a pure 
literature and will have it. They are not 
prudes, The rough vigor of Shakespeare 
and the rude plainness of their. Bibles do 
not disturb them. There was « purity and 
simplicity in the jheart of Robert Burns 
which assured them that he, too, was no 
Corinthian. But they will not have their 
literature Corinthianized, nor pardon those 
who attempt it. The incomparable genius 
of Byron never induced them to condone 
his flagrant offenses. Europe set her con- 
demnation on Heiue for such sins. Goethe, 
as any one may read in his conversations 
with Eckermann, bowed his genius before 
the rigor of these eternal laws — 

What, then, isthe mater with our age and 
our guardianship of the honor of our En- 
giish literature that there have of late been 
let into it such streams both of poetry and of | 
romance? We cannot put upon our pages | 
what Carlyle wrote in hot words, charged + 
with Scotch ire and honesty, of Swin- 
burne’s rabid "Agpodiowa, Rossetti’s ‘‘ Rose 
Mary” is but the tale of impnrity seeking 
impurity. The argument of Oscar Wilde’s 
longest song is an orgy. Morris, in his 


_larger poems, is sensuous, and in his short- 


er ones sensual. Walt Whitman we char- 
acterized last week, and, did we not fear to 
give more currency to their works, we 
might add a list whichis already far too 
long. 

As to novels, the matter is worse. What 
Victor Hugo foretold long ago has come to 
pass in the case of @ large class of French 
novels, translated and republished here. 
Working on the basis of a realistic theory, 
the authors bave been forced to outstrip 
each other in the sensational character of 
their plots, Each new production has sur- 
passed the others in bold impurity, until 
the notion seems now to have fixed itself 
in the minds of some authors and publish- 
ers that the public itself loves best the tale 
that is planted on questionable ground and 
keeps the mind running on the median line 
where virtue is compromised in the con- 
templation of impurity. 

By all these books, as they come to us or 
as we find them, we shall do our duty; but 
the public have a grave duty to perform, 
not only in watching and closing the 
avenues by which such works get into cir- 
culation, but in purifying and elevating pub- 
lic opinion. Nor have performed we our 
whole duty until we have pointed out the 
connection between the philosophy and ideas 
of the times and these productions. There 
is a deep and powerful sensuous nature 
in man, which will spring up and occupy 
itself with works like these the moment it 
can find oecasion or excuse. The realistic 
theories of art and the materialistic theories 
of religion furnish the required excuse and 
indirectly also the occasion. Conscience 
cannot. be upbecid in mastery over life 
when it is forbidden to formulate its right in 
the propositions of a spiritual philosophy. 
The root of the trouble we have described 
rans buck to the realistic tendency in art 





and the materialistic tenden¢y in philoso- 


TRE law-points submitted to Judge Cox 
by. the prosecution in the Guiteau trial, 
with the request that he would charge the 
jury in accordance therewith, are in sub- 
stance the following: 1. That, if Guiteau 
knew what he was doing when hie shot the 
President, and knew the difference between 
right and wrong in respect to that act, and 
that the act was contrary to the law of the 
land, he is criminally responsible. 2. 


-That, having this knowledge, he would. be 


responsible for the act. even though he be- 
Meved that he was thereby producing a 
public benefit or carrying out an inspifa- 
tion of divine origin and approval. 3. 
That Guiteau’s claim of an “irresistible 
pressure ” from inspiration to do the act, of 
which his own statement is the only evi- 
dence, would not excuse the act, provided 
he knew what he was dolng and that it was 
criminal and wrong. 4. That, if, by reason 
of disease, he did net know what he was 
doing, or, if he did know this, he did not 
know, that it was contrary to law, then, but 
not otherwise, he is not criminally respons- 
idle for the act. 

The legal points submitted by the de- 
fense were mainly the two following: 1. 
That, if Guiteau was legally sane when he 
shot at the President, and if he produced 
his death without malice on his part, then, 
under section 5341 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States, his crime would be 
simply that of manslaughter, punishable by 
imprisonment for not more than three years 
anda fine of not more than one thousand 
dollars. 2. That, if the jury have a *‘ reason- 
able doubt” as to his sanity at the time of 
committing the act, they must acquit him 
altogether of any crime. 

Judge Cox, at this writing, has not stated 
his ruling upon these propositions of law, 
and, therefore, has not indicated the pre- 
clse character of his charge to the jury ip 
respect to the law-points in this case. His 
incidental remarks during the argument of 
the counsel con both sides show that he has 
carefully studied the question. It is his 
prerogative to state distinctly the law as. to 
criminal responsibility, and then it will be) 
for the jury to decidé whether, under this: 
definition, the defense has succeeded in put- 
ing Guiteau inte the category of irresponsi- 
ble beings at the time of his shooting the 
President. The plea that the act was 
‘‘ without malice,” and, hence, that the 
crime is manslaughter, if Guiteau was sane 
at the time of the shooting, is a mere sub- 
terfuge and amounts to nothing. Insanity 
in the legal sense is his only defense, if he 
has any. 

Assuming, as we must, that the ruling of 
Judge Cox will be substantially in accord- 
ance with the propositions submitted by the 
prosecution, we do not see bow the jury’ 
can bave much difficulty in finding Guiteau 
guilty of murder. The insanity defense is 
signally a failure. The murder was calm- 
ly and coldiy premeditated, and then the 
purpose was carried into effect by a deadly 
weapon, the intention of the assassin being 
to produce instant death. He knew at the 
time what he was doing, and he knew the 
act to be forbidden by the law of the land. 
This knowledge is sufficient for legal re- 
sponsibility. Any insanity, so called, or de- 
lusion, or idea, or belief, or conviction, or 
pressure, or impulse, or inspiration that 
did! not dispossess him of this knowledge 
leaves him sane enough to be held respons- 
ible for his action and to be dealt with asa 
murderer. 

Judge Davis, of this city, in the recent 
case of Mrs. Coleman, put the point tersely 
and truthfully when, io his charge to the 
jury, he said: ‘‘The test of responsibility 
for criminal acts, where insanity is asserted, 
is the capacity of the accused to distinguish 
between right and wrong at the time and 
with respect to the act which is the subject 
of inquiry.” If Guiteau had this capacity, 
of which point the evidence leaves scarcely 
the possibility of a doubt, then all his talk 
about being inspired and compelled by God 
to do the terrible ¢ved is sheer moonshine. 
We say talk, siuce there is not a particle of 
evidence other than his own talk, after the 
commission of the crime, that he even be- 
lieved himself to be thus inspired or com- 
pelled. The belief, even if it existed, 
would not release him from criminal re- 
sponsibility, provided he knew. enough to 
know the nature of the ect and to know 
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~65,570, instead of 14,141. 
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And, surely, the mere assertion of such a 
belief, not proved to exist, amounts abso- 
lutely to nothing as a defense. Let it be 
once understood that a murderer, having 
committed the crime, can escape punish- 
ment. by asserting his inspiration to com- 


mit murder. and then murder trials had - 


better be dispensed with altogether. Every 
murderer would be sure to be inspired. 

* The jury is said to be a body of very intel- 
ligent men. If this be the fact, it will not 
take them long, after retiring for their ver- 
dict, to settle the question between the 
prisoner ond | the people. 


“ THE OBSERVER” SUPPLIETH A 
‘LITTLE IMFORMATION. 


The Observer publishes, with a great flour- 
ish, a table of “ Denominational Church 
Statistics,” prepared, it tells us, in response 
to ‘‘ repeated inquiries ” and as ‘*‘ the result 
of extensive correspondence.” It believes 





the table to be *‘ more complete and more 


accurate than apy statistics that can be 
found elsewhere” and, speaks of it as 
though nothing of the kind had ever before 
been attempted. We do not suppose that 
The Observer set out deliberately to impose 
upon its readers. We attribute its amazing 
blunders and assurance to that amiable 
fault which Dr. Johnson confessed led him 
to describe ‘‘ pastern” as the knee of a 
horse—“‘ ignorance, pure ignorance.” 

In the first place, such tables-have been 
frequently msde. The Bapt‘st Year Book, 
to metition a single example, out of many, 
has published a better table annually 
for many years, and Dr. Dorches- 
ter, in his recent book, has given 
fuller and- far more accurate statistics. 
Secondly, if an ‘‘ extensive correspondence” 
was bad with the “ officials of the various 
churches,” no use was apparently made of 
it. The number of churches is too ‘‘ exten- 
sive” to admit of such a supposition. 
Thirdly, the table is full _of errors, from be- 
ginning to end. Take the first iiem: ‘‘ Ad- 
ventists, 14,141.” The, Observer evidently 
does not know that there is more than one 
body of Adventists. Its figures appear to 
be given for the Seventh-Day Adventists 
If so, they are not Jate. In 1880 this body 
bad 15,570; but there are, at least, three 
other branches of Adventists, whose com- 
bined strength is about 50,000. 7'he Observ- 
er’s figures, therefore, should have been 
The third item 
is ‘‘ Disciples or Campbellites, 350,000,” 
and a star directs to a footnote, which says 
that thisis ‘‘ estimated.” Thiscould not have 
been secured, surely, by ‘‘ extensive corre- 
spondence.” The official report for 1880 is 
accessible toany one. It gives the statisties 
by states, and the aggregate is 591,821, in- 
stead of 850,006. The Christian Connec- 
tion, which was estimated in 1880 to have 
100,000 members, is not even mentioned. 
Freewill Baptists are credited with 74,851 
members, instead of 78,012, and nothing is 
said of the minor bodies of Free Baptiste, 
aggregating 25,000. Mennonites are classed 
as Baptists, though they do not insist on 
immersion, and are estimated at 20,000, in- 
stead of 50,000, as Dr. Dorebester more 
correctly puts it. The Reformed Episcopal 
Church is allowed only 5,432, whereas in 
1881, it bad 9,448. 

For the Methodist churches The Observer 
has followed, with some excuse, the Meth 
odist Year Book for 1881; but, if it had 
teally entered into an ‘extensive corre 
spondence” to prepare its table, it must have 
foun: out that the Year Book is nut to be 
depended on. For instance, the African 
M.‘E. Church is credited with only 214,- 
808 members, whereas, according to offi- 
cial reports made to its General Conferencé 
of 1880, it has 400,691. The Methodist 
Protestant Church had in the same year 
118,502, instead of 113,405. The African 
M. E. Zion is given 25,000 less than it had 
in 1876, and the figures for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church are for July, 1880. The 
minutes of the Fall conferences of that 
year were ready a year ago,.and they 
showed -that, instead of 1,700,302, the 
Church had 1,742,922. The statisties of 
the M. E. Church, South, published. in 
May, 1881, give that pods SUF.O, against 
828,301 ia The Observer's table. 


We observe with intense satisfaction that 
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and the Cumberland ; but The Observer does 
not know that there are two Reformed 
Presbyterian bodies. 

We hope it will bring out its “extensive 
correspondence ” and study it intently, with 
a view to further enlightenment, and that 
it will begin afresh to add extensively to 
this “‘ extensive correspondence,” and pub- 
lish one more table, ‘more complete and 
accurate” than this. “ower ”-complete and 
accurate one, in short, eclipse this most 
brilliant and unique performance, and then 
—learn what its contemporaries have done. 
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BROOKLYN'S NEW MAYOR. 


Tue people of Brooklyn, at the election 
of last Fall, chose Mr. Seth Low as their 
mayor for the next ensuingtwo years. His 
election was due to a popular uprising 
against ‘‘ Ring” rule and ‘‘ Machine” poli- 
ties, which for years had controlled the 
municipal government of that city. Mr, 
Low did not seek the office. The office 
sought him. Last. week he assumed its 
duties, with the power vested in him to 
appoint the heads of the different depart- 
ments of the city government. 

The first exercise of the appointing power 
by the new mayor consisted in a sweeping 
change in the Board of Education. Of the 
fifteen members whose terms of office had 
expired he reappointed but one. In re- 
spect to his reasons for this change, he re- 
fers to the fact that last Summer it was dis- 
covered thut a gross- process of swindling 
bad for years been goipg on in the finances 
of the Board, by which some two hundred 
thousand dollars of the people’s money had 
been stolen, He says that ‘‘ under ordinary 
circumstances” he should expect to reap- 
point a large portion of the retiring mem- 
bers, yet, in view of the facts, he proposes 
“to deal radically with the members out- 
going at this time,” expressing the hope 
that the members who remain will ‘‘ prove 
their fitness- for reappointment by their 
faithfulness and attention in the future to 
the work of the Board.” There is no doubt 
that there had been gross negligence, to say 
the least; on the part of the Board of Edd- 
cation, and this fact is the Mayor’s reason 
for dealing “‘ radically” with the retiring 
members. The reason is a good business 
reason. Men that have not been faitbful 
to their trust had better be superseded by 
others who will be more likely to perform 
lis duties. 

Mayor Low, in his message, justly recog- 
nizes the fact that, since the law gives him 
the sole power of appointment, the people 
of Brooklyn may justly hold him responsi- 
bie for the character and good conduct of 
the heads of departments appointed by him. 
Not having “the absolute power of re- 
moval,” he says: ‘‘ 1 wish to state distinctly 
that the acceptance of an appointment at 
my hands will be evidence to the communi- 
ty that the geutieman accepting it has per- 
sonally given me his assurance that he will, 
without delay, give me his resignation when- 
ever [ask for it.” This shows that the 
Mayor does net mean to shirk his responsi- 
bilities. He ia the head of the city govern- 
ment, and he means to be its head and will 
appoint no man in any of the departments 
who will not promptly retire therefrom at 
his request. 

-As to the question of patronage in the 
various departments, Mayor Low gives all 
the ofliec-seekera timely notice that they 
need not apply to bim. His plan is to ap- 
point the heads of departments, and leave 
them to appoint their subordinates, expect- 
ing, however, that they will consult him as 
to their deputies and chief executive offi- 
cers. He says: “‘I will not use my per- 
sonal irfluence with my appdinices to get a 
place for any map. Just because in this 
matter I propose to hold my appointees re- 
sponsible, 1 shall leave them free.” He 
further says: ‘I shall call without hesita- 
tion for the resignation of any cummis- 
sioner or bead of a department who suffers 
his department to be used fp any way #8 a 
political machine: and I shell at afl umes 
call for the discharge of any Clerk who 
fails to do his duty, or misuses his place, or 
whe is not needed. . . I shall. syn 
vo papers for any one ashiog for an ap- 
pointment, either from an off er in the city 
or na Officer out of theciry. The peuple of 
Brooklyn bave lodged too mutch power ia 
my bands formp.to permit it tav-be used-tq 
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further the personal aims either of others | 
or of myself.” ~ : 

It may be difficult for Mayor Low to 
realize all he hopes or all that the people 
expect from bis administration. He, how- 
ever, begins well. His message has the 
right ring. The city government under 
him will not be in the hands of a clique‘of 
politicians, or in those of a political ‘‘ boss.” 
The offices will not be‘dispensed for party 
purposes. The “machine” men will be 
invited to take the back seat, and the pub- 
lic good will come to the front as the con- 
trolling idea. We cannot doubt that the 
municipal affairs of Brooklyn will show a 
marked improvement under the new régime. 

Editorial Rotes. 

WE owe it to our subscribers to explain that 
the reason they have reteiyed Tue INDEPEND- 
ENT a day or two later than usual the past two 
weeks was because Christmas and New. Year’s 
were observed on Monday, which is our press 
day. Hereafter they may expect to receive their 
paper on the accustomed day. We beg pardon 
for introducing here a specimen letter or two 
from our mails. We seldom burden our read- 
ers with letters and quotations from cootem- 
poraries in praise of THe INDEPENDENT; but 


they will excuse the present trespass upon 
their attention : 


A lady in Philadelphia writes: ‘‘ We would 
not like to limit the value of two copies of 
THE INDEPENDENT to $6. We look upon our 
INDEPENDENT subscription as a stock invest- 
ment, Fielding a very large dividend.”’ 

An Episcopal clergyman says: ‘I want to 
thank you for the alert and fair manner in 
which you discuss all questions or allow them 
to be discussed.” 

A clergyman at St. Paul, Minn., says: 
“THE INDEPENDENT is the only paper that 
merits the name of a ‘Religidus NEWS- 
paper.’”” ; 

A subscriber at Moodus, Conn., says: 
“Herewith please find my reinittance of $5 
for 2 years’ credit from expiration of my last 
subscription. My subscription to your valu- 
able paper commenced, I think, with the sec- 
ond year of its publication and will close only 
with my life. How longa list of subscribers 
have taken your paper so leng?”’ 











Tae Nberal pulpit of Chicago has suffered 
two losses, of-which one is serious. Dr. W. 
H. Ryder, after a pastorate of twenty-two 
years, resigns the charge of St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church and will leave his work April 
ist. Dr. Ryder will go with the hearty respect 
and deep regrets not of Universalists only, but 
of all the other Evangelical churches. He hds 
been recognized widely as one of the most 
conservative men in his denomination. He is 
aman of abundant means and wil! devote his 
time to travel and study, with no diminution, 
he says, of his deep interest ip all that con- 
cerns the Universalist body. The other with- 
drawal is that of Mr. Miln, formerly a Brook- 
lyn Congregationalist, from the pulpit of the 
Unity Unitarian Church. The reason he gives 
for leaving the ministry for the law is, that he 
is “not av Orthodox Unitarian.”” He seems 
to have acted wirely. Certainly, Liberalism is 
not to be built up on the basis of any such un- 
belief ashe has been settling into for some 
years. 


Tae Executive Committee of the Counecti- 
cut Bible Society bas issued another pamphlet, 
entitled ‘ The Charges Proved,” in which they 
reiterate all that they have said before, with 
some more definite assertions. Of those 
charges connected with the assistant. treasur- 
er’s report we have spoken before, and we re- 
peat now that we see no sufficient reason for 
censure. It is true that in the printed balance- 
sheet the large amount of $197,146.77, which 
bad been on their books as foreign assets, is 
omitted ; and rightfully so, as it does not rep- 
resent value, but the old expénditure for 
plates of Bibles, etc., of no merchantable 
value. The note on the subject gives the facts, 
Then it is complained that the Bible House 
and securities are vot put at current market 
rates, but at cost or par valuation. That is 
honestly done and honestly stated. Another 
point is now brought out for the first time as a 
ebarge, and not a surmise, that in the secre- 
tary’s (not treasurer’s) report a statement ix 
made of the “strictly benevolent. and mission- 
ary work of thé Socicty.” which Is said to 
bave “involved an ex ure of §34¢,- 
585.90.” The Connecticnt Society vow dis- 
tinctly charges that she item given in this 
tutal of $44,435.91 paid for salaries aud expenses 
of colporteurs is in¢luded ip, and so a partial 
duplicate of the item of $78,313.49 meutioned 
as * Grants of Books for Colportage Work,” as 
the colporteurs Were fiaid out of the récefpts 
from sales) We Bave now takeu pains 16 
wake inquiry at tbe Bible Hours; aud we ere 
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‘correct. ‘The paragraph on the “ Gratuitous 
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satisfied that this assertion fs substantially 


Distributions and Appropriations” was made 
out copying from the treasurer’s books all 
that appeared there as charged to benevolence, 
without considering whether the system of 
book-keeping necessarily duplicated any items. 
It is certainly a fact that when it is said that 
the benevolent work ‘‘inVolved an expenditure 
of $842,585.90,” the statement is misleading. 
There was that much of appropriations, but 
not of expenditure, As ts shown, there was 
not that much to expend, after other ex- 
penditures, not benevolent, are deducted, We 
think that in its next report the secretaries 
will say that the appropriations during the 
year were so much, of which, when the receipts 
during the year from sales of books, ete. are 
deducted, there remains a balance of so much 
actually expended for benevolent work. That 
there was any designed purpose of gross de- 
ception, as charged, we do not believe, but the 
form was unfortunate and misleading. 


WHEN a man oncerides a bobby, his hobby 
is likely to ride him,.at last. Here is our excel- 
lent Lutheran friend, Dr. S8iss, who did well 
enough to find prophecies in the Bible, but when 
he began to find them in the Pyramid bis case 
was hopeless. What ingenious man could not 
tind new prophecies in an unlimited series of 
numbers and dimensions? And he bad to pub- 
lish his ‘‘ Miracle in Stone.”’ Now comes the 
next step. If tbe Pyramid is a- prophecy, 
why should not the constellations also, which 
were observed from the Pyramid? So 
here follows “The Gospel in the Stars,”’ a 
volume of nearly five hundred-pages, which 
prove—to those who can believe the in- 
eredible—that the twelve signs of the Zodiac, 
from Virgo to Leo, with their thirty-six 
primeval attendant constellations, ‘contain 
pictorially the whole character, offices, and 
work of Christ our Saviour, from incarnation 
to full ultimate consummation.” This, he 
tells us, is “‘a wonderful testimony to the 
Gospel and an invincible proof of divine rev- 
elation from the beginning.’”” We doubt uot 
that Dr. Seiss has a very sharp eye, that his 
microscope will discover the invisible; but 
what we lament is that, in his search for what 
is beyond common sight, he fails to let his 
common sense notice the obvious and patent. 
When Mr. Edmunds bad just been elected to 
the Senate from Vermont, a member asked 
Senator Collamer what kind Of a man his new 
colleague was. “ A very able man,” was the 
answer. “A very sharp-sighted map. Why, 
he can see a fly on a barp-door two miles off, 
with perfect distinctness- -and not see the door.” 





WHEN we published, Dec. 224, an editorial 
giving our views ‘‘ About the Frée Religious 
Association,” we bad no enspicion that such 
corroboration would come to it as is con- 
tained in the communication we print this 
week from the pen of Francis E. Abbot, who 
was a member of that Association at the time 
of which we spoke and who bad been the hero 
in the fight in the National Liberal League 
against the impure gang which at last captured 
it. The Index, of which Mr. Abbot used to be 
editor, replied to an article, and said that ‘‘Tae 
INDEPENDENT does vot cut a very handsome 
figure in picking up Joseph Cook's addled 
eggs to throw at the Free Religious Associa- 
tion.” We let Mr. Abbot answer The 
Index, It knows who he is and re- 
spectse him. Mark this: it is uot an 
Orthodox bigot that is making the reply, 
but a bowu-flde radical of the radicals, one be- 
yond all suspicion of sympathy witb ihe feith 
of revealed religion, the man who has seep and 
kpown more of Free Religion than any other 
man ou the continent, except O. B. Frothing- 
ham, and who, like Frothingbam, bas, after giv- 
ing years of hard labor to the cause, withdrawn 
from all connection with its orgenizations be- 
cause Hie does not see that they are helping 
parity and decency. The /ndez,to fill up the 
column in which it replies to us, put io the 
following sentiment,selected from the writings 
of its old editor : 

“ Mankind are to-day carrying a heavy and 

useless load of superstition to keep their 
‘morality’ in place, and resent as‘a sacrilege 
and irreverence the suggestion tbat more 
morality and less superstition would be a 
wiser arrangement,—F, E. Anvor.’’ 
How would more morality and less free relig- 
fon work? Pardon us if that seems like a ting 
at free religion. Give us more morality what- 
ever else must be diminished. 








Tuere fs a sense of the decent fitness of 
courtesy runving through the mention which 
The Christan Advocate makes of the resigna- 
tion of the Rev. Wesley R. Davis, of the Mad- 
fson Avenue Congregational church, which 
makes us glad that the dass are past when 
a previous editor uever failed to laapoon 
every man who withdrew from tlie Methodiet 
pulpit ; but The Adeoeute counnot but mevtion 
the fact that Mr. Davie, who was sick of the 





itineravcy, bes rematued tu thie pastorate 










some months less than the term of bis immedi- 
ate successor in the Methodist ecburch fv Har- 
lem. That is not a bad point to make tn favor 
of the Methodist {tinerancy, as ayainst the pas- 
toral system of other denominatious ; but. it 
might aleo remember that Mr. Davis bad 
the satisfaction of being bis own master and 
coming and going when he pleased, A re- 
port which we find in The Vermont Chronite 
gives a somewhat larger induction as to the 
length of pastorates among the Congregation- 
alists, though ina state as unfavorably off uated 
as any for the permanence of that relation. 
During the year eight pastors in Vermont have 
been dismissed, whose average term of service 
was seven and a half years. The record is not 
so bad as might have been supposed even of 
the uninstalled acting pastors of the state. 
Daring the year twenty acting pastorates term- 
inated, the average length of which was three 
and a quarter years. 


THe death of Professor John W. Draper re- 
moves a brilliant and prolific worker from the 
ranks of our distinguished men. We make no 
attempt to review his career nor to sum-up its 
results in an estimate of the man and bis work. 
If we did so, we should join with others in 
applauding bis aims and bis ingenious fertility 
and many-sided activity. It was, however, his 
misfortune that he bered himéelf with 
theories which could not fail of binging bim 
iuto collision not only with conservative 
opinion, but with the more careful s¢holarship 
of our times, and impair the value of work 
which otherwise might have been far more 
useful than it can now be. He belonged toa 
school which have never been slow to charge 
theologians with the fault of reading and 
writing history in the interest of their systems, 
but never perceived that, in his opposite way 
and with his anti-theological philosophy, be 
‘was a conspicuous example of the same fault. 
He threw himeelf with a kind of intellectial 
impetuosity into the wake of the late M:. 
Buckle, and, in the rash in spirationof this lesd- 
ing, produced hie “ History of the Intellectoal 
Development of Europe ’—a work in which it 
is hard to say which preponderates; the good 
or the bad, unless we take into consideretion 
the animus which vitiates its whole method. 
A conspicuous example of his temper ts his 
championship of the Saracenic power, which 
he glorified as the fertile source of modern 
ideas and modern civilization. His defecis 
were the defects of abad philoropby, and bis 
work has failed, it is instructive to observe, 
not so much betause any one has taken pains 
to demolish it as because the world’s scholar- 
ship bas flowed by ‘in silence in the.channel of 
a better philosophy. 





It was not a savory task that the Rev. Clark 
Braden took upon himself when he undertook 
to prove that Col. Ingersoll’s reeord proved 
him as bad a man as could be conceived; but 
he did it as one that reveled in it. One of our 
best religions papers, 7he Christian Standard, 
of Cincinnati (Disciple), bappened to have the 
evidence that the charge of plagiarism was 
falee and it presented the proof. Some corre 

pondence on the subject app da; buta very 
long, ‘‘ coarse, disrespectful, and: insulting 
commupication from Mr. Braden was at first 
declined, though afterward the editor of The 
Standard decided to print it, so a4 not to seem 
to deal unfairly. But just as it was going in 
type the editor received the following letter, 
in which the man just spoke out his nature: 

“Sir:—You made an ass of yourself, or, 
rather, acted the ase Nature made von a ask 
pardoo of the insulted asses), in intermeddling 
with what was nove of your business and pet- 
tifogging Ingersoll’s case like a jack-leg 
lawyer: then refusing me every privilege and 
right that wes anne be every principle of man- 
hood; lied in your editorial of Deeember 34; 
then pablished Ingersoll’s bombsstie game of 
bluff ; acted out what you are in your editorial 
in reply to Browder; uct the cowardly sneak 
in refusing me a charice to reply; and, fangh! 
1 feel humiliated in writing to such a thing— 
what is it’ / 

* Bend me the two articles | sent you. and I 
will never again look down to vou. If you 
could appreciate what you are, it would kill 
you. Fortunately for you, you-ean regard 
such conduct as manly. If selvage of a man, 
would die of self-loathing.. Exist, for it is not 
life, in your place and let me alone, ! 

“CLARK Brapey.”’ 
It would not be true to call Mr. Braden a mild 
blackguard. We presume the editor read 
Clark Braden’s abuse with the same composure 
which Diogenes once showed when some one 
said to him: *‘ The crowd are insulting you.” 
** But I am not insulted,"’ be replied. 








Tue sudden death of Kichard H. Dana, Jr., 
in Rome, removes trom the world ove of its 
most brilliant minds, Mr. Dana may be said 
to bave been borp distingnisbed ; but ir is his 
lasting glory that for bie first step; when « 
young man among the undergraduates of rtar- 
vard, he stripped nimeelf of tue sdvantages of 
bis birth, plauted bimself on » cominon level 
with workingmes, and acbieved theré a work 
whieb, by {ts intrinsic merits, geve nim the 
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foremost, which he held to his death, Mr. 
Dana distinguished himself ip many ways. In 
letters be shone in that brilliant galaxy at 
Cambridge which has never been surpasssed 
in this country. He was eminent at the Bar 
and has made his mark asa writeron law, He 
posseseed brilliant talents, which made him the 
all but incomparable orator to preside on great 
public oceasions, when his wit and his literary 
resources left him with no equal but our pres- 
ent minister at the Court of St. James. Mr. 
Dana traced his descent through bonorable and 
distinguished progenitors back to the best of 
the Massachusetts stock, and leavesa family to 
follow him, which is another of the many ex- 


amples to prove that the American democracy is’ 


not fatal to the permanence of strong families. 
He was a genial and generous friend, and, 
though liberal in his views, was devoted to the 
Episcopal Ohnreh, in which he was known as 
favoring the ritualistic enrichment of the 
service. 


Tux old Emperor William does not seem to 
be willing to relax the tenure of bis power as 
he grows into extreme age, nor does Bismarck. 
The rescript addressed by the Emperor and 
countersigned by Prince Bismarck decleres 
that the ministry are responsible to bim, and 
not, as in England, to any legislative body, as 
he himself, and not the Reichstag, directs the 
Government. This is theoretically and tradi- 
tionally true; but it is gradually coming not to 
be a fact. When the monarch ceases to be ab- 
solute, then there is no pause until the people 
become absolute, as in England, and such 
claims as this can be made only by sufferance 
aud with danger of violence. This declaration, 
accompanied by the extraordinary proposition 
that it is the duty of all officials to support the 
king’s policy at the elections, may lead very 
possibly toa revolution, We presume it was 
promulgated in anticipation of the very im- 
portant announcement that on March 22d the 
Crown Prince would be proclaimed regent, as 
it was desired to define his position for him. 
But it is one which he surely will not be able 
to maintain when he sits onthe throne on bis 
own right. If, as is reported, the A/gemeine 
Zeitung, the leading paper in Germany, bas 
been suppressed for its comments on the re- 
script, we may look for vigorous resistance, 
which may overthrow Bismarck, no matter to 
whom he may choose to call himself respon- 
sible. ’ 


It is difficult to conceive of a more disgust» 
iug spectacle than that presented by the non 
bidly curious and silly crowd that thronged 
Guitean’s cell on New Year’s Day. He had in 
the court-room invited the people to make him 
a New Year's call; and more than a thousand 
people tried to see him, and some three hun- 
dred persons were admitted to his cell, to each 
one of whom he gave his autograph. Indeed, 
he held a regular /evee during the whole day. 
The murderer of the President and one of the 
vilest criminals in the land, be thinks himeelf 
a hero, and such attentions as he received on 
New Year’s Day only contribute to inflame his 
insufferable vavity. Though on trial for his 
life and deserving to be hung, he enjoys the 
conspicuity and notoriety which his crime has 
givenbim. His vulgar blackguardism iv the 
court-room is, surely, quite enough for human 
endurance, without adding the disgusting 
scené in his cell of last New Year’s Day. We 
do not understand why the wardeu of the jail 
should have extended to the assassin of the 
President this strange and unseemly indulgence. 
The tendency of such a spectacle is to encour- 
age murderers to select great men for their vic- 
tims. Let them shoot Presidents, Cabinet 
ministers, or sevators, and they becom» heroes, 

Tue Cincivnati Anquirer publishes an inter- 
view with Senator Pendleton in regard to bis 
Civil Service Reform Bill. Being asked whether 
the passage of the bill would be for the inter- 
est of the Democratic Party, the Senator re- 
plied as follows: 

“Asa partisan Democrat, I am strongly in 
favor of the reform. I believe it will aid us 
greatly in getting into power. Patronage 
robbed us of the Presidency in 1876 and in 1880. 
Without patronage ov the part of the Republic- 
ans, who believes that they could have carried 
Indiana in 1880 or Virginia last Fali? If this 
bill should pass, it would paralyze the efforts of 
100,000 incumbents, fighting to retain $100,000, - 
000. This, of itself, in an election as close as 
that of 1876, or that of 1880, would decide the 
contest in our favor. The officeholders are an 
active, compact, disciplined body of men, paid 
by the year, allowed long vacations, furnished 
with cheap transportation, even where railroad 
fares are not paid by the Government, and com- 
pelled to be active, on pain of dismissal. What 
an immense force to bring against a party out 
of power, whose cohesion is the base of its 
principles!” 

Senator Pendleton is quite right in the opinion 
that the patronage system gives tothe party in 
power a great political advantage over the 
party out of power. It throws into one side of 
the scale the influence of more than a huadred 
thousand offices. If this view shall form a 
reason with Democrats for supporting the Pen- 
dleton bill, we certainly shall not object to the’ 
reason, We do not believe that the offices of 
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the Government belong to the party in power 
as political capital or that they should be used 
as a means of perpetuating its power. They 
ought not to enter as a factor into any popular 
election. The passage of the Pendleton bill 
will divorce all the offices in the subordinate 
elvil service from party politics and leave each 
party to stand on its own merits. 





GeyeraL Guant has written ae letter to 
President Arthur informing him that he bas 
recently examined the evidence in regard to 
Fitz John Porter before the Schofield Court 
of Inquiry, in 1879, and come to the conclusion 
that for nineteen years he has been “doing @ 
gallant and efficient soldier very great injustice 
fy thought and sometimes in speech.” In 
Other words, General Grant, after the lapre of 
nineteen years, hasentirely changed his mind 
as to the correctness of the decision of the 
court-martial in 1863, by which General Porter 
was ‘‘cashiered and forever disqualified from 
holding any office of trust or profit under the 
Government of the United States.” For these 
nineteen years he hes approved a sentence 
which he now thinks to be unjust; and for 
the correction of this injustice he makes an ap- 
peal to the President, suggesting that the 
whole matter be submitted to the Attorney- 
General of the United States, for his examina- 
tion and opinion. It is creditable to General 
Grant that, baving changed bis mind, he seeks 
to have the wrong, as be now regards it, cor- 
rected; and, if he is right 'n his present opinion, 
then a wrong has been done to General Porter 
which should be corrected. The fact that 
General Grant bolds the opinion after a care- 
ful investigation, and, in holding it, takes back 
all that be has previously thought and said, is 
a good reason why the President should give 
his attention to the subject and take the 
proper steps to iuform bimself on the point. 
We think that the Attorney-General would be 
a very proper person to examine the matter in 
the first instance. 


Dr. HamMonp last week delivered a lecture 
to the medical students of the University of 
the City of New York on the medico-legal as- 
pects of Guiteau’s crime, in the course of which 
he said : 

* Admitting the truth of all that is claimed 
by Lim inv his own behalf, no one familiar with 
the working of the human mind can fail to 
perceive that he was not actuated by such a 
delusion as would, if it were real, absolve bim 
from responsibility. He knew fully the na- 
ture of bis act and its consequences, and that 
knowledge was sufficient to make him perfectly 
responsible before thelaw. Conceding that he 
was under the belief that he was ivspired by 
Providence, or by God Almighty, to remove the 
President (to use hie own language), he had no 
right to constitute bimself a reformer or 
saviour of the Américan people. If he can 
plead the rectitude of his intentions iv justif- 
cation of his acts, soviety would beat the mercy 
of any man who chose to start out on a homi- 
eidal crusade. The safety of society will not 
permit us to absolve from responsibility for his 
acts any individual who commits a crime like 
that of Guiteau’s.”’ 


Dr. Hammond is entirely correct in the view he 
takes of this case. The law forbids murder 
and will not and cannot allow sane men to 
commit the crime, no matter for what reason, 
without subjecting them to the penalty. If 
they understand the nature of the act and its 
relation to the law of the land, then they are 
sane men in the legal sense, and must take the 
consequences, if they commit the crime. 


POSTMASTER-GENERAL JAMES last week 
finished bis work in the Post-Office Department 
and handed over the office and its duties to his 
successor, ex-Benator Howe, who has already 
confessed that he knows but little about the 
business he has undertaken to manage. Mr, 
James has held the office for about ten months, 
and during this short time bas made a record 
and performed a service iv the interests of the 
public that have won for him the confidence 
and respect of the entire nation. His history 
as postmaster in this city furnished an ample 
guaranty that he would be fully equal to the 
duties of the higber position to which President 
Garfield called him. It is largely due to Mr. 
James that the rascalities of the “S8tar-Route 
Ring’’ have been so thoroughly exposed, that 
the plunderers and thieves in office have been 
driven out of office, and that there is now 
good prospect of bringing this whole gang of 
thieves to justice. From the 4th of March to 
December Sist, 1881, he has effected a net re- 
duction of postal expenses to the amount of 
$1,489,168. It is estimated that when all the 
figures are ascertained it will be found to bea 
fact that the receipts for the last quarter end- 
ing December Ist will be equal to the expenses, 
thus showing, for the first time in more than a 
generation, that the Postal Department may be 
made self-supporting, while giving to the peo- 
ple all needed facilities. No man ever Jett the 
office with such a splendidrecord. It is much 
to be regretted that he could not be retained 
until the end of President Arthur’s term.. If 
Postmaster-General Howe will imitate the ex- 





ample of bis pred , the people will be 
very mach obliged to him and hovor him for 
his good sense in so doing. 
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Ir we do not forget to distinguish between 
that which fs incontestible and that which is 
mere guess-work, the so-called speculations of 
those engaged in scientific pursuits will not 
merely be harmless, but may help us to fathom 
what is as yet unknowable. We must usually 
have a plan of stady in any investigation. There 
must be some imagination in the pursuit of 
the real. That there was a time when there 
was no life on the earth we accept as truth, 
and that one form can be developed from 
another form is absolutely true, as is well 
known to students of what is designated mor- 
phology. It is also true, as shown by Darwin 
and others, that “like’’ does not “ produce 
like,” and that whole classes of individuals 
do appear from time to time with characters so 
distinct from their known parenté that they 
would be regarded@asofother species, or even 
genera, if their actual origin bad not been 
known... Allthis we do verily believe. When, 
however, Professor Thomas Taylor, of Wash- 
ington, tells us, in speaking of Bacteria, ‘‘ These 
simple forms of life are supposed to have been 
the first to make their appearance on oar planet, 
and to which, if we accept the theory of evo- 
lution, even the most complex of existing 
organisms owe their origin,” real science 
pauses before accepting premise or sequence. 
80, when the learned Dr. Ferdinand Cohn, of 
Breslau, says: “‘Itis not impossible that an 
ascending particle of Bacteria dust, which has 
floated for a long time in space, may reach the 
atmosphere of avotber world, and, if it there 
finds circumstances favorable to life, multi- 
plies’; “‘such a germ, finally reaching our 
atmosphere, seftled to the earth”; “from 
these first living germs have been produced the 
different forms we see in the animal and plant 
world,’’ we may still remember that that 
which floats, as well as that which sinks, in 
the atmosphere does so in obedience only.to 
the laws of gravitation, and that Bacteria, 
plants though they be, have as their special 
missiou the destruction of organic’ forms, and 
could, therefore, hardly be the progenitors of 
that which is organized. But, even admitting 
that ‘it is not impossible” that life-germs in 
form of Bacteria came here from another 
planet, the origin of life in that other planet 
still remains a problem. The change of venue 
does not help the case, . 


Governor CORNELL, in appointing Mr, 
Arnoux, of this city, to take the place of Judge 
Spier on the Bench of the Superior Cayt, pro- 
ceeded upon the theory that Judge Spier was 
born in 1812, a8 he claims, and, consequently, 
has not been holding the office beyond the 
limit of age, as fixed by the constitution of this 
state. This being true, then there can be no 
question as tothe validity of Mr. Arnoux’s ap- 
pointment, or his right to take and hold the 
office until the people shall have an opportuni- 
ty to fllit by anelection. Mr, O’Gorman, on 
the other hand, who was last Fall elected to 
this office, claims to have ample proof showing 
that Judge Spier is mistaken as to his age, and 
that he was born in 1810, and not in 1812, and, 
consequently, that the office was vacant by the 
limitation of the constitution at the time of his 
election, and, hence, that his election by the 
people, being a valid procedure, gives him the 
title. Both of these gentlemen appeared last 
week before judges of the court as claimants 
for the vacant seat; andthe seat was unani- 
mously awarded to Mr. Arnoux, on the prima 
Sacie aspect of the case, without any decision 
of the mooted point in respect to the age of 
Judge Spier. This is uot final and conelusive 
against the claim of Mr. O’Gorman, provided 
he can show that Judge Spier was born in 1810, 
and not in 1812, as he says. Unless the news- 
papers bave mis-stated the facts, Mr. O’Gor- 
man has a very strong case to present in favor 
of bis claim. 


....Itis a decidedly free interpretation of 
the subscription which office-bearers must 
make to the Confession of Faith which Dr. 
Walter Smith, of Edinburgh, made the other 
day, on the occasion of the ordination of the 
elders and deacons in the Free High Church, 
of which Prof. W. Rebertson Smith was one. 
He explained “that the adherence of the office- 
bearers to these questions was in so far as they 
agreed with Holy Scripture, because the su- 
preme rule of faith with them, as with all Pro- 
testant Churches, was not any confessional 
creed, but the Scripture itself. These Con- 
fessions were subordinate standards and were 
simply received in so far as they agreed with 
the Holy Scripture.” We Wish that were the 
true interpretation of the subscription ; but it 
is not. The Confessions are the authoritative 
and binding interpretations of. Scripture, as 
adopted by any Church. 

«++.We deeply ‘regret to be compelled to 
record the death ot Dr. John Cotton Smith, a 
man who will be al] the more missed as bis 
death follows so soon after that of: big friend 
and kindred spirit, Dr, E. A. Washburm He 
was a man of broad. catholic heart aud who 
did not allow his earnest evangelical faith to 
narrow his principles of comprehension to-~ 








| opposed, He was e scholar and a theologian. 
Awake also to the current thought of the day, 
but giving his heart to bis pastoral work and 
to the religious aod moral interests of the 
metropolis, of which he was a citizen. His 
missions have nearly three thousand scholars 
connected with them and during his pastorate 
of twenty-two years his church has given more 
than a million dollars to charitable work. 


...-In the face of the repeated and only too 
-well-founded assaults made by European 
writers upon the purity of American politics, 
itis not uninteresting to observe that an anony- 
mous Roman Catholic writer in the Historisch- 
politische Blatter, Vol. 88, No. 10, devotes over 
twenty pages to proving that the present ruler 
of France is money. Figures will lie and statis- 
ties can be manipulated so as to seem to prove 
almost anything, yet the details of this article 
certainly seem to reflect justly on some of the 
Freuch statesmen, and to vindicate for—shall 
we say the almighty franc?—an undue influence 
in several turns of policy. It is agreeable to 
note that the author names President Grévy as 
oné of the few clean-handed politicians. 

.--. The Boston Advertiser thinks the late Dr. 
Draper blundered in his theory regarding the 
civil conflict of the United States, but that his 
philosophy was wiser when he discussed 
morals and religion. It says: 

** In discu human histo 
be began ohh the tangible and papdiealteen: 
while theology—which he disliked cordiall y— 
begins and proceeds very differently. But 
there is reason to believe that Dr. Bra ‘s 
method, which be intended to be severely in- 
ductive, will eventually control the whole do- 
main of ethics, theology, and metaphysics.” 
If Dr. Draper ever made a notorious failure, it 
was in his religious speculations in his * His- 
tory of the Intellectual Development of 
Europe.” 

---. The lady in Manchester, N. H., who sent 
Presfdent Arthur a box of butternut candy 
got @ very pretty letter of acknowledgment ; 
but Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton, who sent 
bim a calf-bound and gilt edged copy of ber 
“History of Woman Suffrage,” did not get a 
Mne. She now proposes that the friends of 
the caase should suspend their conventions, 
resolutions, appeals, arguments, and petitions, 
and devote themselves to making butternut 
| eandy, and keepa box on the table of every 

senator and congressman, in the hope that it 
will persuade our lawgivers to give the sweet 
creatures the ballot, Possibly, Senator Hoar 
bas bad a box. Who knows? 


--+»The Presbyterian says that “the main 
business of Scotch professors just now seems 
to be to question and reject everything which 
they call ‘traditional.’”” Here is the evidence 
it gives—namely, that Professor Davidson, 
in the Encyclopedia Britannica, denies that the 
Book of Job is the oldest in the world and 
says it was written somewhere between>the 
time of David avd Ezra, and that Professor 
Lindsay, in the same volume, declares that 
‘literal and verbal inspiration is a mediwyal 
doctrine of the Reformers.” Mischievous 
creatures those Scotch professors must be. 


+-s-Our contemporaries are making im- 
provements. The Congregationalist appears 
cut and pasted, but has not yet reduced the 
size and multiplied the number of its pages. 

- The golden age of some papers is believed to 
be in the past. That of The Congregationalist 
is always in its present. Our congratulations 
to the excellent Jewish Messenger on the com- 
pletion of its first quarter-century. It is 
edited with great intelligence and candor and 
we do not find it safe to omit reading it. 


---. The general opinion of those who have 
watched the jury and noted their unconscious 
indications of thought and feeling is that they 
arean unit in favor of convicting Guiteau., Of 
course, this is guess-work; yet it is difficult, 
in view of the overwhelming evidence estab- 
lishing the legal sanity of the assassin, to see 
how the jury can give any credence to the plea 
of insanity. His conduct in the court-roem re- 
futes the plea. His own story on the witness- 
stand gives the lie to the theory. 


«++-The superciliousness of The Living Church 
would shame the eyebrows off a hooded ape. 
Remember that the Episcopal Church has 
three-fourths of the chaplaincies in the gift of 
the Government, and read the following: 

“The whom President 
lately wocsinated to the Senate for cbepla 7 
West Point, Rev. William Postlethwalten was 
a Church c man, but was deposed. by the 
Bishop of New York, in 1875, having joined the 
Cummins movement.’’ 

« The person!” “ The Cammins movement!’ 

«+» Die. Cyrus W. Field has published a 
statement showing that the total cmount of 
the Garfield Fund received by bim is $361,891.- 
72, which has been paid over to the United 
States Trust Compaay and by the Company 
invested in 311,000 United States four-per-cent. 
bonds, the interest of which will be paid to 
Mrs; Garfield @uring her life-time and the 
principal wil] then goto her children. This isa 

‘magnificent expression of public sympathy. 
\~ el The 
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make all matey alt bse sepieiiins on ney biliinsiints 
plesis creating no little consternation among 
the “ regulars,” who regard the offices as their 
property. The mayor has made no pledges of 
party favor to anybody and keeps his counsels 
to bimeelf until he is ready to put them into ex- 
ecution. He evideutly means practical re- 
form in the exercise of bis powers. 

.. The Providence Press puts the point well 
whea itsays: “ Suppose, now, President, and 
Cabinet, and congressmen cease talking about 
crusbing out polygamy in Utah and begin to 
crush it out. The determination at Washing- 
ton has been just as fixed as it is now for the 
last quarter of a century; but the Mormons 
bave waxed strong, all the same, and are 
rapidly gaining control of other territories be- 
sides Utab.”’ 

.... Whether President Arthur’s admivistra- 
tion is to prove a success or a failure depends 
upon the question whether he conducts it om 
the well-known principles of the Republican 
Party or lends himself to the support of the 
objects of a faction of that party. The latter 
course wil politically ruin him and bis admin- 
istration. 


...The ministers of Virginia are making a 
concerted movement to prevent the passage by 
the Senate of the bill which was recently passed 
by the House of Delegates removing the politi- 
cal disabilities of some forty persons whohave 
been engaged in fighting duels. The bill, were 
it to become a law, would be a disgrace to the 
state. 


-+-It has recently been decided by a court 
in South Carolina that a condition in a will 
which requires a legatee under the will tobe 
reared in the Roman Catholic faith is void, be- 
cause it is against public policy. The will 
standsasif the condition were not annexed, 
because the conditiou itself is a nullity in 
law. 


..- The last consus shows that, out of a tot 
population in Georgia of 1,540,180, there were 
967,009 who either could not read or could not 
write, while in Massachusetts, out of a total 
population of 1,783,085, there were but 168,- 
715 persons who were in this predicament: 
This presents a notable contrast. 


«++. What is “moral insanity”? “ Wicked- 
ness,"’ says Dr. Gray. What is “klepto- 
mania’? ‘‘ Stealing,” says Dr. Gray. What 
is ‘‘dipsomania’’? ‘‘ Drunkenness,”’ says Dr. 
Gray. What is “‘pyromania”? “ Incendia- 
rism,” says Dr. Gray. These technical terms 
the Dr. puts into plain English. 

..-Over seven hundred thousand foreigners 
eame to this country in 1881, designing to make 
it their permanent home. This is without 
parallel in any previous year. The prospect is 
that during the current year an equal if nota 
greater number will be added to our foreign- 
born population. 


.. Twenty-four medica] experts have testi- 
fied in regard to the question of Guiteau’s in- 
sanity, end Dr. Spitzka, of this city, is the only 
one who gave it as bis personal judgment that 
the prisoner is or has been insane. The 
unanimity of nearly ali the experts isa telling 
fact in the case. 


.- The 8ub-Treasury in this city commenced 
the new year with $26,000,000 in silver in its 
vault, weighing 800 tons, and $57,000,000 in 
gold, weighing 114 tous. Had the whole 
amount been in silver, the weight would have 
been more than 1,700 tons. 


.-«The lower house of the Tennessee Legis- 
lature has among its members a white man and 
a Negro who before the war held the relation 
to each other of master and slave. The world 
moves, sometimes Very rapidly. 

..Well says The Watchman that age and 
experience are of great value in journalism. 
Best of all is a young mind in an old body, and, 
therefore, we congratulate The Watchman. 

-..-Guiteau divided his New Year callers 
into “the high-toned, middle-toned, and low- 
goned.”’ The Jast of these classes would, doubt- 
less, embrace the whole number. 


--One of the English ritualistic papers 
asks if itis Jawfulto kiss unbaptized babies, 
Not unwashed babies. 

nen 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 





Wirs the ist of January we began our 
new system of doing business with our sub- 
scribers on a cash basis, stopping at ex- 
Piration of time paid for all subscriptions 
expiring after January 1st, 1882, and have 
received from them unanimous commend- 
ation. Hereafter we shall stop all subscrip- 
tions when the time paid for expires. 

Subscriptions .which expired prior to 
January ist, 1882, will be continued ‘as 

: heretofore, and our subscribers will greatly 
_ oblige us by promptly renewing. 
The date of expiration of subscriptions 
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tn dtteage Dediiested appesitd the aaboestber’s' 


name on the yellow address Jabel on the 
first page of the paper; and, owing to the 
fact that our mailing list has to be placed in 
the hands of the printer from one to two 
weeks previous to the issuing of the paper, 
we urgently request that our friends will 
renew their subscriptions at least two weeks 
before expiration. 





TO EVERY SUBSCRIBER. 





WE have scarcely a subscriter who could . 


not easily induce one person, at least, to 
join him in ordering Tue InpEPEnpENT 
for this years By so doing both would get 
the paper for $2.50 each, instead of $3, 
our lowest terms for single subscriptions. 
By inducing four persons thus to join 
(making five in all), each would get the 
paper for $2 a year. At that price, if only 
stated to friends and neighbors, our sub- 
scription list could easily be doubled in 
three months. 


There is scarcely a village paper in the 


“country which sells below $2 per annum, 


and if it can be made known through our 
friends that Tue INDEPENDENT can be had 
in clubs of five or more at that low price, 
the result would be an immense accession 
to our subscription list, which, by the way, 
is rapidly and steadily increasing. 


We thank a host of friends who are now 
aiding us on the new club rates now named. 


Lublisher’s Department. 


SooTHine AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equal s Coe’s. Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, Colds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 
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DisEasep LUNGS ARE GREATLY ON aN INCREASE IN THIS 
Country.—The sudden changing of weather Jas dove 
much to give rise to Consumption ; but there are thou- 
sands of cases who bring it on by their own impru- 
dence—such as wearing damp clothing, and going 
from the warm room into the cold air, and checking 
the perspiration, which causes irritation of the lungs, 
and then matter or phiegm will collect, which Nature 

ieve b ‘bin: 4 vi 
wal U7 to sae neous up, 62 peevens pus 


of cases of Consumption, if it is taken tn time. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


60,000 IN CANADA. 


Aone the few leading newspapers of Canada The 
LondOn (Ont.) Advertiser is one of the most prom- 
iment. Its daily and weekly editions number over 
60,000 copies each week, and in point of ability and 
reputation it stands equally well. “Front rank 
among Canadian newspapers,” says Ayer & Son, of 
Philadelphia. “The Advertiser prints the number of 
copies claimed,” says Geo. P. Rowell & Co., of New 
York. (@" Address any responsible advertising agent, 
or JOHN CAMERON & CO., Advertiser Office, Lon- 
don, Canada. 








NOTICES. 





CHICKERING HALL. 
FOUR GRAND CONCERTS 


ORIGINAL JUBILEE SINGERS 


FISK UNIVERSITY, 
1871. Nashville, Tenn. 1882. 
First ans eam in PO Say since the Winter 
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Weekly Market Review, 


(For the week ending, Friday Friday, January 6th, 1882.) 


GROCERS’ WHOLESALE MARKET. 


Santos, Choice to Bes! 


COFFEE. 
Rio, Good oes Choice 
Cascbaved ochonial os 
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SUGAR. 


DRAMGERTED 10.055 ccctendcedessqvceces 
Wauite.—Standard A..........0esee0-- 
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George’s Cod (new) ver atl.... 
Grand Bank Cod...........-++- 
Mackerel, No. 1, Mass 
Mackerel, No. 2, Mass 
Mackerel, No. 3, Mass......... 
Herring, per box........... ..- 
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Turk’s Islands, per bush 
Mediterranean............+++« 
Liverpool, Fine, Ashton’s. 
Liverpool, Fime, Higgins’s 
Liverpool, Fine, Phonix 
Liverpool, Fine, Washiagton’s.— 
Liverpool, Fine, other brands. .— 
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SOUTHERN FLOUR: 
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Corns MEAL: 
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GENERAL MARKET. 
FLOUR. MEAL, Ero 


Supertine Spring....... Soe 
State Extra Brands 
Western Spring Wheat Ex 
ee Clear 


Ex. Amber, Ind. 0O.. Mich. 
Ubio Round Hoop Extra. . 
White Wheat Ex.. 5 
Double Extras Obio, fnd. 
St. Louls Fancy Family... 
8t. Louis Vouble Extras.. 
8t. Louis ‘Triple Extras, .. 
Genessee Extra Bran 
Winter Wheat, Patents. . . 
White Wheat, Michigan. . 
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Balt., Alex., Georgetown. 
Richmond Family 
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Linseed Sea: sees 
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BESELES 
SSSSsssss Fes 
@OOE554 
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HAY J AND STRAW. 
Shipping, per 100 Ibs. .......... — 6 @ 
Timothy, prime, per 100 Ibs....$1 00 
Clover, mixed. eg *  seeen BS 
Oat Straw. oe 
Long Rye Straw, “ “ — 70 @ 
Short RyeStraw, “ “ ....—-60@ 
aeRO SS ES ee SP 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKET. 
NEW BUTTER. 


bi tISt 


Sasssg 





State Creamery, isir to choice. .... -e eet @35 
State Dairy, pails and tubs............ 33 @u 
State Dairy, tubs.inferior............. 27 @81 
Western. ry, choice to fancy....... 30 @33 
Western, Factory, fair to choice, ...... 16 @238 
CHEESE. 
State, Factory, fine.................00- 129:@18 
Good to prime@........... cece cceeeeees 11 ¢ ~’ 
Se St a are ee 9% 
Ohio factory, flat fine . 
Flat, good to prime..... 
Skimmed creamery......... 
Full-skimmed factory 
EGGS. 
Long Islaud New Jersey, aud near-by 4 @32 
State and Pennsvivama............... 28 @22 
Weatern and Canadian,.............. 27 @% 
aA 
Western, per 100 lbs.. . 811 pa 424 
Ris ic: cio cclavede sheudsswt's _-— 1 42% 
a ck Gis Gat ito Hak wt 11 70 @ rH 85 
—- POULTRY. 

Turkeys. dry picked............ — 183 @— 16 
Spring Chickens. Philadeipbia.. — 17 @— 19 
Fowls, GUE a coc avede cocnceavee — 13 @— 14 

State and Western...... -— 7@— 9 
eS ae oe — 11 @— 15 

VEGETABLES. 

Cucumbers, L. 1., per 100.. ....$1 25 @81 50 
Onions, per bbl........-.-.-eee @ 3 50 
Celery, ver doz.......... ese Mase 100 @200 
Bweet Potatoes per bbl......... 8 560 @ 5 00 
Beets, L. I., per pgm 2 25 @ 2 50 
Cabbage, L. L.. per 100.......... 10 00 @18 00 
Cauliflower, Jerse Fendi. 1., bbl. 3 00 @ 7 00 
Egg Plant, per bbi......... . 150 @1 7% 
Turnips, White. per100 bunches. 3 00 @ 4 00 
Turnips, Russia, per bbl......... 1 7% 1@ 2 2 
Potatoes, new, L.1., perbbl..... 2 50 @ 300 
Potatoes, new, Jersey, per bbl.. 2 25 @ 2 530 

DOMESTIC GREEN FRUIT. 
Grapes, Concord, Up River, p. Ib 3 @ 84 
Grapes, State Delawares, perlb.. 6@ 8 


Plums, Norfolk,damson, per bb]. 86 00 @$6 50 
Plums, Green Gage, perbbl...... 9 00 @10 00 
ny Greenings, do — head, 


Apples, ‘all Pippin, per bbl... . 20 @ 300 
Apples, Baldwins, oer bbi........ 475 @5w0 
Pears, cooking, per bbl......... 2.00 @ 8 00 
Pears, Seckels, per bbl.......... 400 @ 6 00 
DOMESTIC DRIED ghee “ 
bh 8, Sli GRAS. sais 0.0 ovivere 
Beeches, Pete sense e 4: me 19 a al 
‘eaches, Unpeeied...... Socetoes = 
Black’ BIE sicc.cdatetcevuswach? _ ine 18 
CATTLE MARKET, 
ba pressed 8 @— 103 
City Dressed. ..........-+5055- - — 
Western Dressed.............. —- 5@— 8 
Live SHEEe: 
WERGEB. 0 0c vocccccvcccs ce cee — 4£@— 6 
Live Lams: 
Fair to prime.. cssceccserm 8§@— T 
DaeEsseD CaLves 
Jersey prime........6--+-seee — 8@— 9 
Buttermilk .........0-6-+00-06 — 3o— 8 
Lrvs CALVES: 
Mount Holly, choice.......... — 1l @— 13 
State, prime.........5...+645- — 8@— %& 
Hogs, DRESSED : 
State, per 100 Ibs..........+++ waded wed 


seer ew emer ereee _- 


Cit, 
Live, State, Western. 100 Ibs.. 6 75 ‘@ 6 7 
GUANO AND FERTILIZERS. 


Per Ton. 
Soluble Pacific Guano.......... t- 
Listers’ Stand. Rupespoes hate. .87 00 
Ammoniated Dis’d Bone .82 00 
“« U.S. Phosphate......... 
*« Ground Bone............ 
“ Crescent Bone........... 





“ Buckwheat Fertilizer.... 
epee Ities meh ae we to a 


one (Sichigaa Carbon W Works) 
obacco Grower 
raw Bon n Carbon Works) 
one Flour 
(Michigan Carbon Works) 
Matfela Fertilizer (in lote less 
than car-load...........++-+- 
Matfield Fertilizers (car-load lots) 
Baugh’s Raw Bane Suaperphos- 
phate, per 2,000 Ibs......... 
Baugh’s Twent ‘ive Dollar Phos- 


hate, per | eee 
Bangh’s  percarer nda Bone 

h’s rt Bove, per 2,000 
Allen’s Phosphate.............+ 85 
Soluble Marine Guano.......... 45 
Guano, Peruv’n, rectified, Saat 7} 


Guano, ae or Guanape 
CARIB ING. ) co's -ooapenoier vane 


52 

Bone, = tye av * Reais ~ 29 
“ ed, bigh -+0 8 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 





Financial. 
THE LINCOLN NATIONAL BANE. 


To-pay the Lincoln National Bank and 
Sale Deposit Company, with its temporary 
offices opposite the Grand Central Depot, in 
Forty-second Street, will go into operation. 
Postmaster-General James is its president, 
while behind him are a strong board of di- 
rectors, which includes such names as Alfred 
Mayor Grace, Joho W. 
Harper, of the pulflishing house of Harper 
Brothers, Frederick Kuhne, and George 
W. Lane, vice president of the Chamber of 
Commerce. The facts that the Vanderbilts 
own alarge proportion of the subscribed 
$600,000 stock and that the Bank will be the 
depository of their personal and railroad ac- 


Van Santvoord, 


counts are guaranties of a financial standing, 
atthe start, whieh may be safely said to render 


its success beyond peradventure. The neces- 
sity for some such institation in the upper 
part of the city and the moral certainty 


that, with the vast interests of the Vander- 
bilis identified with it, it could not be a 
mere experiment seem to have brought 
prominent capitalists, mer- 


chavis, and public 


together the 
men constituting its 
hoard of directors, as if by an intuitive self- 
interest, in the fujl assurance that they are 
on solid ground. 

The reul inventor or discoverer of the Lin- 
coln Bank, it is said, is Dr. Sidney A. Cdtey, 
for many years an intimate friend of the late 
A little less than 
William 
H. Vanderbilt, on Madison Avenue, the 


Commodore Vanderbilt. 


a twelvemonth ago, meeting Mr. 


Doctor remarked to that gentleman that he 
had just then caught a capital idea, He 
wenton to say: 
the Grand Central Depot a big bank and 
safe-deposit company. There is a public 
necessity for just such an institution right 
there and now. All this part of the city is 
coming to be more and more the focus of 
vast commercial and financial interests, in- 
cluding wholesale and retail trades, with 
innumerable important industries, employ- 
ing in the aggregate an immonse active 
capital, demanding the very facilities 
which such an institution would provide 
on the spot; besides which, being within 
convenient reach of the wealthy families 
and residents of Murray Hill and the up- 
town avenues, who have no nearer deposit 
for their plate and valuables than miles 
away from their residences, in the lower 
end of the city, it would assuredly attract 
to itself 


class.” 


a large clientele from all that 
‘*A bright idea, Indeed,” rejoined Mr. 


Vanderbilt, adding: ‘‘Go to work now, 


Doctor. Organize your company, select a 
president and board of directors, get the 
stock taken, and, if your men are of the 
right stamp, f will interest myself in the in- 
stitution.” 


Remembering that Postmaster 


James 
some months previously had said to him 
that it was probable the time would come 
when he might desire to retire from public 
life, in which case he would like to identify 
himself with the Vanderbilt interest, Dr. 
Corey nextgbad an interview with that gen- 
tleman, sated bis propositions, and received 
in return av assurance that he would accept 
the presidency of the bank, if it was ten- 
Subsequently Mr. James 
became a member of President Garfield’s 


dered to him. 


Cabinet; but, nevertheless, the arrangements 
for placing the institation on a proper basis 
went on vigorously, though quietly. A 
board of directors was selécted and in a 
short space of time the entire stock of the 
two institutions ($600,000) was taken up, 
the Vaunderbilts themselves — a large 
portion, 


‘I would plant opposite’ 





- THE PRICE OF SILVER. 


WE have received the following letter: 

“Will the commercial editor of Tax Inpr- 
PENDENT give his opinion as to what effect 
the cessation to coin silver by our Govern- 
ment would have upon the price of bullion? 
I find we are now coining about two-thirds of 
the product of our own country, but have 
been unable to find any who would give an in- 
telligent answer to the above question. Would 
London absorb the surplus and sustain the 
present price; or, if not, where would the 
price drop to? An answer to this will oblige 
the writer, who sends his first question for 
perbaps twenty years.” 

The silver men who advocated the pas 
sage of the Silver Law,in 1878, did not 
deny the fact that the silver dollar to be 
coined under this law would not, at the 
then existing price of silver, be the com- 
mercial equivalent of the gold dollar. 
They claimed, however, that the ef- 
fect of coining silver by the Government, 
at the rate proposed, would be to raise the 
price of the metal in the markets of the 
world, and that thus the silver dollar 
would become equal to the gold dollar. 
The result shows that this claim was not 
well founded. The simple truth is that 
our coinage of silver under the Silver Law 
has had no appreciable effect upon the 
market price of the metal, one way or the 
other; and the- reason lies in the fact that 
the quantity bought and coined, when 
compared not with our annual production 
of silver, but with the whole stock of sib 
ver in the world, bas been too insignificant 
to make any impression on the market or 
create any unusual demand for the metal. 
The withdrawal in a year from the world’s 
market of $30,000,000in silver or the addi- 
tion of this amount is a mere bagatelle 
in comparison with the world’s stock of 
silver—too small to affeet the price of the 
metal under the law of supply and de- 
mand. 

Hence, we answer our correspondent by 
saying that, asour coinage of silver dollars 
has had no appreciable effect upon the mar- 
ket price of the metal, so the cessation of 
that coinage would not be likely to have 
any appreciable effect. The status of things 
remaining just as it is with other nations, 
we do not suppose that our ¢continu- 
ance in the coinage of silver or our sus- 
pension of- the coinage would’ make any 
noticeable difference with its price in the 
general market of the world. The United 
States, acting alone, are not strong enough 
and no nation thus acting is strong enough 
to affect the price of silver in the world’s 
market. The question of its price is far 
too big a question for any one nation to 
solve. The silver men were greatly mis- 
taken when they supposed that the discon- 
tinuance of the coinage of silver dollars by 
the Act of 1873 was the cause of the fall iu 
the price of silver, and they were just as 
much mistaken when they supposed that 
the Silver Law of 1878 would lift the price 
of silver. ‘They reasoned illogically and 
contrary to the facts in both cuses. 

As to the future price of silver, whether 
we continue the coinage or not, we can 
give our correspondent no certain light, 
vot knowiog what conditions in the future 
will control this price. The probability, 
however, is that the price will not for 
many years to come, if ever, go back to the 
old standard; and that silver, as com- 
pared with gold, must hereafter take a 
lower average rank than that of other years. 
This grows out of the fact, among other 
causes, that the volume of the world’s 
trade and business has been so stupend- 
ously enlarged that silver is less convenient 
for monetary use, except in small transac- 
tions, than gold. Stage-coaches have given 
place to railroads; and so silver, fora like 
reason, is giving place to gold iu the ex- 
changes of the world. The latter is more 
convenient for modern trade, while the 
former is well suited to be av auxiliary 
currency in comperatively small transac- 
tions. 

We add in conclusion that it is not the 
proper business of the United States Gov- 
ernment to buy aud coin silver for the sake 
of keeping up its price, any more than it is 
to buy wheat for the sake of keeping up its 
price. Silver is one of the productions of 
the couvtry, and, like any other production, 
it must take its chances in the market as to. 
price, The Government, as such, bas and 








should have nothing to do with the question, 
any more than it has with the price of 
potatoes. 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 


Tue stringency that has existed in the 
loan market subsided the latter part of the 
week, in: consequence of the large amount 
of money put in circulation by the payment 
of the January interest by the Treasury De- 
partment and the setilement of dividends 
by the various banking and insurance insti- 








‘tutions, thereby enabling borrowers to se- 


cure their wants at 6 percent. on the pledge 
of stock collateral. 
ment bond dealers varied but a trifle from 
the rate quoted last week. Prime mercan- 
tile paper sold at 6 and 64 per’vent., accord- 
ing to the date of maturity. 

U. 8. Bonps.—The Government bond 
market lost its characteristic strength this 
week, owing, no doubt, to the desire of 
holders to sell, in order to secure the profit 
of the rise noted last week, which resulted 
in a decline in extended 68 of } per cent., 
extended 5s of 4 per cent., and 44s } per 
cent. The closing quotations were as fol- 


ia. Ask’d.) Bid, Ask’é. 
6s continued,...10 % 101 |Currency 6s,'95.125 - 
‘ten Me, re 114i 11484 GurrensySererize | — 
, Feg.. "97. _ 
436s, 1891, 14% 11454'Gurrency 68,°98.125 -— 
4s, 1007, reg-. 117% Currency 66,°90.125 — 


The amount of bonds still outstanding un- 
der the one hundred and fifth call ts $2,- 
265,800, and under the one hundred and 
sixth call $10,900,500. 

The national debt of the United States 
was reduced $133,600,018.90 during the 
year 1881. 

It is reported that, in round figures, there 
is a surplus in the treasury of the State of 
New York of $2,500,000, after paying the 
expenses of the year, which is the largest 
sum that has ever been left on hand. The 
taxpayers will appreciate this in giving 
** honor to whom honor is due.” ~ 

GOLD AND Sirver.—The total amount of 
the imports of gold and silver at the port 
of New York for the week was $100,157. 
The exports for the same time, $228,239. 

The preduction of gold in the State of, 
Georgia has increased from $40,000 in 1875 
to nearly $4,000,000 in 1881. 

The circulation of the standard silver 
dollar for the week was $104,498, aguinst 
$227,499 for the corrésponding week last 
year. 

Tle experts who have been busily en- 
gaged in determining the aggregate value 
of the coin and builion in the United States 
Assay Office, in New York, have finished 
their labors. They found the amount to be 
$52,115,108.57, for which Pierre C. Van 
Wyck, the new superintendent, bas given 
a receipt. The coin and bullion comprise 
foreign and deposit gold bars worth $41,- 
230,680.31, fine gold bars worth $3,554,- 
490.15, fine silver bars worth $125,623.49, 
gold and silver coin and silver dollars in 
the Sub-Treasury $7,320,184.93, from 


which is to be deducted unpaid checks to! 


the amount of $126,032.99, gold and silver 
coin and silver dollars in the Assay Office 
$10,212.68. 

The friends of the silver dollar in Con- 
gress seem to favor the stoppage of the 
excessive coinage now going on, and enact- 
ing that the dollars tarned out of the mints 
in the future shall contain epough metal 
to be worth as much as a hundred cents ia 
gold at the present ratio of the two metals; 
but they do not seem to see that, if the sil- 
ver dollar is made to be worth a gold 
dollar, the gain in weight and size will 
increase the popular objection to the coin, 
because it is too big and tod heavy to 
carry. 

Foreign Excuanee.—The market for 
foreign exchange has been dull and inactive 
throughout the week, with the quoted rates 
at $4.81 for 60-day bills and $4.85 for de- 
mand. Actual business was done at con- 
cessions ranging from §c. to te. off. 

Bank SraTement.— The Associated 


Banks, in the weekly statement issued by | 


the Clearing-House this week, present a 
very favorable exhibit, which shows a gain 
in specie of $3,731,500 and in legal-tend- 
ers of $736,800, an increase in deposits of 
$9,610,000, an expansion in loans of $3,- 
667,000, and an increase in circulation of 
$46,600. The movement for the week re; 
sults in a gain in eurplus reserve of $2, 
200 and the banks now aaa 


a - 
a 


The rate to Govern. . 








Manhattan. 7,126,000 1 878,000 

Merchants’. 7.163.000 608,400 875.200 6,168,800 
Mechanics’. 7,715,000 1,686,000 222,000 6,764,000 
Union....... 4.587. 901.900 225.400 3,968,500 
America.... 9,110,900 990,400 645,500 6,329.400 
Phenix..... 2,849,000 _ 730,000 38,000 3,000,000 
CMY ..0.00.25 7,315,900 2,616,100 240,000 17,944,700 
Trad’smen’s 2.674.800 899,800 71.700 

Fulton... 1.728.800 267500 154.800 1,916,100 
Chemical... 13,708,000 3,787,700 78,500 19,827.600 
Mer. Exch.. 4,016,700 529,600 316,700 9,201.400 
GallatinNa 4,246.70 480200 111,000 2,218,200 
B’tch.&Dro. 1,597,000 345.100 48,800 1,425,400 
M’chs.&Tra. 1,109,000 156,000 185,000 1,127,000 
Greenwich. 901,900 19,400 140,100 872,460 
Lea. Manuf. 38,156,800 447.800 2,578,200 


Amer. Ex... 13,320,000 2,567,000 10,870,000 _ 
Commerce... 15,745,200 2,497,500 488.400 9,708,100 
Broadway 6,248,500 942,000 1,009,000 4,196,300 
Mercantile. 6,260,100 1,929.100 870.100 6,223,700 
Pacific...... 2,275,200 323,000 . 217,500 2,586,000 
Republic... 5,981,600 542.200 191,200 3,078,700 
Chatham.... 3,168,700 787.100 145,800 3,470,200 
People’s... 1,449,800 160400 81,100 1,008,100 
North Am 2,815,500 249,000 246,000 2,876,700 
Hanover 7,525,300 807,100 1,081,800 7,344,000 
Irving...... 8,902,200 534,700 805,900 3,180,000 


Citizens 2.158.800 436,300 212,100 %,996,300~ 
Nassau.. 2,076,900 194,100 78.400 2,440,800 
Market..... 2,041.700 448.100 108,600 2,817,800 
St.Nicholas 2,074,900 966.200 70,000 1,672,300 
Shoe & Lea. 2,976,000 618,000 100.000 2,842,000 
Corn Exch. 3,053,100 814,000 147,000 2,763,300 
Continental 6,708,400 1,491,600 198,500 6,462,700 
Oriental.... 2,026,300 84,700 408.300 1,807,200 
Marine..... 3.6139,.000 871,000 151,000 4.106.000 
imp. & Tra.. 19,264,100 5,806,300 138,900 21,107,500 
Park........ 17622,000 4,619,500 308,100 21,265,500 
Mec. Bkg.As 984,800 144,700 69,400 698,000 
North River 988,100 81,600 185,200 1,019,900 
East River.. 1,114,900 100,100 168,500 970,000 
Fourth Na.. 17,084,400 4,116,800 565,200 17,261.800 
Cent.Na.... 8,314,000 504,000 1,206,000 8,029,000 
Second Na.. 3,954,000 505,000 256.000 3,383,000 
Miath Na... 6,073,200 1,220,300 202,200 6,012,700 
First Na.... 39,159,000 8,755,800 209,300 15,282,000 
Third Na... 6,274,500 770,000 456.500 6,218,400 
N.Y.Na.Ex 1,407,100 109,000 118,200 1,023,500 
Bowery..... 1,675,000 277,000 118,000 1,540,000 
N.Y.Co..... 1,478,500 26,200 479,900 1,955,100 
Ger. Am 2,485,600 ~ 224,300 76,200 2,105.600 
Chase Na 4,388,600 1,408,700 96,300 5,088,600 
Fifth Av.. 1,760,500 410,000 129,400 1,029,800 
German Ex. 1,427,200 256,800 240,100 1,672,000 
Germania. 1,884,500 70,600 204,600 1,674,800 
0.8. Nat... 4,160,200 1,147,900 101.000 4,404,100 





Totais....... 819,110,400 61,514,000 16,678,800 200,500,400 
Ine. Ine. Ine. Ine. 

Com parison. .§8,667,000 $3,731,500 $736,800 69,610,000 

Clearings, week éuding Dee. Bist, 1881, $915,886,205 66 

Jan. 7th, 1682, 1,001,448,170 20 

Gutasete, ‘week ending Dec. Sist, 1881, oe 


¥ Jan. 7th, 1882, 35,071,262 90 : 
The Controller of the Currency has called — 


upon the national banks for a report show- 
ing their condition at the close of business 
on Saturday, December 31st. 

The charter of the First National Bank 
of Pontiac, Mich., expired by limitation on 
the ist inst. and it now has no existence. 
The law provides for the winding up of 
failed banks and banks in liquidation, but 
not for a bank whose existence has termin- 
ated by the expiration of its charter. In 
the case of the Pontiac bank another bank 
of the same name has been organized, which 
will probably deposit lawful money for the 
redemption of the circulation of the de- 
funct institution. 

Tue Paciric Banx.—The proposition of 
the directors of the Pacific Baik that. the 
creditors and depositors shall grant an ex- 
tension of four, eight, and twelve’ months 
has met with genera! assent as faras heard 
from: During the past week assets between 
$100,000 and $200,000, which the directors 
had classified as worthless, have been se- 
cured to the bank, which assets wil] be 
paid in within a very short time. Weeks’s 
account will, it is said, be adjusted in a 
mannef satisfactory to the directors and to 
the Bank Examiner. 

The Hon. Thomas L. James, president of 
the Lincola National Bank, of this city; 
has been the recipient of a very compli- 
mentary letter from the President of the 
United States regretting bis withdrawal 
from the Cabinet. 

Bank Srocxs.—The following are the 
closing quotations for city bank shares: 


mi a 


~ STaTe Secieesensthe following are 
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Srock shicsee Semoun ‘fevedtet, 
and bearish have been the prominent 
characteristics exhibited in the transactions 
apon the Stock Market throughout the week. 
Inthe early part of the week values were 
decidedly in a declining mood and the 


market tottering. Subsequently reports 
of pending negotiations between the man- 
agers of the various trunk lines and the 
st*ong feeling that prevailed that the rail- 
road people would come to some satisfac- 
tory arrangement in regard to rates for 
freight served to impart temporary strength 
to the dealings; but when it was ascertained 
that the reports were untrue a reaction 
took piace, which resulted fn a general de- 
cline, the market at the close being weak 
and unsettled. 

The following are the highest, lowest, 
and closing quotations for the week : 


Adams Express..........--+- 149 
american Express........... 9314 
Albany and Susq............. 190 
Alton and Terre H. pf. R814 
American Dis. Tel 38 
Boston Air’ Line, pf. toi) 
Canada Soutbern....... 5384 
percxrins Sis Bx1¢ 
Cedar Falls..........-. ««++-- 21 
Central Arizona. 1% 
Central Paocific...........+.. 9214 
C., 8t. L., and N.O 82 
c.,C., C., and Ind:......... 80% 
Ches. and Ohio..........-++ 26 
Ches. and Ohio, ist pf aA 
Ches. and Ohio, 24 pf 25 
©., Cis OME LD. Cu... oe ce eeeevee 21% 
©. B., ABA Q..... 0. 0s enevees 185 
Chicago and Alton.......... 180% 
Central low! ......-06-0++++ 36 
Chicago and Northwestern. 21,780 125 
Chicago and Northw'‘n, pf. 15834 
Chic,. Mil, and St. Paul 108 
C., Mil., anid St.P., pf........ 121 
Cim., S. and C........000ceeeee 5536 
Clev. and Pitts... ....--+s.. 188 
Colorado... ..... on s.seeeeepeees 424g 
Deadwood...........++,++« aoe 5 
Del., Lack.. and Western -.211,650 124% 
Del. and Hudson...... ..... 107 
Den. and Rio Grande. 67% 
-East Tennessee... “4 
East Tennessee, pf.........- 2384, 
Excelsior..........-. % 
Green Bay.. 14 





Ran. and St. Joseph. O54 B4% 
Han. and St. Joseph. pf.. 4610 100% 106% 108% 
280 85 





Houston and Texas........ 85 85 
Tilinois Central............» 5,523 19014 18854 120% 
Ind., BL, and West 8348 48 44 47% 
Lake Shore... .........0+009++ 277,582 11254 100% 11256 
Lake E. and West.. -- 1100 © 33% & 
Louisville aad Nashville.. --110,682 100% 7 95 
Loun., N. Alb., and ©......... 143 4ST 4% 
Little Pittsburgh. . 1% «1% 
Manhattan......... 4% «CL 
manhattan Beach.. 2544 5% 
Maryland Coal. 20 20 
Mar. and Cin., ist pf 15 15 
Mar. and Cin.. 2d pf. a uv 
Memphis and Char 69% 78 
Mil. and L. Shore.... 45 47% 
Metropolitan 74 6334 
Michigan Central BS 8536 
Mobile and Ohio 83 84 
Mo., Kan., and Texas. 853g 3055 
Missouri Pacific....... »---- 28,100 9% 100 
Morris and Essex.......... 707 121% 19136 121% 
Nash.,Chat..andSt. Louis. 7,000 87 88 aA 
New Central Coal......... ~ 100 19%, 19% 19% 
& Ls O16 
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170% 170% 170% 
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St. L. ana San Francisco... 610 
St. L. and San Fran.,pf.:.. 2896 
&t. L. and San Fran., ist pf. 176 
St. Paul, M. and M......... 8,225 
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Frvanciat Irem.—D. A. Easton, of 58 
Broadway, reports a good demand for his 
railroad and munocipa! investment securities. 

Drvipenps.—The Bowery Savings Bank 
has declared interest at the rate of four per. 
cent. annum on al] deposits from $5 to 
$3,000, payable Jan. 16th. 

The Seamen’s Bank for savings has de- 

clared interest at the rate of four per cent, 
per annpm, payable Jap. 16th. 

The Louisville and Nashville Railroad 
Company has declared a semi-annual divi- 
deud of three per cent., payable Feb. 10th. 

The Commercial Fire Insurance Com- 
pany has declared a dividend of five-per- 
cent., payable on demand. 

Yhe Globe. Fire losurance Company has 
declared a semi-annual dividend of fiv Ve-per- 
cent., payable on demand. 

The — le and Obio Railroad Compan 
has declaréd a dividend of three and a half- 
per cent. on first.preferred and two per 
cent. on the second preferred income and 
rare debentures, payable February 

st. 


MITT ELNTRAL on 
First Mortgage 6-per-Cent. Gold Bonds, 
e 1922. 


OTERO PATANS SEM ARFUALLY EON TR 
This Road connects at Olean with the Buffalo, New 
York, and Philadeiphia Railroad, and the Olean, Brad- 
ford, and Warren, extending to Swain’s, the junction 
of the Rochester, New York, and Philadelphia Rail- 
road and the Buffalo Division of the New York, Lake 
Erte, and Western. 

The road is bonded for only $8,000 per mile on fin- 
ished road and equipment. 


Particulars furnished upon application to 
POST, MARTIN & CO., 34 Pine 8t., N. Y.; 


COLLINS, BOUDEN & JENKINS, 
25 Pine Street, N. Y. 


DULUTH AND WINNIPEG 
Railroad Company’s 


First Mortgage Thirty-Year Six- 
per-Cent. Land-Grant 





Gold Bonds. 
PO ees 


FOR SALE AT 1024 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. 


upon the aie 
issued at the 


qued pt the rate of paly g7.000 por mile pt 
BOODY, M°LELLAN & ‘C0., 


68 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





HESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAIL- 


WAY, 

Srx rex cexr. Mortcacz Boxps of 
1911, 

Peninsula Extension - +» §2,000,000 


In denominations of $1,000 each. 
Dated January 1, 1881, payable Jan- 
uary 1, 1911; Interest payable April 1, and October 
1, in gold coin, in the City of New York. 

Those bonds are secured in common with the 
$2,000,000 of Series A, by a first mortgage on the ex- 
tension of the foad from? Richmond to Newport 
News, together with valuable terminal property at 
the latter point, which, as the seaboard end of an 
immense system of roads and connections, radiating 
from the Chesapeake and Ohio, will possess a value 
many times greater than the mortgage, and largely 
increasing from year to year. 





Price Par and Accrued Interest from October 1st. 
FISK & HATCH, 
5 Nassau Street, Naw Your 





BROWN BROTHERS &C0., 


50 WALL 8T., NEW YORK, 
Bilis of ireland, and Francs. Britain, 


COMMERCIAL and TRAVELERS’ OREDISS. 


$200,000 
MASSACHUSETTS 
TOWN NOTES, 


MATURING 1886 TO 1894. 





CITY OF CINCINNATI,, 
CITY OF CINCINNATEH. .05.....c00...scsenccbe ovsves 


choice line of 8 and? percent RAILROAD BONDS.” 
GEO. WM. BALLOU & CO., 
NEW YORK AND BOSTON. 
F. E. TROWBRIDGE, 
BANKER AND BROKER, 


Ne. 5 Broad or 27 Wall Streets, N. Y., 
of the New York Stock 


and solda 
made 
rate. 
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SAFE INVESTMENT. 


The well-known lowa Loan and Trust Company, of 
De Moines, Iowa, offers for sale, in sums of $200, $300, 
$500, $1,000, and upward, at par and accrued inter- 
est, its 


SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURES, 


secured by real esta which are among 
Shevchoicent ssourttion over cittved to investors, fee 


Com has a capital of $250,000, > its 
Ratio for conservative man it is well es- 
= a The bentures th to ten 


run ree 
rs and are payable, interest and principal, at the 
Chemical National —_ New York. ¥- ko safe 


Cc. E. FULLER, Treasurer, 
Des Meines, lewa. 


BONDS. 


_Lowis ot old Mallronds, noting tn netting investors 5 to 6 per 


“Gonds of new froads, netting im 56 to 8 per 
cont. 


UNLISTED SECURITIES. 


gaeeene of Unlisted Securities sent daily on ap- 
plication. 


D. A. EASTON, 


with Boody, McLellan & Co., Bankers and ot A 
B. Y. Stock Stock Exchange, ¥ ‘0. 58 Broadway, New York. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & CO., 


' BANKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORE, 


FOR 
OF EURO) ASIA, 
Lica, tay AUSTRALIA aND AMERIC, . ue? 
ON EUROPE 


panini FRA treks OF WO 
ND CALIFORN 
MON EY TO LOAN. 
glee pipes Sair rates Endowment 
death of insured, or having a cash 


on 
surrender value. Give name of company, number, 
amount, and when due. 


HUBBARD & FARMER, Bankers, 
Hartford, Coun. 


JARVIS, CONKLIN & 60, 

















ineas ot 
exot uM SEVEN AND EIGHT 
PER CENT. NET “a the 
° investment is than eur Three and 
Five-Year Bond and 


solicited. Writefor 


DIVIDEND NOTICES. 








Wastzrx seers Some} 
New Yor«, Dec. 14th, 1451. 


DIVIDEND Ne. 58. 
The Board of Directors have declared a quarterly 


dividend of one and one-half per cent. upon the capi. 
tal stock of this company from the net revenues of 


of January next, to the shareholders of record on thé 
20th day of December, instant. 

The transfer books will be closed at 3 o’clock on the 
afterncon of the 20th of December, instant, and 
opened on the morning of the 17th of January next. 

R. H, ROCHESTER, Treasurer. 
cus NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW 
YORK. 

December 20th, 1881. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a 
DIVIDEND OF FOUR PER CENT. from the earnings 
of the past six months, payable on and after the 34 
proximo. 

The Transfer Books are closed until Sth January 
1882, E. K. WRIGHT, Cashier. 

New bieg WesTekw RAILRoapD 
No. 2k ConTLanvrT 87., Ew orion: Nov. 29th, 1881. 


Board of Disectore Vtg +1 this day directed As 
ent of Coupon No. 2 of the income bonds of th: 


pany, m: Bee. at, 1881. 
To avoid confus' im the future, it is important 
that Coupon No.1}, Rrassuned teat 1st, 1880, shoul: 
to No. wt for cancellation. 
eral nae ot Crapo, wilt be made at an wn 
oo, Sone 


ye ors only oh sand d after 9 Jon, ieee San ioeh, ar 














1888. As the 
stockholders of the bank, 4 8 Age 
. has algo been hich 
yinent of the 5. of 
t. The 


the who au’ such paymen: 

other ders can receive such s al di a 
on and after Jan. 3d, furnishing that 
their taxes have been satisfied. Transfer = 


close till that date. ONY LANE, 


MPTPOrguiT ay PARAS BANK, 
rem DIVIDE 


nst itute). 
Peon D 
h, 1881. 


REST AT THE RATE ¢ OF ¢ PER CERT. Per an- 
mimo all sums entitled thereto, in accordance with 
ma E of the bank, hte be paid to depositors on 
by A ednesday, Jan. 1 
ie on or Saleve January 10th will 
draw interest from January Ist. 
Cc. Ie TIFFANY, President. 
G. N. CONKLIN, 


New Tom, Lake ERIE, and Westen 8 RawROAD) ) 
ANY, TREASURER'S OFFICE, > 
No. 91 Gonrianpr Bf... New ic Nov. 20th, 1881. 5 








sind ce ae uary, om th ferred stock 
0 an OQ e prefe BI! - 
holders ¥ such a nt of book 


The will close for referred 
stock only at 3 P.M. the Trt Sist ry i oa 
1881, and reopen on Eee an Toe. 





dear 3681. 
une Syend company hey are this 
sei bececat Guatene python witty 
th frat of F February mon). ot this te ofa 
eter books w 11) be closed at 8 o’clock P.M. on 
aubendae, @ the 31st instant, and will be reopened on the 





morning Raturdeg. S the fourth day of yesreary 
next. WORCESTER, Treasure 
| Bore FOR Say tgs, t 
eEr6 o Street. 
(HE TRUSTEES, WA vE ORDER D THAT 
»e paid tors entitled t ee for 


the six onthe aoiiee 7 e@ Bist ult.,at the rate of 
FOUR PER CENT. per annum, paya able on and after 


it will be credited to depositors as prin- 


fikeny P. Mansna.t, Cashier. WM. H. MACY, Pres’t. 
New Yor, Jan. 5th, 1882. 


C Scour A. CBA L Xe hat PUTAS 
SIXTIETH DIVIDEN 


The Board o' t pmotees have declared a Semi-Annual 
Dividend of FIVE te, 3 PER Stas WHENCE Secre on n= aa 


Invine Saves | Insrrrurio on, op 
Ga, 4. EW ST., 
x, Dee. B1+t gai. § 
TF TEUZEES.S OF. “THIS Inter" TU- 
Cp Hi sam remaining on Ge 
postt during the’ the three ¢ oF six months > an enee 
1882, payable on and a on an 
JOHN CAST President. 
C. D. HEATON, Secretary. 


ey NATIONAL Banc, 
a Lf STR FET, 


ber 20th, 18 81, 
NTH yon Bree DEND,_.A dividend of 
OfOUR. a on the capital stock of this 
this to — declared out of the earnings 

Ey a “Fa fant six me backs wil on and after Jan. 


Mosdey , 10th 16th insta 
at 











will remain closed until 
D. FISH, Cashier. 





first 
TWO PER CENT. —~- $-5 income 


MeoB™ I LOAD co. 
en ee 


ruary 2d next. Cc 
_ New Yore, , January 4t 


N Y Dec. 
AS SEMJ-ANNUAL DIVIDEND, 
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ve dollars a and not ¢: three 
thousand dollars, w ich shall have oy} 


least three on the J 
will be allowed to the d aaah $F ‘win te pon. 
je on or ay, J 1 in 














Mercnaxics’ NATIONAL Bank, 
New Yor«, Dec. 2ist, 1881. 
pus BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS 
Bank have this day declared a dividend of four per 
cent., payable on and after January 84, 1882. 
The transfer-books will be closed until day of pay- 
ment. WM. H, COX, Cashier. 


Oowrrsamray J famoner Bask, 


Ponsr sete Biante, vviiad 
AND tesk. warnile an os ER CENT. oa ‘Yr moat 
of this Bank, Bs 5. JANUARY 65th, 


The transfer books will remain closed from date 
until the 11th proximo. FRED TAYLOR, Cashier. 


SIXTYSEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL DIVIDEND. 


EAST Eatin cayines SHRESSTI, 





ett 





pre’ ee hse Ss: January See Bank o gam 


£n708 P.M. vias 
dent. A. WHI deereta 
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BANE EXAMINATIONS. 


We gave recently in these columns the 
substance of an interview with one of the 
leading bank presidents in this city io re- 
gard to bank examinations, in which he 
truthfully stated that no examination of any 
sort, no matter how often repeated, would 
or could protect his or any other bank 
against either official or professional thieves 
and robbers. Such an examination, he 
stated, might be made every day or twice 
a day, and yet the bank be ruined by theft 
before the examiners were out of sight or 
its doors closed: of 
Washington, bas sometbing in his annual 


Comptroller Knox, 


report to say on the subject of bank ex- 
aminations,to which we invite public at- 
tention. 


“The examiner,” Mr. Knox says, “‘ can 
have but a limited knowledge of the habits 
and character of those employed in the 
bank. If the teller is making false entries 
and daily abstracting the funds of the bank; 
if the book-keeper is keeping false accounts 
and ey pct | untrue statements; if the 
cashier is placing forged paper among the 
bills receivable and upon the register-book, 
and transmitting such paper to distant 
po wher itis purported to be payable, 
t is not possible for an examiner in a day 
or two to unravel this evil work, which 
may have covtinued for months, and ob- 
tain a correct balance-sheet. A full and 
complete examination of the bank necessi- 
tates not only counting the cash, proving 
the bills receivable and stock ledger, com- 
paring the individual deposit accounts with 
the general ledger, and ascertaining if the 
business of the bank is conducted in ac- 
cordance with law; but also the thorough 
examination of all accounts, the verifying 
of accounts current and ascertaining by 
telegraph or letter the correctness of such 
verification, the calling in of every depos 
itor’s book, ‘and correspondence with every 
bank or banker doing business with the 
bank. The inspection by an examiner of a 
small bank is usually completed ina day; 
of larger banks, through the aid of an as- 
sistant, in two or three days; but a 
thorough analyzing and scrutiny of every- 
thing would require one or two weeks, and, 
if fraud were suspected, it might continue 
for months without entirely satisfactory re- 
sults. Examinations should be periodical- 
ly made by a competént committee selected 
from the board. They have the whole re- 
sources of the bank at their command, and, 
if they have any reason to suspect dishon- 
esty or fraud, it is their businessto investi- 
gate thoroughly, avd they should employ 
experts to assist them in so doing. The 
small compensation provided by Congress 
does not contemplate a yearly auditing of 
all the accounts of a bank by the examiner, 
as the pay is entirely inadequate for such a 
work—-the amount allowed for the examina- 
tion of banks of like capital being the same, 
without reference to the difference in the 
volume of their business. The reports of 
the bank, as made to the Comptroller five 


times in each year, are each published in a , 


newspaper where the bank is located, and 
every stockholder has, therefore, an oppo- 
tunity to scrutinize these statements and to 
make inquiry of the directors in reference 
to the affairs of the bank.” 

We expect to see new Inws enacted by the 
present Congress defining more clearly the 
directors, 


duties of officers, and bank-ex- 


aminers, and laws with such penalties at- 
tached as will compel proper service. 
RR 
DRY GOODS. 
Tur first week of the New Year has 
opened very satisfactorily in the dry goods 


market; not so much on account of the 


amount of business that has been transacted 
as the favorable impressions in regard to the 


future that have made themselves felt 


among merchants and manufacturers, and 
tbe arrival of a number of buyers, who 
evidently mean business, as they have 
already done considerable in a quiet way, 
which means that io their judgment the 
outlook justifies them in their action. The 
reports received from the South and South- 
west are also encouraging in character re- 
garding trade prospects in those sections of 
the country and some very fair orders for 
Spring fabrics have been forwarded, 
Spring specialties of various kinds have re- 
ceived more attention for the period of the 
year than has been experienced for some 
time andin many cases certain lines have 





been totally absorbed. Many of the lead- 
ing jobbers, io order to simplify their stock- 
taking, made large sales of domestics, prints, 
ginghams, dress goods, etc., to close out their 
open stocks; but, as a general thing, the job- 
bing trade in the regular way was medium, 
the weather being unfavorable for the dis- 


tribution of heavy Winter goods. The 
main features of the market remain un- 
cbanged and stocks of the most staple goods 
are so well in hand that prices are firmly 
maintained, despite the diminished demand 
reported of late. Cotton goods have been 
in steady demand, but not to the extent of 
previous weeks; yet all desirable qualities 
of brown sheetings and leading mskes of 
bleached sheetings, also the more popular 
styles of wide sheetings are still under the 
control of orders for some time to come, 
This will continueto maintain prices, and, 
where necessities assert themselves, compel 
the taking of ioferior qualities that may be 
in stock. 


Corros Goops.—There has been rather 
more doing in certain goods suitable for 
conversion purposes, and some fair sales of 
-bleached goods were made to manufacturers 
of under-clothing, etc. ; but the demand by 
jobbers was only moderate. Cheviots are 
attracting some attention, but cottonades 
are mostly quiet. Prices remain steady and 
without quotable change. 


Print-Ciothé have been quiet in demand, 
but prices are unchanged at 4c., Jess one-half 
per cent., for 64x64 ‘‘spots,” 4c. cash for 
64x64 ‘‘ futures,” and 34c. for 56x60s. 

Prints have ruled quiet, aside from a few 
makes Of medium fanclés and shirtings, in 
which there was a fair business, some good 
orders from traveling salesmen having con- 
tributed to this result. For dark fancies 
the demand was mainly restricted to small 
lots of the choicest work and other de- 
scriptions of calicoes were in light requést. 
Jobbers are doing a moderate trade in dark 
and medium fancies, shirtings, printed 
cambrics, ete. 


Printed Piqués were in moderate demand 
by package buyers and the opening prices 
seem to be favorably regarded by the trade, 

Ginghams.—Dress styles have pot yet 
been opened by agents, but there was some 
business in staple checks and seersuckers, 
which remaia firm fo price. 


Cotton Dress Goops.—Agents have ex- 
perienced some inquiry for cotton dress 
goods anda few orders have already been 
booked for future delivery, but such cases 
are exceptional, 

Worstep Dress Goops have been very 
quiet in first hands and the jobbing trade 
wasinactive, asarule; but a fair distribution 
was make by such of the leading ‘obbers as 
make a point of closing out their openstocks 
at low figures before taking account of 
stock. 

Wooten Goops.—There were no new 
developments in woolens, the market con- 
tinuing in an unchanged condition. A sat- 
isfactory tone pervades the trade and the 
outlook generally for next season is looked 
upon as encouraging, the only drawback 
appearing being the backwardness of the 
trade in heavy clothing. “The jobbing trade 
is quiet in all departments. Cloakings rule 
inactive and the request for Kentucky 
jeans and satinets remains very light. Fian- 
nels, though quiet, are in light supply and 
frequently still sold-ahead, especially de- 
sirable makes of sacking and dress flannels, 
of which there promises to be a consider- 
ably enlarged production. 


FOREIGN GOODS. 

The transactions of the week have been 
very limited in foreign goods. Though there 
were a few - buyers on the market who did 
some business of a miscellaneous character 
by personal selection, there was only a light 
demand for staple dress goods. Fancies 
| move irregularly and are low in price. Silks 
rule steady, with a fair inquairy for small 
parcels of black dress silks. Colored silks 
remain quiet. Velvets were quiet and 
there was-less activity in silk plushes, 
though there is still considerable business 
in these, Linen goods are being distributed 
in only moderate quantities, but the mar- 
ket is steady and in good shape. Woolens 
were unchanged and quiet. 





The imports of dry goods at this port for 
the past week and since January ist, 1881, 


compare as follows with the same period 


of the p.si year: 

For the week: 1881. 1880_ 
Entered at the pors..........+... $2,089,085 91,742,048 
Thrown on market........ etcctbee 1,734,361 1,906,382 

Since Jan. ist: 

Rntered at port...........<cereus 2,080,085 1,748,048 
Thrown on market........,...-.. 1,734,861 1,904,388 


WEEELY DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 


IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT AND EVERY 
CONSUMER IN THE UNITED STATES. 


MonpaYy -Evaxime, January 2nd, 1882. 
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_ other life company had to pass through in 






In the years Paciors the ‘war there 
quite a controversy over the rate of rd 
which Massachusetts and Connecticut es* 
tablished as the legal rate, at or on which 
the legal reserves of all life insurance com- 
panies doing business in those states, . 
whether chartered by those states or not, 
should be estimated, these two statesin ques- 
tion making it 4 per cent., while New York 
State established 44s its rate, the New 
York companies and the New York -In- 
suravce Department claiming that loans 
would never be placed in this country at 
lower rates of interest than 4} per cent. 

Inu 1868, when the National Life Insur- 
ance Company of the United States was char 
tered by Congress, the question came up 
again, that company claiming that, as 6 per 
cent. was the lowest ruling rate of interest 
then obtained and as that was the Govern- 
jment rate upon its bonds, a reserve based 
upon that estimate would be more than” 
ample; and tbat company did its best to have 
changes made in the state insurance laws 
by which they could do business in New 
York and the other states by having no 
higher test of solvency than a 6-per-cent. 
reserve. 

But very few years have since passed, 
and already we see U.S. bonds refunded 
in new 4-per-cents. and bonds extended at 
84; and there 1s no doubt whatever that a 
8 per-cent. bood would easily sell at par, and 
if a long (50-year) bond, at a high premium. 

Ohio avd Pennsylvania have sold re 
funding loans at 34; even a state so far 
west as Missouri successfully placing a like 
loan; railroad bonds ranking as a fourth 
or fifth mortgage being sold on the market 
at par, and bearing only 4and 5 per cent. 
interest; all of which proving already, by 
the stern logic of events, that Massachusetts 
was right in her side of the controversy 
over a 4 und a 44-per-cent. reserve. 

The vital question of the present-hour is 
whether even a dgenoomt. reserve is now 
high enough. 

If it was only a safe precaution when 
Government bonds were ng 6 per cent., 
is it safe now, when these game bonds have 
been refunded at 34, and now could be at 8, 
on one-half the former rate? 

With this thought in our mind, what 
must we think of the self-praise that the 
managers of the’ Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, of this city, flattered themselves 
with, over the examination they have under- 
gone from Deputy Insurance Commissioner 
McCall and Actuary Peet? 

By some means, the Mutual Life escaped 
the searching examination that almost every 


1876 and 1877, when values of all kinds were 
so depressed; and now, when values are ali 
at high-water mark again, wé find that, out 
of their $92,060,503.65 of total assets of all 
kinds, net or already on hand or invest- 
ed, and others in course of collection, 
they have, over a 4}-per-cent. reserve, 
only $12,105,883.39 surplus, while in 
that company’s last published statement 
they estimate that they have a surplus 
over a 4-per-cent. reserve of only $4,344- 
767.16. Only that small surplus left after 
estimating that they will—until all of their 
$306,002,164 of outstanding policies of in- 
surance mature—receive in the future, each 
moment of each year, not less than 4-per-| 
cents annual interest op the $86, 642,571.80 
reserve required Jan. 1st, 1881, on such a 
basis or estimate; for this is just what a 
4-per-cent. reserve means, 

If the difference between a 4-per-cent. re- 
serve, which is the test of solvency the 
Mutual Life must submit to each year, in 
order to do business in Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, and Obio, and a 4}-per-cent. re- 
serve, the legal test applied by New York 
and Pennsylvania, results thus in the dif- 
ference between $4,844,767.16 and §12,- 
105,883.39 in their surplas—then that com- 
pany/being’ required. to: reset¥ offinn 
niate of only realizing 34 per cent. fh 
in the fature on their investments—would 
be actually insolvent, with all of its $92, 000, - 
000 of present assets. 

And as, while the financial lesson cf the 
money market of 1881 should of itself 


make a 8 or Bf-per-cent. reserve the legal 
“test (of sdl¥eucy. If the Mutual Life 
wishes then to continue to do business in 
that state, it will have to comply, as well as 
companies. chartered in that common- 
wealth. Isit not high time for Mr. Win- 
stor to push one side his pride of opiv- 
jon, and}, as-ome, means of increasing his 
company’s surplus, put back’ his rates for 
new policies to what his company charged 
when they were getting 6 and 7-per-cent. 
interest on their bonds? In other words, 
to abandon forever its unsafe and prepos- 
terous ‘‘rebate” system, which, if continued 
under éxisting circumstances, is likely to 
result in the total destruction of the Mutual 
Life, to the great consternation of its 80,000 
policyholders. This step must now be taken, 
or this company will become insolvent, or 
the policyholders will, when this new re- 
serve law is passed—as sooner or later it 
surely wilJ—have to do without any divi- 
dends at all for several years, in order thus 


ot up the surplus to the required stand- 
ard, 





LOOK OUT FOR YOUR FAMILY. 


Many persons are now thinking, as the 
new yesr opens, about what they’should do 
in the way of making provisions for the 
support of their families in case death shall 
enter the household or some other misfor- 
tune should stop its supplies; One man, 
perhaps, will transfer to his wife and chil- 
dren bonds, stocks, real estate, or some 
other tangible property ; another will deposit 
a part of his profits or earnings ina savings 
bank; others, not unfriendly to any of these 
methods, will think of life insurance, and 
they do wisely. We invite all such to read 
the following on that subject from one of 


the most distidguished clergymen in the 
country: 

‘‘Some of you are making a 2 great swash 
iv life, and after a while you will die, leav- 
ing your families beggars, and wil! expect 
us ministers of the =oen to come.and lie 
| about r excellen but we. will ~ 
do it. you send for ine, I will tell 
what my text will. 7h * He that provi eth 


pot for his own, and espéci for those gi 
his own household, is worse than an int 
fidel.’. In. this d ph - mercifully 
allowed those of us*who @ limited in- 
come to make groviade 4 our fatnilies, 


through the = life insurance companies 
all over the land. By sonte self-deninl on 
our part, we can make this provision for 
those weshall leave.behind us. Is.there 
anything so helpless as a woman whose 
b has just died, when, with her chil 
drep at her back, she goes out to fight for 
bread? Shall she become a menial servant 
in some one.else’s household? . No, not the 
one that has béen lying on your arm all 
these years and filling the houséhold with 
joy and light. Shall she sew fora living? 
God knows they get but six and ¢ight cents 
for making garments. Ah! no, you had 
better have your coffin made large enough 
to take all with you into that land where 
they never freeze nor starve. How a map, 
witb no surplus of estate, but still enough 
money to pay the premium on. a life insur- 
ance pojicy, can refuse to do it, and then 
look his children in the face, and say his 
prayers at night on going to bed, aapenting 
them to be answered, is.a mystery to me 
that I have never yet been able to fathom.” 
SR 


BURN YOUR POLICY. 


Reaper, if you have a policy in any ‘‘ co- 
operative” life insurance company, hailing 
from Pennsylvania or elsewhere, you had 
better use it to kindle your fire, one of these 
cold mornings, or take any offer you can 
get for it from the swindling concern which 
issued it. There is no use in paying out 
another peovy to support those who are 
now robbing you and whose proper place is 
in the penitentiary. 

By the way, we see it stated in of our 
exchanges that the “‘ death-rattle insurance 
swindlers are so hard pressed im Pennsyl- 
vania that they want to consolidate, in order 
to keep alive’ Quite a number of their 
agents recently met in Reading, to make ar- 
rangements for the consolidation of, atleast, 
a dozen companies of Eastern Pennsylvania, 
The btisiness of these concerns has so fallen 
off that the directors find it profitless to 
continue the companies any longer, and, in 
order to-escape paying Jarge expenses, 
they dre endeavoring fo, consolidate by re- 
insuring each ot! Tisks, and thus com- 
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bining under a ttory basis to all con- 
cerned. Many ors of these swindling 
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companies say that toed tick ply thea a 
dollar to ie their names to be used as 
figureheads. 

vesigning, to avoid 

attachment has th heriff’s | 
office forthe arrest of a number of pane) 
whose company is alleged to bave refused 
to pay a death-claim. 


eR 
INSURANCE ITEMS. 

SUPERINTENDENT FarrMan, of the In- 
surance Department, paid on the 5th inst. 
to James E. Fish, receiver of the Globe 
Mutual Insurance Company of New York, 
$475,000 cash, for distribution to the regis- 
tered policyholders of the company men- 
tioned. This payment will enable the re- 
ceiver to pay at once the registered policies 
in full, with intefest, from thé receiver's ap- 
pointment to date, and there will be a sur- 
plus of» over $200,000 for the other policy- 
holders.- The persons whose policies were 
not registered with the Insurance Depart- 
ment will now be paid a dividend of thirty 
per cent., on application to Mr. Fish, cor. 
ner of Fulton and Nassau Streets, New 
York City. The-securities sold by the sup- 
erintendent were originally credited at 
$370,000, and the increase of $105,000 has 
been caused by application of the securities, 
with interest accumulations, since the bonds 
were cleposited. 


..-The failure of one of the marriage- 
dower associations, at Union City, Penn., 
a few days since, has put a quietus upon the 
fraud. Nonew companies have been in- 
carporated for several days. The Union 
City concern, it is said, stopped business 
with $13,000 in somebody's pockets. 
One would think that the State of Pennsyl- 
vania was located in some dark corner of 
the earth, inhabited by heathen savages. 
Why in the world are not all such disgrace- 
ful institutions as these stopped, by law, be- 
fore being permitted to roba single dollar 


more dapgerous than all such sham corpo- 
‘rations. There is a big crop of them in 
Pennsylvania and it is high time they 
were suppressed. They are a disgract to 
civilization. 

.-The Mutual Benefit Life Company 
of Hartford, Conn., an unsavory concern, 
has been informed by Superintendent Fair- 
man that he cannot recognize its rights to 
transact business in New York until it 
makes a deposit of $100,000 and complies 
with the general insurance laws. The Com- 
pany has been issuing policies asa co-opera- 
tive or assessment company, although adver- 
tising a capital stock of $100,000. The last 
report of the Connecticut Insurance Com- 
missioner shows the company’s cash assets 
to be only $1,703. 71. Such an institution is 
evidently not waoted by anybody in search 
of life insurance, 

.-Justice Westbrook hat granted an 
order to show cause why an allow- 
ance should not be made as com- 
pensation to James W. Husted, as ref- 
eree to ascertain the claims against the 
securities of the National Life on deposit 
in the Insurance Department. The order 
fixes the fees.of such receiver at $5,121.35, 
the game to be paid from the trust funds in 
the Department, in addition to the sum of 
$2,340 already paid him, under the order of 
the court, 

.++-In the matter of the distribution of 
the securities of the Universal Life Insur- 
ance Company on deposit in the Insurance 
Department, Justice Westbrook has ap- 
pointed Judge Cadman, of Columbia Coun- 
ty, referee to ascertain all about them. 
The Company’s assets are rated at $758,- 
807.24; the liabilities, except capital, at $1,- 
442,572.85; and the capital at $200,000. 
«The securities on ——— in the Depart- 
ment amount to $94,000.50 

..Edward Newcomb, hie of the 
Atlantic Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
recently sold a number of city and other 
bonds. The sale was attended by a large 
number of capitalists and the bidding was 
spirited. 


IN SURANCE STATEMENTS. 


THE ZTNA INSURANCE COMPANY. 

Tere is no question but that the year just 
closed has been for fire insurance companies 
what is justly called “‘a bad year”’; but no one 
would suppose soto read the annual statement 

















of “ The Old Aitna,” as it is familiarlycalled, - . 


et get 


from the people? A gambling shop is not |- 
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-of $1,478,199, which suit of fteelf would pry a 
very respectable part of a loss by a ‘‘ Chicago 
| fire,” were there possibility or probability 
hot £0 breacs | and conservative 2 com- 
} pany putting so many eggs in one basket. 

Insurance officials everywhere will be the 
first to recognize the fact that a large part of 


to the wise and-prudent oversight of ite afaire 
by L. J. Hendee, president; J. Goodnow, sec- 
retary; and William B. Clark, aseistant eecre- 
tary. 

A 8TRONG COMPANY. 


In the very front rank among our well-known 
insurance companies stands the old Traveler's, 
of Hartford, whose large advertisement appears 
on page 2 of this issue. The beneficent 
work of this institution is seen from the fact 
that between four and a half and five million 
dollars have been paid out for accidental death 
and injuries. The Company is now doing a large 
and increasing business iu all sections of the 
country and its rates of insurance sare as low 
asan ample security will allow. The assets 
now amount to over six millions of dollars 
and the surplus to over a million and a half 
of dollars. Under the direction of James G. 
Batterson, president, and Rodney Dennis, secre- 
tary, the Traveler’s Insurance Company is sure 
to be well managed. 


SPRINGFIELD FIRE AND MARINE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. 


Tis worthy and prosperous corporation 
presents ite annual statement to our readers, 
in another column, showing gross and sound 
assets amounting to $2,255,807.82, and total 
liabilities, including tte capital stock (1,000,- 
000), amounting to $1,824,600.85, or,-in other 
words, a net surplus cver all liabilities of 
$431,116.97 and a net surplus as regards policy- 
holders of $1,481,116.97, This is a most excel- 
lent showing, reflecting great credit on the 
conservative and safe management of Its able 
and efficient officers, The officers are J. N. 
Dunham, president; Sanford J. Hall, secre- 
tary; and Andrew J. Wright, treasurer. 





INSURANCE. 


The Mutual Benefit 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
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Johnsb’ry & Lake Champla’n R.R., First Mort." ¢ “ - - 55,000 60.500 
rmont Valley “ Bonds, 5 50.000 53,000 
Atlantic Mutnal Insurance Company Secrip....................++- 37,200 87,200 
60 Shares Connecticut River company Stock.................+ 6,000 1,000 
5000—Ci«*”—tsé« AC pany’ & Susquehanna Railroad Company Sock. 50,000 63.000 
144 * Central Ohio " * 7,200 8.P00 
1000 “ Cleveland & Pittsburgh ra se 50.000 67.000 
17% “ Connecticut River - e 17,500 #8000 
2 86“ 8 6Dubuque & Sioux City ~ a 25,000 21.280 
100 . Joliet & Chicago « 10,000 18,000 
158 “ Keokuk & Des Moines “ Preferred “ 15,800 7,900 
1,000 “ Morris & Essex _ = 50,000 61,000 
800 .“ N.Y. Central & Hudson River “ i 80,000 168.600 
1,000 “ NN. Y., New Haven & Hartford “ “ 100,000 170,900 
70. Pitts,, Ft, Wayne & Chicago beg o 76.000 100'500 
6000—=~«*”=~—s«éNNew York & Harlem - iad 25,000 51.250 
100 * Ashuelot bad « 10,000 11,500 
100. New Britain National Bank 10,000 18,000 
67 “ First National Beuk © AOR, Be Voasicreceeee 6,700 10.720 
#20 4“ Farmers’ and Mechanics’ National Bank Philadelphia, Pa, 28,000 20.708 
50 « Merchants’ Bank “ 8t. Louls, Mo. ...... 5,000 400 
60 o Merchants’ National Bank ” Se 5,000 5,250 
4 Mechauics’ “ « “ “ nated 20,000 21,000 
“« Btma “ be * Hartford, Conn 20,000 26.000 
20 06—0CM*—si‘sé American “ a « “ sa 10,000 15,000 
34606=<«S*:~Cié‘é Charter Ok e as o ° w  esecesese 34.600 48.440 
200 “ Cc ty 2 “ “ “ . . 20,000 19.000 
insd})060* )~=—s Connectiont River Banking Company ” a Fs 7,500 R250 
550 +“ National Exchange Bank p _ s 27,500 42,850 
481 “~ #£Farmers’ and Meco ics’ National Bank nd = = 48,100 64.4%4 
200060 ~—sé ist National Bank val ye - 290,000 94.400 
81 . Hartford National Bank ba ca - 98,100 166, T70 
827 Phoenix National Bank pe po = 2,700 148.944 
20060U©**©~=—s State Bank ms e ns 25,000 00 4 
400060*©=—s American Exchange National Bank e 40,000 50 000 
800 “ #£Nationel Butchers’ and Drovers’ Bank ag 7,500 0.750 
10o0C* National City Bank 10,000 2A 000 
500 National Bank of Commerce 30,00 7B 000 
100 * Hanover National Bank 10.000 13700 
900 Importers’ and Traders’ National Bank 30,000 TS 000 
400 * Bank of the Manhattan Company 20,000 27 000 
100 Market National hank 10. 14,000 
7o Merchants’ National Bank 46,500 
”#006C«*] Merchants’ Exchange National Bank “ 000 8,000 
1,200 * Mechanics’ National Bank * ~ 30,000 43.500 
Bis Metropol tan National Bank o : 30,800 67,°60 
2o2CO**] Nareau Rank * . 20,000 20.900 
77 j.©§ £=®onkoft N. ¥. National Bank’g Association “ - 27,700 88,780 
200-.0~CU”*©~=—s«i&£B nk of North America e . 14,000 14.700 
a7 | Phenix National Bank be b. 6,540 5.872 40 
900 People’s Ban e Po 5 000 7.500 
150. “ National Bank of the Republic pe “ 15.000 gi, 
SS. “ WUn'on National bed 17,700 27, 
in”6 Cl” New York Life Insurance and Trust Co. “ » 15,000 63.900 
a ay 2: iaeeg || “Ste 
100 —C* Tnion as pan. x 
100 “ Central Trust Company « 3 10,000 20,000 
Accrued Interest 2,480 41 
TOTAL ASSETS OF THE COMPANY... .......0:00s-ceenseevseseescneees Picdecmsned - $8.002.278 64 
WH. B. CLARK, Ass’t Sec. J. GOODNOW, Sec. L. J. HENDEE, Pres’t. 
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36th Semi-Annual 
Ay STATEMENT 
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RAVELERS 
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a 





Hartford, Conn., Jan. ist, 1882. 
Patd-up Cash Capital, $600,000. 
ASSETS. 











Bank stocks. eS 
Hartford City Gas Light Co, stock........ 


Total Assets......... pe ee $6,114,502 70 





Total liabilities........ 14 80 
Surplus as regards polieyholders...$1,3515,987 90 


STATISTICS FOR THE YEAR 1881. 
LIFE DEPARTMENT. 





1881 
le Dep't... 
“ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Accident Policies written Im 1881. 
im over 1880. ............- 





Total Losses paid, both Departm’ts..$6,498,496 85 





JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 



























“SPRINGFIELD 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Annual Statement, 
CAPITAL, ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 
ASSETS. 














J. W. DUNHAM 
SANFORD J. HALL, Secretary. 






January Ist, 1882. 


Par Value. Market Value. 
Botan su dey Saco ae $s 
Boston and Albany 008 00 
oy City, St. Joe, a: ) 00 
Pace Railroad Ss, 00 
and Northwestern 54,000 00 
errs and Ra 10,000 00 
York and . ee +4 
Milwau 
Chicago, Minneapott and 8.300 0 
100 Agawam Nat 13,000 00 
: ee | BH 12,000 00 
m™ “ Chico pee 14,560 4 
4 > 16,000 
saa Becond 4,480 60 
= “ Third s 00 
= wee S280 oo 
* °-@ 12,000 00 
B > Ferm iss 8 
Adame 2,840 00 
100 Cl“ 11,900 00 
> ieee Het 
100.“ th 11,400 00 
100 CO“ Merchandise N: 10,500 00 
100 «(| Berchantal 14,500 00 
100. Hows 13.500 08 
ino" Webster Mettomal 11200 00 
150 “ Boyleston National 18,750 00 
198 “ Eltot Ni ~ 12,400 00 
4 * powesal A eee = 
100 “ Fourth Me 12,500 00 
500 0”*~—Ss Boston 81,000 60 
188 “ Boston and 28,646 00 
a 83,500 00 
: py ¥ and x 2,700 4 
“So « Now York Gone ad 65,000 00 
ie sed y 25.000 00 
1 100,000 00 
S00. 68,500 00 
100 18,700 00 
7 
Real tvs 
oak 185.000 00 
ns 341.416 67 
—- 61.075 00 
accrued 106 61 
$2,255.807 82 
LIABILITIES. ra 
Sepia Sock ali oahG dy... ase oe 
Rein 085 20 
all 00 $1,834,690 nS 
i entenetensinteionememiemeeetl 


ohisitiis oF 


NEW ENG 





MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE CO., 


QF BOSTON. 


Awpets . «+++ ++ + « $15,041,278 40 
(Jabilities 13,352,918 88 


‘Tetal Surplus... ... . . $2,588,060 53 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
SOS. M. GIBBENS, Secretary. 


KNICKERBOCKER 


Life Insurance Company, 


No. 239 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
Established 1853. 





JOHN A. NICHOLS, Pres’t. 
GEORGE F. SNIFFEN, Sec’y. 


MANHATTAN LIFE 
Insurance Company of New York. 


Gives the advantage of the recent New York Non- 
forfeiture Law in its policies. 


ESTABLISHED in 1850. 

SAFE. 61,787,672 Surplus by N. Y. Ins. Dep’t Report. 

RELIABLE. Over $10,000,000 safely invested. 
ee es ee ne wt es 

KOply direct to this Company. . 


C. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres't. H. STOKES, Prest. 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. J. L. HALSEY, See’y, 


HANOVER 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
181 Broadway, N.Y. 


fer ee I 


-_-———_ 
Total Assets, Jan. 1st, 1881..82,400,082 28 
B.S. WALCOTT, 














President. 
1, REMSER LANE, Vice-Pres’t and See's. 
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The Toouaflls nt ll 


EQUITABLE 


Life Assurance Society 


OF THE UNITED STATES. 


HENRY B. HYDE, President. 
For the Year Ending Dec. 3ist, 1880. 


at sae Asses, Jan. ist, 


Uda deud $35,980,007 62 
INCOME 

in mnineesetegtndtcherse iets 96,832.946 06 
Interest and Rents..... ....... 6. .eceseess 1,773, 61 
Net profit on Investments................ 129,047 76 
$44,716,607 05 

DISBU RSEMENTS 

QOlaims by Death and Matured Endow- 
Sa nckicicccacqrcccan sesdoncecces ce see - 62,507,064 & 


178,963 09 
--- $4,792,937 97 
<a - 00 


toe receé 








Hl =| 


State, County, and City Taxes... 2000252: 
Ner Case Assets, Dec. Sis, 1880........ $35. 400,544 09 
peieieheieteen da) 


and Mortgages.................0+. 

Baiied aies Siecle 
State Stocks, City Stocks, and 5 

authorized by the laws of the State of 

eden Bonds a feac---' § 

w York and Boston 


gy in other de- 
tories, cy pena rm ip transit 





‘since rece! 


one See Agents on account of Pre- 


$83,400,844 OF 


Fetal Aseots, Doo, 3). } — $41,108,602 39 
serve for reinsurance of eSioting 


TBf watch belongs (as computed) to 
of (as Sha iad te sae 
Polictes in Ton’ elass........ mewbes 
Risks Assumed in 1880.... $35,170,805 69 
Risks Outstanding.......... 177,597,703 00 


From the undivided surplus rewersionary dividends 
Will be declared, available on settlement of next an- 
nual premium, to ordinary participating policies. 





$ Svan cet AcTUARIES. 


We, the undersigned, have, in person, carefully ex- 
amined the accounts and counted and examined in 











ienry B. Hyde, joha art. 
Beorge D. Mors 3eha 6: Son a 

Gooewe F. Adee, t . 
Glas | poate 
William A. Wessiock, William Walker, 
Parker Handy Day, . 
William G. Lambert, E. 

Henry G. Marquand, Thomas A. 

ames W. Alexander, George W. 

party i George ¢ 
mas 8. . Navarro, 
A. 
chia | Sire 

7 H. Ps, 
Hermes rer Shari @, Psat 
ee w Samuel Holmes, 

Ae Kandolph, Theodore Pinks, 
John Sloane, De Witt Cuyler, 
Samuel Borrowe, 

Henry V. Butler, we 
Georze H. Stuart, Samuel  iexander 














NOTICE, 


“The Equitable Life Assarance Society, 
having declared its policies over three 
years in force to be incontestable, 
announces thet ajl such incontestable pol: 


icies wil be paid at maturity, without.rebate ‘ 


of interest,. immediately after the receipt at 
the Society’s office in New York of satisiag- 
pas pa of capt be -xinaa? with a valid and 

rom the Parties fp in- 


aE =e are oe Awe 


¢ 


4 
4 










“amet 


Orrick oF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


New Yong. Janvany 261u, 1861. 


te niibechiied seilined 










= as 


1,495,947 98 
‘Total Marine Promiumm................0+. SR 
a yyy ae ee 
1880, to 31st SOT an 1.089 00 
period suring thesame . o7),2be 06 
Returns of Pre- 
miumsand Ex- 
eooneatl $873,115 06 
The Company has the following Assets— 
United States and of New York 
Stock, City, Bank, Stocks.. meme 
Loans, secured by stocks and otherwise. — 1,187,900 00 
ot katate and ue Com- 
Prefuliny Notes and Bilis ecoivabie.... 14pm Be 
‘Rank bobdbdgncbecpsccesogshaenssendee in 
AMOARE.........ccccpececavceesdesseeenns $12,008,986, 71 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the first 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the ssue of 1876 will 


time of payment and canceldd. 


TRUSTEES: 


BOBnACE Wares, 


W.H. H. MOO JQ E. 
i Avex V: BLAKE, 


AN 
ROB'T B. tINTURN 
CHA tues ye ARSHALL, 





seal? 
q Hy, 
WILLIAM 





UNITED STATES 


Life insurance Company, 


Nes. 261, 368, 263, and 264 Broadway 
cor. Warrem Street. ‘ 


uinsnoonecee eee ais 


$5,141 224.47. 
eGR aa emma 


AU Forms of Life and Endowment Policies Iseued. | 


T. A BROSNAN, President. 
©.P. 
RAIDER, Grover, eoegcen.siteteit 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 











ae and entitied 
in distribetions of Mr ba 
non forfetture to all and 
rey of most liberal f ever red. 
ite before your 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 
g. W. BOND, Pres. JOHN A, HALL. See 
JOHN B. acai esate mind is) t Lo” Ananetes, 





THE CONTINENTAL 








1825. 


THE PENNSYLVAN TA 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 
OF PHILADELPRIA, 








nb evuw's aM Ree 


1881. | 





MAD oR Ge oe > © 










AGE EXPERIENCE — Hine J 
CAREFUL MANAGE me 


a ae : 
NEW YORK ee 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


ORGANIZED 1846. 
PURELY MUTUAL. 





DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 


41,000 Policies in Force. 
Cash Assets, Over $43,000,000: 
Surplus, Over $9,000,000. 


$56,000,000 Paid to Policyholders,. 


Yearly Income, Over $8,500,000. 


THE NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY has been Going business for 
thirty-six years, and offers to those desiring Life Insurance a COMBINATION OF ' ADVANTA-~ 
GES which only long experience, a large and well-established business, ana carefully perfected 


plans and methods can afford. Among these advantages are; 
(1-) The Absolute Security of its Policies. 
(2.) Insurance at Low Cost. 
(3.) Liberal and Equitable Dealing. 





Death-claims Paid, 1845—1880...,.. daidwadsodeorceccaceone $22,420,204 
Dividends and Return Premiums Paid, 1845—1880,........ 30,577,285 
4 Endowments and Annuities Paid, 1845—1880.............. 3,640,665 
Total Paid Policyholders to Jan. ist, 1881....... $56,638,154 
Amount held for Policyholders, Jan, Ist, 1831............ 43,183,934 
Total Paid and Held...........s.esee0ececeneree $99,822,088 _ 
¥ Total Received from Policybolders ...... nawes onasibacentie 91,881,354 


Notable and Significant Points 


IN THE THIRTY-SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 


New York Life Insurance Co.. 


Increase in Gross Assets in 1860....... eashesveces -$4,186,982 15 
Increase in Premium Income.... <........++++-+++« 643,794 41 
Increase in Interest Income.... .....+++-++++ssevees 284,238 84 
Increase in Surplusat 4 per Cent..............-..- 1,194,725 53 
Increase in Surplus. at 4; per Gent................. 2,000,000 00 
Increase in New Policies Isswed.............:..... 1,422 

Increase in New Insurance Iesued................. 5,131,806 00 
Increase in Policies im Force.................---+. 2,843 

Increase in Insurance in Foree.................... 8,309,153 00 
Interest Receipts, 1860... ....... 00... .-cceeeece eens 2,317,888 84 
Paid Losses by Death, 1880........ Wagetebeaons ap 1,731,721 37 


Having always been s purely Mutual Compsny, policyholders receive tWeir insurance st 
actual current cost, and ite age, strength, prosperity, and economical management combine to 
reduce that cost to the minimum. The Company is conducted ip the interests of policyholders 
alone. In the decision of questions involving their rights, the invariable rule is to consider not 


the technical legality of the claim alone, but also its real justice. 


The non-forfeiture system of policies originated with this Company in 1960 and has since 
been adoptéd—though sometimes in questionable forms—by all other companies. This feature 
saves millions of dollars every year to policyholders, and for this they are ne 


debted primarily to the NEW YORK LIFE. 


The system, as now perfected by the 


NEW YORK LIFE, secures safety to the Company (without which all interests are joopardized) 


and justice to the insured. 


The ‘‘ TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICY”? of the NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY combines in one form the greatest number of advantages obtainable in a Life 


Insurance Policy. 


TRUSTEES: 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 4, marae, WM. B. APPLETON, 
ROBERT B. COLLINS, — ““YORN 8. 8. FISHER; 
WILLIAM BARTON, oneaana a 08600D, R. SUYDAM GRANT, 
JOHN M. FURMAN, ALEXANDERSTUDWELL, CHARLES WRIGHT, 
RENRY TUCK, HENRY BOWERS, EDWARD MARTIN, 
WILLIAM A. BOOTH, LOOMIS L. WHITE, DAVID DOWS, 


' WILLIAM . BEERS. 


THEODORE M. BANTA, Cashier, MORRIS FRANK 
D. O’DELL, Superintendent of Agencies. : LUM ae: 


Guay 700K. R2.- {ae oar, WILLIAM Hi uA i ES 9 ite 





‘Agente ane O1n0e In tn Prineho Oten #7 fy Werte, 


bfenatin wo byte Tomas mpi rm enon 


is 


a 








Old and = age 
asiderigh®® . 


BY MINNIE M. GOW. 


On! sweet was that balmy Summer night, : : 

When the woodcock went to woo, 

And his loyal love for his lovely love 
— too, ™ 


The téon P uth stone 
With a smile balf sad, half cold, 
Por she knew of Nig ryan > pps the 


twain , « 
Ere the dew of the grass grew old. 


He told bis love of « wondrous good, | q 


Where the fat worms grew on trees, 
And sat on théir tails on all fence-rails, 
Singing “ Eat me first, if you please.” 


He sang ‘‘ My love, you are awfully nice, 
And esthetic as ever can be”; 
And the sweet, low note that came from bar 
throat 
* Meant: * Oh} thdnké, awtull r 


8o loud he sang and so wondrous sweet 
That the night-winds hushed ta hear, 
Aad each damb’Ang flower, in ita fern-Jea? 
bower, 
Pricked up its little ear. 


Oh } tearsrom my beart wil] unbidden start, 
And I steady my faltering pen: 

For an old night-hawk interrupted the talk 
And they never will meet again. 
Wasnwaton, Pa. 


* We do not suppose that “Esthetic” verse needs to 
take pains for scientific accuracy.—Eprrou. 





UNCLE AND NEPHEW. 
[From rae Faxon ow Anovt.) 
BY MARY MORRISON. 


Tue private diospital of Dr. Auvray 
stands near the end of the Avenue Mon- 
taigne, between the Gothic palace of Prince 
Soltikoff and-Triat’s great gymnasium. A 
grated bronZzé door opens upon a little gar- 
den of lilies and toseés. The porter’s lodge 
isnt the left; on the right is the Doctor's 
office, and also the appartments occupied by 
his wife aud ddughter. In the room at the 
back, where the windows open on a park 





of lindens anid clfestnat , tuepe, the, Doetor, a, 


kéeps his patients. 

I would not ask you to look into oy 
if you were t@witet there any 
revolting cases. Auvray has one oe 
monomania. M. Auvrny ts half physician, 
half philosopher, a pupil of Esquirol and 
Laromiguitre; “If you were ever to meet 
him, with his bald. bead; well-shaved chin, 
black coat, avd;benignant look, you would 
not know whethen he was doctor, professor, 
or priest. M, Auvray decided what his 
vocation was when he was acting as surgeon 
at the Salpétritre. He devoted himself 
with ardor to the study of monomania. 

About a fortiight ago a coupé stopped at 
his door and two meh ‘came into his office. 
It was about ten o’clock in the morning. 
One of the two strangers was a may 
about "fifty years old. Fancy a workman 
dressed in his master’s clothes, and you can 
imagine M. Morlot. 

His nephew, Frangois Thomas, is a young 
man of about twenty-three years old; difll- 
cult to describe, because he is like every- 
body. He is ocither handsome por plain, 
but medium in every respect, even in his 
mind and dress. When he came into the 
office, he was very much agitated. He 
walked up and down, looking at twenty 
things at a time, and would have tossed 
them all about, if his hands had not been 
tied. 

** Be calm,” said his uncle, ‘‘ What I am 
doing isfor your good. You will be happ PP 
here and the Doctor is geiog to curé you. 

“Tam notilk Why have you tied me?” 

*‘Because you would have pushed me 
out of thedoor’ You have lost yéurrea- 
son, poor Francois. M. Auvray will give4v 
back to you.'y 

‘**] have"my reason, as well as you, and T 
douv’t know what you mean. My mind is 
ali right, my judgmeat clea, and Py menm- 
ory excellent.” Shall  I'recite verses or 
translate Latin, to prove it? Here is a copy 
of Tacitus in this Worary.) T wil Yransiate 
some of it.. Lf you would» prefer a differ- 
ent test, I will solve a problem in mathema- 
tics. You do not wishit? Well, listen to 
what we have done this morning, You 
came at eight o'clock, not to wake me up, 
for | had not slept, but tedrag me from my 








7 


N 





bd ; re —] 
ie bb: wa je AS I refused. You insisted and 
“Germain belped you tie my 

hands, 1 ail dismiss him to-night. Ab! 
my dear Uncle, remember my mother was 
‘your sister. What would my poor mother 
say to see me here? But, even now, all 
; rrenged>-amicably. You have a 

teryMlle. Claire Morlot.” 

Abftiéw I have’you! ‘Yt tan see you 
have lost your head? I have a daughter? 


~~ 
pt ont a tave'k danghtet,” repeated Fran- 


¢ois, mechanically. 


‘(My poor pephew! Listen to me, now. 
|) Have you a’ contin?” 
‘‘A cousin? No, Lhavenocousin. Oh! 


you will not find me at fault. I have no 
cousioa.” ' 

“‘ Am J not your upcle?” 

“ Yes, you are, although you seem to for- 


‘ ey this morning.” 


If I had a daughter, she would be your 
cousin, But, if you have_no cousin, ther I 
have no daughter.” 
> “You are ‘right. had) the pleasure of 
meeting her at Ems, with her mother. I 


qy lovetier> >B have‘reason to believe that she 


is not indifferent tome and ask her hand 
in marriage,” " 

** Whose hand?” 

“ Your daughter's.” 

Let us Ads thought the uncle. “ M. 
Auvray will be very clever if he cures 
him. Iwill pay six thousand francs out of 
my nephew's money for his board. That 
putof thirty will leaye me twenty-four. I 
shall berich. Poor Frangois!” 

He sat down and opened a book at ran- 
dom and read: 

**Monomania is madness in regard to one 
subject only. Its seat isin the heart and 
thete it is necessary to look for it and cure 
it, It may come from love, fear, vanity, 
ambition,.or remorse. It shows itself by 
the same symptoms as passion—sometimes 
by joy, gayety, and noise; sometimes by 
sadness and silence.” 

| During this reading Francois appeared to 
become calm and then to doze. 

“Bravo!” thought, M. Morlot, “How 
uth power.« meflital treatise has, It puts 


a man to sleep who is not even sleepy.” 


es 86s ps was. tor asleep, but played his 


perfection. He leaned his head 
ever, and breathed hard. His uncle was 
completely deceived, He continued read- 
ing in a low voice, then he yawned, then 
he stopped reading, then he let his book 
drop, then hé shat his eyes, then he was at 
thst souhd “naleep,"fo the great satisfaction 
of his nephew, who lodked at him mali- 
etously out of the Corner of his eye. 

Prangois arose, went to a secretary, and 
took a. knife and cut his cords, then went 
softly toward his unele, In two minutes 
M,,.Morlot was tied firmly, but with so 
much care that his nap was not disturbed 
in the least. 

Francois. then took up the book which 
had been dropped, and sat down in a cor- 
ner of the room to read and wait for the 
doctor. 





1. 

It ie necessary for me to tell some of the 
preceding history of Francois and his 
uncle, 

Frangois was an only son and had been 


‘left heir to thirty thousand francs income. 


‘As he had not earned his money himself, 
he lent it willingly. In return for such a 
‘fire vittue, Heaven gave him maoy friends. 
He had a good college education, and some 
idea of commerce, agriculture, and. litera: 
ture; and was a good critic of a new book, 
1 ¥f nd he’ was by to hear his criticism, 
Timidity was his»special weakness and 
showed@itself most. -strongly in connection 
with his‘ friendships with women. When 
he loved; he would compose many brave 
forms of declaration in his mind; but they 
never went beyond his lips. He’conversed, 
making charming dialogues, questions, and 
answers, With firé afd energy evengl in 
them,to, break. roeks or melt. ice; but no 
woman ever yielded to his dumb aspira- 
tions. It is necessary to exercise one's will 
to be loved. There is & great differeiice 
po desire and will. Desire -floats 
vaguely among the clouds, while .the will 
runs on foot upon the pebbles. One walks 
right to the point, through hedge and ditch, 
“over mountains and across ravines. Desire 








te show his love openly, He hed met; 
Ems a young girl as timid as himself, w 
timidity had. given him courage. She was 
a Parisian, delicate and pale as fruit ripeved 
intheshade. She accompanied her.mother, 
who had come there to get the benefit of 
the waters. Frangois had been introduced 
to them by a friend, on the way to Ttaly. 
For a month he was, so to speak, their 
only company. For such minds a crowd 


is a great solitude, and the more noise the 


world about them makes the more. they 
have to say to each other. 

The young girl and her mother were 
both delighted with Frangois, _They did 
not inquire whether he was rich or poor. 
It was enough for them that he was good 
and no treasure-trove could be of more 
value to them than his golden heart. I do 
not know who first spoke of marriage; but 
what does it matter? It is always under- 
stood when two honest souls talk of love. 

Fran¢ois.was his own master; but the 
one whom he loved was dependent on a 
father, whose consent it was necessary for 
bim to obtain. Here the timidity of the 
unhappy young man got the better of him. 
It was in vain for Claire to say to him: 
“ Write bravely. My father has been told. 
You will receive .bis consent by return of 
mail.” He composed and recomposed the 
letter more than a hundred times, without 
making up his mind to send it. Notwith- 
standing the task was easy and the most 
common mind might bave been capable of 
carrying it out successfully, Francois knew 
the name, position, and even disposition of 
his future father-in-law. He was only to 
write a few words, sure of a good recep- 
tion. He hesitated so long that. at the end 
of a month Claire und her mother began to 
doubt his sincerity. I believe they might 
have waited longer, but the wisdom of the 
father would not permit them. He. said 
they must come back to Paris. Perhaps 
then M. Francois Thomas would come and 


| see him and ask her in marriage. He knew 


where to find ae 


One morning, 0 nes 
the ladies to i “4 “itt a 
pounced that they wh : 


appartment was already occupied by an 
English family. This unexpected stroke 
overcame him. He went about like a mad- 
man and tried:to find Olaire in every place 
they hadewer been together. Hexwent to bis 
room with a-violent headache. He took 
hot baths end applied mustard poiiltices. 
He revenged the sufferings of his soul upon 
his body. . When he thought he was tured, 
he left for France, determined to ask the 
hand of Claire before even changing ‘his 
coat. He hurries to Paris, jumps ont. of 
the wagon, forgets his baggage, jumps into 
a carriage, and cries to the coachman: ~ 

“*Go to her house as fast as you can!” . 

«« Where, sir?” 

“‘To the gentlemgn’s house; Rue— I 
don’t know,” 

He-had forgotten the name and the ad- 
dress of the one he loved. 

‘I will go to my own house,” he thouglit. 
He showed his card to the coachman, who 
took him home. 

His gatekeeper was an old man, without 
children, named Emmanuel. Francois 
bowed low to him and said: 

**Monsieur, you have a daughter, Mlle. 
Claire Emmanuel. T Wanted.to write and 
ask her hasd of you; but T concluded it 
would better to come and make the request 
io, person. «* 

They saw that he sas mad, and went 
after his Uncle Mouth the¥ . 
Antoine. “* ; 

The uncle was ‘the ‘most honket mand 
the Rue de Charonne, whith.is Ohe Of the 
longest streets in Paris. He made antique 
furniture with an ordinary talent and an éx- 
traordinary conscience. He: would 
have sold blackened pear-wood for ebony, 
or delivered a thest of his make as a plece 
of furniture ‘ef the Middle “Ages. Not- 
withstanding, he possessed the art.of 
ting the wood with worm-holes of which 
the worms were wholly innocent; buthehed 
for a motto ‘‘ Never do wrong to any one.” 


} When he made out s Bill, he would go over 


it three times, he was of making 


o Oe ~ 





; and -he 

a oe eae 
If his brother-in-law, M. A tn looked 
down on him with the Vanity of a parvenu, 
he regarded him from a still loftier hight, 
with wapity of 4 man who ‘was above 
ap renu. ‘He draped himself euperb- 

mediocrity, and said: * At least, I 
under no obligation to anybody.” 

Man is a strange avimal. I am not the 
first to say it. Thisexcellent Morlot, whose 
overscrupulous honesty amused all the fau- 
bourg, felt a thrill of joy when they came 
to tell him of his nephéw’s misfortune. “If 
Frangoise is a madman, you will be his 
guardian. His faniily never did anything 
for you. You may get all his fortune!” 
something within him seemed to whisper 
with an insinvating tone. 

This good man closed his ear to the sug- 
gestion; but the ear was so-large and shell- 
like that the murmur continued, in spite of 
himself. 

He moved to his nephew's house, He 
enjoyed the beautiful rooms, the fine din- 
ners, and the services of his nephew’s valet. 
He became convinced that Frangoise was 
incurable. Moreover, he repeated from 
time to time, to quiet his conscience: “I 
never do wrong to any one.” 

. At the end of three months he became 
wearied of having a lunatic in his house, 
for he looked upon it now as his own 
Francois’s perpetual harping on one strain 
seemed an intolerable scourge to him, and 
he resolved to shut him ap in Auvray’s hos- 
pital. - 

«* After all,” he said, “ my nephew will 
be better taken care of and I shall be more 
comfortable. Science has recognized the 
fact that change of scene is desirable for 
an insane person. I am doing my duty.” 

He was thinking thus when he fell asleep 
and Francois tied bis hands. What an 
awakening! 





The Doctor came in, apologizing for his 
delay. Francois:rose, put back the book 
on the secretary, and explained matters. 

*“T came, sir,” he said, ‘* to put my Uncle 
ander your charge. You will not have to 
cottend against an hereditary disease. He 
thas one of the most curious monomanics 
You have ever ‘seeti: He passes’ from ex- 
treme gayety to the déepest sadness with 
incredible rapidity. It is a singular mix- 
ture of monomania and melancholy.” 

** He has not completely lost his reason?” 

“No, sir. Only on one point, and that 
is your specialty.” 

‘* What is the character of his fancies?” 

** Alas! sir, that which characterizes our 
age—avarice. The unhappy man imagines 
that I am insane, and that he will be my 
heir in case of death, and my guardian in 
case of insanity. In the carriage, although 
his hands’ were tied, he bélieved he was 
bringing me to your house.” 

“When did he. first show this peeuliar- 
ity?” 

‘* About three months ago he came to my 
gatekeeper, and said: ‘M. Emmanuel, you 
havea daughter. Leave her in your lodge 
and come and help me tie my nephew 
up.’” 

** Does he realize bis own situation?” 

“No, sir, and I think that is a good 
symptom; but he has lost his appetite and 
is subject to sleeplessness.” 

‘So much the better. An insane person 
who sleeps and eats regularly is almost in- 
curable,. Permit me to wake him up.” 

M. Auvray gently shook the shoulder of 
the sleeper, who rose to his feet instantly; 
but when he was about to rub his eyes he 
discovered that his hands were tied and 
guessed at what had passed in his sleep. 
He began to laugh, saying: “* Yes, quite a 
joke!” 

Frangois drew the Doctor proses ** You 
see! Well, im tem ‘mimgutes “he will be 
furious!” * / 

“Let me manage him. I understand.” 

He smiled on him as one does on a child, 
and‘said: *‘ My friend, you have waked up 
in good season. Have you had pleasant 
dreams?” 


‘“‘T have not dreamed. Iam laughing to 


see myself tied up like a fagot. They 
would say-I was the madman.” 

“* There!” said Francois, 

‘Have the kindness to own 
Doctor. I sball expidin mattest 
when I am more at my ease.” /- ° 
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“ify friend, 1 am going to untie p yous 
but you must promise to 6 well.” 

“One would think, sir, that you took me 
to be a lunatic.” 

' "No, ny friend. You aré ill We will 
take care of you. We will cure you.” 
“What under the heavens is the matter? 
I brought my nephew here—” 

'"**OhY well,” said M. Auvray, “we will 
speak of that soon. I found you asleep. 
Do you often sleep in the day-time?” 

) "Never! Tt was that beastly book.” 

“Ob! oh!” said thé authot. ‘The case is 
grave. So you think that yout nephew ts 
fhsane?” 

“Insane enough to be tied tip, and f 
éught to bind him now with this cord.” 

“But you had your hands tied. You re- 
member that T just uotied you.” 

**It was myself. It was he. 
plain to you the whole affair?” 

“* Be quiet, my frien?. You are tooexcited. 
You are very red. 1 don’t wish you to ex- 
haust yourself.* Just answer my questiotis. 
You say that your nephew is il!?” 

**Mad! mad! mad!” 

“ And you-are pleased to see him so?” 

oe I?” 

“ Answer frankly. You would rather he 
would not be cured. Isn’t it so?” 

“Why?” 

**Because his fortune-is in your posses- 
sion.” You wish to be rich? It trowbles 
you to have worked so long without mak- 
ing a fortune? You think your turn has 
éome?” 

M. Morlot did not answer. His eyes were 
fixed on the ground. He asked himself if 
he were not having a bad dream and hie 
tried to understand how this man read him 
like an open book. 

*““Does he hear voices?” asked M. Ax- 
vray. 

_'The poor uncle remembered the voice he 
had heard in his ear, and answered, mechan- 
feally : 

** Sometimes.” 

‘Ab! be has an hallucination.” 

“Why, no. Iam not ill. - Let me go out. 
Ishould lose my head here. Ask all my 
friends, and they will tell you that I have 
my senses. Try my pulse. You will see I 
have no fever.” 

“*Poor Uncle,” said Francois. ‘He doer 
not know that insanity is a delirium with- 
out fever. > 

‘*Sir,” added the Doctor, “if we could 
give the fever to our patients, we could cure 
them all.” 

M. Morlot threw himself into an arm- 
chair. His nephew continued to walk up 
and down the Doctor’s office. 

‘‘ Sir,” said Francois, ‘‘I have read your 


Let mé ex- 


Wook, ‘la Monomanie raisonnante,’ and am_ 


impressed with your wisdom. I have also 
a friend at the Salp¢tri¢re, who has assured 
me that, if any one can cure my uncle, you 
wittve able to. I will pay his bills, I 
shall be here some time next week, At 
What hour do you allow the patients to 
have visitors?” 

“From twelve totwo. As for myself, I 
am always-at home. Good-day, sir.” 

‘Stop him!” cried the uncle. ‘Do not 
let him go. Heis the one who is insane. 
I am going to explain.” 

‘‘Be calm, my dear Uncle!” 
Frangois, retiring. 
Auvray’s hands. 
of you.” 

M. Morlot tried to follow his nephew; 
but-the Doctor held bim back. 

“What fatality!” cried the poor uncle. 
“He will not say a foolish thing.” 

Francois suddenly turned back, as if he 
had forgotten something, went straight up 
to the Doctor, and said: 

‘*Sir, my uncle’s illness is not the only 
cause that brings me here. You have a 


said 
**I leave you in M. 
He will take good care 


daughter.” 

The Doctor answered: “‘ Yes, sir. Ex- 
plain yourself.” 

“You have a daughter, Mille. Claire 
Auvray.” 

*“There! there! I told you so!” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Doctor. 


“She was at Ems three months ago, 
with ber mother.” 

“Bravo!” yelled M. Morlot. 

“« Yes, sir,” answered M. Auvray. 

M. Morlot ran toward the Doctor, and 
said: ‘You are not the physician. You 
are only a patient.” 

"My friend,” said the Doctor, ‘if you 


A 


alone ran to meet her. 





we shall have to 


a ee 


ae ili ie His nephew 


ve.to give 39 you.8 


nm 


«Bir, t love your daughter. i, here 
some ‘hope that my love is returns 

her feelings have not cha since. ast 
Seitenleh I have the fidnor fo ask ber 


“. Doctor answered: “It is, then, to M. 
Frangois Thomas that I have the tonor of 
speaking?” 

“ To the samé, sir, and I should Have be- 
gun by introducing myself.” 

“* Allow tne to say, sir, that we have been 
expecting you.” 

At this moment the attention of the Doc- 
tor was attracted by M. Morlot, who ‘was 
rubbing his hands in rage. 

“What is the mattér with yot, my 
friend,” the Doctor asked, in a kind tone. 

‘* Nothing, ‘nothing. I am rubbing my 
hands.” 

ae Why af 

‘‘ Something troubles me.” 

“Show me. I see nothing.” 

‘* You do notsee! Therelthere! between 
the fingers! I can see it wel] myself.” 

“What do you see?” 

**My nephew’s fortune! Take, it away, 
Doctor. I am an honest man. I do not 


, wish anything of anybody.” 


Whilst the Doctor listened attentively to 
the first wanderings of M. Morlot, a strange 
cbangé appeared in Frangois. He grew 
pale, he was cold; and his teeth chattered, 
M. Auvray turned to bim and asked him 
what disturbed. him, 

“‘Notbing,” he answered. 
ing.. I hear her. 
whelmed_ by it. 
like snow.” 

M. Morlot ran to him, crying out: 
‘**Enough! Don’t talk so any,more, I wish 
no longer that you should he mad. They 
wouldeay that I had stolen your reason. I 
am honest. Doctor, see my, hands. Feel in 
my pockets. Send me to my house, Rue de 
Charonne, Faubourg Saint Antoine. ‘Open 
all the drawers. , You will see I have noth- 
- ing there that is not my own,” 

The Doctor was very much embarrassed 


** She is com- 
It is joy, but Lam over- 
Happiness falls upom me 


‘between his. two patients, when a door 


opened and Claire came, to tell, her..father 
that breakfast wasion the table, 

Fran¢eis,.sprang forward, but. his will 
His body fell heav. 
ily on the threshold. _He murmured: 

‘‘Claire, it is 1.°-L love’ you; Will 
you ” —— . 

He passed his hand over’ his forehead; 
his pale“face’ was Sufftised’ with 'red/ his 
‘temples throbbed; He felt a ‘Violett com- 
préssion ‘over his eyebtows. Claire, as 


nearly dead as alive, lifted wp iis head. His‘ 


skit’ was dry atid his palse rapid’ Tt was 


not like this that she had hoped to see him ‘ 


again. ‘In a few minutes, sickness fol- 
‘lowed, and M. Ativray recognized’ all’ the 
symptoms of a bilfous fever.” 

“What a misfortune,” he said, ‘that 
this fever did not come upon the tincle. It 
would have cured him.” 

He rang the bell. The servant answered 
it, they’"Mme. Auvray, Whom’ ‘Francofs 
scarcely recoghized, he* was so overcome. 
It was necessiry for him to be put to bed 
immediately. Claire offered her own room. 
There was a charming little bed, with white 
curtains; the room was hung with rose col- 
or; and on the mantelpiece was « large onyx 
cup. 


hdd éver réceived from her lover.’ If you 


evér take the fever, friend reader, I hope’ 


you may find a like asyfum. 

While they were caring for Frangois, his 
Uncle went excitedly from one to another, 
shrieking: ‘‘Savé him quickly! quickly! 
I do not want him to die: I am opposed to 
his death. Tam his uncle and his guardian. 
If you do not cure him, they will say I have 
killed him.” “You are witness that ‘I do not 
wish to be his heir. 
property to the poor. 
to wash my hends.” ’ 

They transferred him to the hospital. 
There he was so violent that they had to 
put him ina strait: , with the sleeves 


Some water, please, 


sewed up at the end. \"The nurses took care ; 


of bim. 





It'was the only present that Clafre , 


| mother. 


I would give all his |’ 










deol 908 ‘momen a0 ane ‘pejeran epod 
and dau. : 
Dea Ge amy pe 


bee a nite m return, nor the ocrasion 

which nat ent him to Avenue Mon- 
taigne.. If he loved, Claire, why did he wait 
for, three months? Was his uncle’s aber, 
ration a necessary excuse for coming there? 
If he.had, forgotten his, love, why had he 
not taken his uacle to another physician? 
There were plenty of them in Paris. Per. 
haps he had thought himself, cured of his 
passion until the moment when Clsire’s 
appearance had renewed it, But no; for 
before seeing her he had asked. her. father, 
for her hand. in marriage. 

Francois answered all these questions in, 
his delirium. She listened eagerly for the 
slightest words, and discussed them after- 
ward with her father and mother, who, 
were not slow in comprehending the real 
state of affairs. 
| arrange the most confused expressions and. 
to read the minds of theinsane as a half- 
effaced book can easily understand the 
expression of a man in. the delirium of 
feyer, They soon, knew that, he had lost 
his reason and uoder what, cftcumstances 
he Tost it. They even explained how he 


malady. 

Then a new fear came to Mile, Auvray. 
Francois had been, insane. Would ‘the 
terrible crisis that she had provoked, with 
out knowing itcure him? The Doctor as 
sured her that the fever. would terminate 
his, madness. Meanwhile, there jis rule 
without an exception, especially, in med- 
icine.,. Supposing he was. cured, would 
there not, be danger of a relapse? 

Would .M, Anyray consent to give his 
daughter to one of his patients? 

“As for me,” said Claire, emiling 
sadly, ‘‘l am afraid of nothing, I have 
caused his trouble. Must notI console him? 


asking to marry me. , There ,will, be noth- 
ing to.ask when Lam his.wife; .Wesball 
then have nothing to fear.: The poor-boy 
was oply ill from excess of love. . Cure 
him, dear Papa; but not too much. Let 


love him.” 


** Wait until the fever was gone.” 

After six days’ delirium’ an abundant 
perspiration carried off the tote and tie 
was convalescent. 


room and with Mme..and Mile. Auvray, Wis 
firstided wad'that’ le was th” Em; But his 
weuktiess and thé Doctor's présence bidhuzht 
back other memories. The Doétor told Hint’ 
his story, as if tt were a° TOmance ‘fifiput 
some One ‘else; and Httle by little his mind 
became ‘clear and he tecdflected the past. 
This cure was a work of science and pa- 
tience. Dr. Aavray hind the geniis of gen- 
tleness. On the 25th ¢ of December Francois, 
seated on his bed’ and strengthened by a 
breakfast of chicken-broth and half of the 
yolk of an egg, told, ‘without shame; or re- 
gret, or avy Other emotion but quiet joy, 
the history of three months which had just 


When the recital was ended, the young 
cofivalescent added, ‘In conclnsion: ,“ To- 
day, 25th December, three hours after 
rising, I said to my excellent doctor, my be- 
loved father, M. Auvray, whose street.and 
number I shall never again forget: ‘ Sir, 
youhavea daughter, Mile. Claire Auyray. I 
saw her ‘this Summer, at Ems, with, her 


| The Doctor inclined his head s at 
Claire put both her arms round | jas 
neék ‘ind kissed him’ on ‘his ford ead, I 
should fot detite any other answer, if I 
made a like request. 

The same ay M. Morlot, calmer ‘and 
fréed-from his strait-jacket, ‘Tose a mle 
in “the ‘morning: He" took 
turned them over again igs 

a array and 


is hed eee pa 
‘nurse haa examined them “was he will- 
ibg to’ put theron. “For a full half hour 
‘ye tepeated: “I Ho’ not wish ‘that’ people’ 





= 





Dreeed af 1k, after 





A man accustomed to, |, 


had been the innocent cause of his uncle’s |, 


After.all, his madness was only, about ||| 


him remain wild enough to love me as | 


“‘ We. sball see,” answered M. hts 


When he found ‘himself tn’ @ strange” 


I adore her and she has Proved 
that #hé'Toves mé;' and, if’ you "have no fear | 
of 'é rettirh of my iliness, ‘Task hey Fh hand, ed = 


Peeve’ teas aa ial} 
» fortane.” 


. 
' ee 
; * 











having examined qvary,article of clothing, 
he asked for a. pencil, and wrote ov the 
wake ve T9OM Tang desire the prop- 
he began, to rub his 
hands ha all to “convince himself; thar 
Francois’s fortune was not in them, .M. 

Auyray made him a visit every day. He 
thought himself to be before a judge and 
demanded always to be searched. 

The poor man said: ‘Since my nephew’ 
is going away from here, he will want some: 
money. Where is it? I hayen’t it, unless 
it may be in my bed!” And he turned, hia: 
bed over, before they hed, @ chanee to pre- 
vent it. The Doctor took his hand.a mo- 

ment and then went out. He rubbed that 
hand with scrupulous care. .They brought 
him his breakfast, He began by examining 
his plate, his glass, his knife, repeating that 
he did not wish to eat his nephew’s fortune. 

| The meal finished, he washed his hands in 
a great deal of water. 

‘The fork is silver,” hesaid. ‘I must not, 
allow any of itto remain ow my hands.” 

M. Auvray does not despair of curing 
bim; but it will take time, be thinks. More- 
over, in Summer and in Auturmm insanity fs 
more likely to be cured, 





THE NEW YEAR. 
BY M. D. BRINE. 





Wuen, oh! when did the New Year come?’ 
When the midnight-bells were ringing. 
There were sbadows dark in the far-off sky, 
And we were asleep, dear, you and I, 
When the little New Year came winging 
Its downward fight 
From an unknown hight, 
In the restful, peaceful, watchful night. 


How did the New Year come to us? 
Unstained and pure and tender, 

With the light from the star of Bethelehem 
On the fair young brow like a diatem, 

Shining In all its splendor, 

Are you sorry, dear, 

That the bright New Year 
Will grow dim and weary with us here? 
) stew: Youre Ori. 
’ RR 

‘MITTLE VIG. 
[From Tae Swansn O75 op Victor RyppEre.) | 
BY HELEN oatioitsi KREWBIET. 


' Tum heeth waa cavered with hard, frozen. 
glistening spow, and.as. far.as the exe 
could reach oply 9 single human dwelling 
was visible—a little hut, old god. gray, 

“The poor folks who live. here must.leadt 
a very lonely life,” was.the thought which 
entered the mind.of. every.traveler who 
journeyed in that direction, 

The heath really looked like a desert=: 
| pwaste even in Summep. , There. was nothing: 

oe which bipky she eye but, beather and 
stones, bushes and pines, 

The hut was quite good.of. itekind. The 
moss-grown rafters were extremely solid 
and held theirown against the wind.and 
cold. The chimpey,arose-broad and eelf- 
conscious above the tusf roof, which in 
Summer. was covered with green velvet, 
decorated with red and yellow flowers, On 
the gable-side of the house was a little strip 
of cultivated land, where potatoes, carrots, 
and cabbages grew; and, the hedge was 
adorned with poppies, morning-glories, and 
wild roses, There was even an apple tree 
at the extreme end of the patch, with a 
rustic bench under its widespread boughs. . 
Across the window of the little hut hung a 
little. curtain, always very clean and white. 

The hut and bit, of land belonged to 

other Gertrude. She lived here, with her 

ttle boy, whose pame was Vigg. ' 

| Early in the morning Mother. Gertrude 

gone forth to the distant, village, to 

e a few purchases; apd. now the sun 
was setting, and still she had not returned, 
Deep silence reigned over the entire 
eath. Not a sleigh-bell had sounded. all 








had four 


the fourth _ 
, vesaeed. en fos 








bordered the horizon grew bright and beaw 
tiful, and @ tose-colored light poured itself 
out over the snowy heath. Soon, however, 
all the colors faded to « cold, gray purple 
and it Became dark. 

In the but it was darker still, Vigg ran 
to the hearth, where a few coals stil! glowed 
in the ashes. It was so still everywhere, 
It seemed to him as if the clattering of his 
wooden shoes could be heard over the en- 
tire heath. He lay down before the hearth, 
and fell to wondering if the promised 
honey-cake would have a head with golden 
horns and four legs, and wished he knew 
how the sparrows celebrated ChfistMas 
Eve. 

* ” * * 

I cannot state just exactly how long 
Vigg lay there; but he was suddenly 
aroused from his thoughts by the sound 
of sleigh-bolls, He sprang to the window 
and flattened his nose against. the pane, in 
dis effort to see who it could be, for Mother 
Gertrude would not come in this way. 

All the heavens were lighted up; the 
stars glittered and shone. Far away a 
Diack object moved over the snow. Nearer 
and nearer it came, louder and louder 
sounded the merry bells 

“Who can “lt be?” wondered Vigg. 
**He doesn't keep to the road at all, bat 
comes across lots over the heath,” 

Vigg knew perfectly well where the 
road lay, for in the Summer-time he had 
rambled around, hunting strawberries avd 
bilberries, for more than a hundred rods in 
circumference. Ob! to side behind such 
bells, with himself fora driver. Vigg had 
hardly expressed this wish when the sleigh 
dashed up to the hut and stopped before 
the window. It was drawn by four ponies, 
a great deal smaller than the smallest colt 
that grows. Vigg’s delight knew no 
bounds end he hastily threw open the 
window. There the ponies stood, for the 
driver held.s firm rein; but they appeared 
very reative at the delay, whinveyed and 
snorted, shook their manes, and tore up the 
snow with their tiny hoofs. 

“Don’t be so restless, Rapp! Be quiet, 
Schnapp! Whoa, Pretty! Whoa, my pet! 
Light-foot, don’t lose your senses!” cried 
the driver, who now sprung from tiie sleigh 
and approached the window. 

Vigg had never seen any one at all like 
him; but then Vigg had seen but few peo- 
ple in his lifetime. He was a little man, 
just a good match for the cunning ponies. 
His counténance was fall of wrinkles and 
bis long beard resembled the frosted moss 
which hung from the roof. He was dressed 
in shaggy fur from his head to his heels. 
He held a pipe in the corner of his mouth, 
from which issued little rings of smoke. 

** Good-evening, little Pug-nose!” said he. 

Vigg felt “of his nose, wonderingly, and 
answered: ‘‘Good-evening!” 

‘Isn't there any one at home?” asked the 
stranger 

“To be sure,” said Vigg, grinning. 
“Don’t you see me?” 

‘*That’s a fact,” replied the little man. 
“It was astupid question; but it is so dark 
inside, and yet it is Christmas Eve!” 

‘Tam going to have Christmas fire and 
Christmas light [Swedish custom] when 
Mother comes home. Think of it, will 
you? A light with three branches!” 

**Mother Gertrude ‘isn’t home aud you 
are likely to be alone an hour yet. Are 
you oot afraid?” 

“A Swedish young one afraid!” laughed 
Vigg. He had learned to say this from his 
mother. . 

‘‘A Swedish young one!” repeated the 
stranger, striking his leather gloves against 
ove another and taking his pipe from his 
month. ‘‘ Harkee, you owlet! Do you 
know who I am?” 

“No,” said Vige, cocking his head on 
one side; “‘ but do you know who I am?” 

The little old man took off his fur cap, 
bowed most profoundly, and said: 

“T believe [have the honor of speaking 
with Vigg, the proud monarch of the 
heath, who has recently come by his first 


pair of pants and isn’t afraid of a long | 


white beard. You are Vigz, and I am 
Santa Claus. Have T the hopor of being 
known ta yon” 

‘Oh! so you gre Santa Claus! Then 
you are a real wood hag: Mother hag often 
la over tar 
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now let us proceed to business. Vigg, will 
you come with me and take a ride?” 

Vigg’s countenance glowed with delight 
for an fustant, and then elouded over. “I 
want to go so much, dear Santa Claus,” 
said he—‘‘ oh! just ever and ever so much; 
but I don’t dare. Mother might come 
home, you know, and ‘twould drive her 
wild to find me gone.” 

““You needn’t worry about her,” said 
Santa Claus; “for I will bring you back 
before she retarns. Come on!” 

Vigg rushed to the door and sprang out, 
trembling with excitement; but oh! how 
bitter cold it was and Vigg was dressed so 
thin. His frieze jacket was so short, and 
his wooden shoes had rubbed holes in the 
stockings, so often darned by Mother Ger- 
trude; but Santa Claus didn’t appear as if 
he noticed. He shut the door, put Vigg in 
the sleigh, tacked the fur robe around him, 
blew such a cloud of smoke in the little 
fellow’s face it made him sneeze, and— 
presto! away they went. 

* * * > . 

Ralph and Schnapp, Pretty and Light- 
foot flew in furious haste over the snow, 
and the silver bells sounded over the heath 
as if all the bells of Heaven were ringing. 

“Please, may I drive?” asked Vigg. 

“No, little Pug-nose,” laughed Santa 
Claus. ‘‘ Youare as yet too short in the 
coat.” 

“That is very true,” said Vigg. 

They soon left the heath behind them, 
and entered the dark forest, in whith, as 
Mother Gertrude had told Vigg, the trees 
were 0 high the stars seemed to hang on 
their branthes. ‘Presently the light from 
a human dwelling glimmered through the 
trees, and in a few moments Santa Claus 
turned his ponies into a little stable. 

Between the stones which paved the floor 
there peeped a head, with two glittering 
eyes, which fastened themselves on the lit- 
tleman. They were the eyes of the guard- 
ian house-snake (Swedish superstition), 
who now reached forward, and then drew 
back for an instant, making a low bow. 

Santa Claus lifted his fur cap in recogni- 
tion, and said: 


“ Ring-tafl, upon the earth 
What may this house be worth ?” 


To which the serpent replied: 
“ & horse and three cows are the farmer’s share. 

He shuns no labor and shirks no care.” 

‘* Not much property, it is true,” replied 
the little old man; “but it will increase 
if the man and his wife are thrifty. Are 
the horse and cows of much value?” 


“ The udder ts stretched, the milk-pail well filled, 
The horse a brave worker, strong and good-willed.” 


‘* One word more, friend Ring-tail. What 
have you to say of the farmer's children?” 


” & beautiful girl and a spirited hoy, 
Thetr mother’s delight and their father’s joy.” 


‘* They shall have Christmas gifts,” said 
Santa Claus. ‘‘Good-night, friend Ring- 
tail. Pleasant Christmas dreams.” 

“ Good-night, good night to dear Santa Cleus; 
Good-night to the team that hig saintship draws,” 
said the snake and drew in his head. 

Behind the seat of the sleigh was a large 
box. Senta Claus now opened this, and 
took from it all sorts of things: an A, B, C 
book and a penknife, for the boy; a thim- 
ble and a song-book, for the girl; a weaver’s 
reed and shuttle, for the mother; an alma- 
nac and a little clock, for the father; and 
for the old folks each a pair of spectacles. 
Besides these, he also took a handful of 
something, which Vigg could not see. 
‘*Happiness and good wishes,” explained 
Santa Claus. Thus laden, he crept with 
Vigg into the farmer’s sitting-room. There 
the family sat around the crackling fire and 
the father read from the Bible about the 
Christ Child. Santa Claus laid his gifts 
softly down before the door and went with 
Vigg back to the sleigh. Again they 
started on their way through the dark 
wood. 

**T have many just such children as the 
one you saw reading yonder,” said Santa 
Claus. ‘‘ You must grow up to be another 
just such a good and brave man.” 

‘Of course,” said Vigg, sevtentiously. 

The sleigh next stopped before a barn, 
near 8 large farm-house. From the barn 
one could hear the smothered strokes of 
threshjng-flails, but the sound was very 
light, more like the murmuring of g brook 
na tt along over rpote and gtapes, 
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stood two merry fellows, with ‘bushy,eye. 
brows, rouod, chubby cheeks, red pointed 
caps, and gray jackets. They t by 
the light of a lantern and the dust flew. up 
in thick clouds. Santa Claus nodded to 
them and said: 
“ Little dwarfs, little dwarfs, it is long after day. 
Why toil you so late? The reason, I pray?” 
The dwarfs answered, swinging their flails/ 


“The sheaves, sir, are many, 

We must work till we're through 
Tick, tack! tick, tack! 

What else should we do ?” 


‘But on Christmas Eve, at least, ove 
might allow himself a little rest,” exclaimed 
Santa Claus. 

The dwarfs replied: 

“Rich seed and cake round 

Gold tn the mouth of each hour is found.” 

‘‘ But you remember where we are to meet 

in, do you not?” 

The dwarfs nodded and answered: 
“Farewell, for the present. We shall meet, Santa 


Claus, 
In the rocky mountain’s cavernous jaws.” 

Santa Claus then_opened his box, took 
out a handfal of presents, and ran with 
them to the farm-house, for the father, 
mother, and children. Among the gifts 
was @ little toy soldier; for, of course, every 
house ought to have such an one in it, to 
guard the property. 

And so they traveled from hut to hut; 
from farm to farm. It seemed the most 
beautiful to Vigg in the preacher’s house. 
He could see them all as he looked through 
the window. There sat the old parson, that 
Vigg knew so well, for he had often called 
on Mother Gertrude, had witnessed Vigg’s 
progress in his A, B, C book, and had laid 
his hand in blessing on Vigg’s head. The 
preacher’s wife and lovely daughter he also 
knew, for they had been exceedingly kind 
to Mother Gertrude. Santa Claus loved the 
preacher’s family very dearly, too, for they 
were always so loving toward each other, 
80 good to the dumb beasts in the stall, and 
so full of good wishes for everybody. 

As they drove on, they met a dwarf. His 
lip hung down and he looked out of sorts. 

“Where are you bound, my friend?” 
asked Santa Claus. 


“ The gnome pulls on his shoes again, 
Because he cannot here remain.” 


answered the dwarf. 

‘How's this?” inquired Santa Claus. 

The dwarf answered, fretfully, with 
downcast eyes: 

“The wife ts a slattern and scold, 
The children hateful and bold, : 
The half, sir, cannot be told.” 

“Try it one more year,” said Santa 
Claus; ‘‘for when you depart the peace of 
the house goes with you. Perbaps they 
will improve, apd then next year I wil) 
bring you all presents.” 

‘* Well, since you ask it,” said the gnome, 
and turned on his heel. 

* * * . . 

They now drove to the king’s castle. 
‘Here I have only to give a present to the 
king’s son,” said Santa Claus; ‘‘and I must 
be quick about it, too, for I must proceed 
to my own mountain king, and then back 
to Mother Gertrude on the heath.” 

He opened the box, and Vigg now saw 
what pleased him above everything else. 
On a large silver foundation stood a thou- 
sand soldiers, cavalry andinfantry. When 
a thread was pulled, they shouldered their 
guns aud wheeled about to the right and 
left, the horses reared, and the riders 
chopped with their swords. On another 
foundation the.sea was represented with 
men of war, and when a thread was pulled 


the cannon charged ata fort and the ih 


fired in retura. 


With this princely toy Santa Clans sprang. 


up to the king’s castle, and was back ina 
trice. The court air didn’t agree with his 
lungs, he said. Rapp and Schnapp, Pretty 
and Lightfoot were impatient and snorted 
and whinneyed. Santa Claus jumped into 
the sleigh and they again entered a desk, 
forest. 

‘‘Here we go to the mountain king,” 
said Santa. ' 

* * ~ * = 
Vigg was very grave. Afters short, un- 
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“Nearly,” said Sapta, Claus and stuck 
his pipeip his mouth, = 
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‘* Gf course, I haven’t. forgotten you,” 


said the litle man. .‘‘ Your peetont lice at 
the bottom of the box.” 

“Oh! show it to me, Do, you geod 

map.” . 

“Wait until you get home to yous 
moter.” 

“No,” said Vigg, impatiently. “T want 
to.see it mow. Please, dear Santa Claus.” , 

** Look, then,” said Santa, and, turning 
around, he drew from the box a pair of 
thick woolen stockings. 

‘ Nothing but these?” murmured Vigg. 

“Ought they not to be welcome? sete 
have holes in your old ones.” 

‘Mother could darn them. You gave 
the king’s son and the other children such 
fine presents, you might give. me. some- 
thing vice too.” 

Santa Claus made no: reply, but tossed 
the despised stockings back into the box. 
The smoke. came stronger and stronger 
from his pipe, and he looked grave—very 
grave, indeed, 

The drive continued in silence. Vigg 
was sullen, made wry faces, envied the 
king’s son his fine Christmas present, and 
was very angry concerning the woolen 
stockings. Santa Claus uttered no word 
avd smoked from both corners of his 
mouth. But the pines sighed, the brook 
murmured, and the icy snow cracked be- 
neath the ponies’ hoofs. Ata clearing in 
the forest a will-o’-the wisp sprang up. and 
lighted their way, though there really was 
no_need of this, as the shining stars and 
the frozen snow made the night sufficiently 
bright. 

At last they stopped before a gigantic 
mountain. Here they left the sleigh, and 
Santa Claus gave each pony a little oat- 
cake. He then knocked three times on the 
side of the mountain, which immediately 
opened to him. He grasped Viga’s hand 


and went with him into the cave; but they \ 


had not gone many steps before Vigg 
shrank back in fear. 

It was, indeed, a very gloomy place. Dark- 
ness reigned supreme, except where venom- 
ous snakes and poisonous toads erept about 
on the slimy recks and lighted up the 
neighborbood with their fiery eyes, 

“I want to go home to Mother!” screamed 


‘CA Swedish young one afraid!” ex- 
claimed Santa Claus. 

This silenced Vigg. - 

“* What do you think of that toad?” asked 
Santa Claus, as they presently encountered 
a hideous green creature, that sprang before 
them and fastened its eyes on the boy. 

‘It’s frightful!”. said Vigg. 

‘You .sent that here,” remarked Santa 
Claus. ‘;Behold how thick he is and how 
his sides are swelled to bursting. This ia 
on account of your ill-humor and your 
envious feelings.” 

“* Did you say I sent this toad here?” 

“Yes, certainly, You envied the king’s 
son his gift, and despised the present which 
I, from the kindest motives, bestowed upon 
you. Each wicked thought which enters 
into the mind of any one born in this neigh- 


borbood causes a toad or an ugly serpent: 


to come to this place.” 

‘*That’s bad!” said Vigg, and now he felt 
very much ashamed of bimself. 

They made their way very slowly, turn- 
ing-many times around sudden curves and 
descentling deeper and deeper in the moun- 
tain. All at once it began to grow light, 


and suddenly, to Vigg’s astonishment, they _ 


came upon a brilliantly-lighted apartment, 
The walls were of crystal, and on three 
sides stood little grinning dwarfs, holding 
blazing torches, whose light caused the 
glittering quartz to shoot forth rainbow 
colors in all directions. On the fonrth side 
sat the mountain king, on athrone of gold. 
He was arrayedinan alabaster robe, covered 
with diamonds; but he looked exceedingly 
eareworn. .At his right, on a lower throne, 
gat bis daughter, in a magnificent silver 
dress. She.seemed absorbed in some great 
sorrow and looked more dead‘than alive, 
Her countenance was as white as marble, 
but, nevertheless, she was very beautiful. 
In the middte of the room hung an im- 
mense pajr_of scales, and arqund them 
stood gnomes, who Iaid all Sorta of things in 




















one ecale or the other. Before the king 
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~ hearted Santa Claus, now rested on Vigg— 





during the year in the families they repre- 
eented. For each good thought and good 
deed the gnomes laid a golden weight in 
one scale, and for each bad thought or bad 
deed a venomous svake or toad in the other: 

** Listen, Vigg,” whispered Santa Clgus. 
**Phe princess is sick, She will die if she 
cannot leave thé mountain very soon. She 
longs to breathe the pure air of heaven, to 
feel the glowing sunlight, and to see the 
beautiful . stars... Some. one, too; has 
prophesied that when she comes to Heaven 
she will see the shining angels and find eter- 
pal happiness: She longs to leave the 
mountain and pines to be set free. Butthis 
cannot take place until, on some Christmas 
Eve, the scale of the good shall sink to the 
floor and that of the bad rise to the ceiling; 
but you cap see, as they stand now, the 
scales are just about even.” q 

Santa Claus had scarcely imparted this 
information when he was called upon for 
his report. He had considerable to relate, 
and it was nearly all good; for his experi- 
ence only extended over Christmas, and on 
this blessed day, when peonle recall the 
birth of the Christ Child and celebrate his 
coming into the world, they are apt to be 
very kind and loving toward each other. 

So, while Santa Claus talked the gnomes 
continually laid golden weights in the scale 
of the good, and it sunk very low. 

Vigg stood as if on needles, in fear of 
what Santa Claus might say of him; and he 
shrank within himself, and turned first red, 
then white, as the little old man at length 
pronounced his name, 

What Santa Claus said of Vigg andthe 
woolen stockings I will pass over in silence, 
though I am forced to relate that a gnome 
laid the immense green toad Vigg had al- 
ready seen in the scale of the bad, and it 
weighed very heavy—very heavy, indeed, 
All eyes, excepting. those of the tender- 


those of the king, the king’s daughter, the 
house spirits, the gnomes, and the dwarfs; 
and they all Jooked very stern and severe, 
excepting the king’s daughter, who seemed 
to saffer so iotensely Vigg could not en- 
dure the sight and covered his face with his 
hands. 

Santa Claus now related how poor Mother 
Gertrude, on the heath, had adopted the 
motherless, fatherless little Vigg; how she 
wove mats and bound brooms, to sellin the 
neighboring village, to obtain fvod and 
raiment for the child; how she sewed his 
little garments and kept them in order;: 
how joyfully and lovingly-she toiled, de- 
priviog herself of luxuries for him; and 
what delight she took in his fresh young 
life, his brave little ‘heart, his blooming 
cheeks and frank blue eyes, and excused all 
his little faults—in fact, plead for him be- 
fore God eech’ vight, when he slept; and 
how early this morning she had gone 
through the icy Winter’s cold to the dis- 
tant village, to bring him a Christmas 
branoh and other little things, to make him 
as happy as she could. 

While Santa Claus talked the gnomes 
again laid golden weights in the scale. of 
the good, and the thick green toad hopped 
from the scale of the bad and disappeared 
in the cavern. The eyes of the king’s 
daughter filled with tears at Santa OClaus’s 
touching recital, and Vigg, who had lis- 
tened to every word, sighed aloud. 


Yes, be even wept, which awakened him 
from his sleep, and the grand apartment of 
the mountain king and all it contained vap- 
ished away, and he lay in his own little bed 
in the hut on the heath. The clear Christ- 
mas fire burned brightly on the hearth, and 
Mother Gertrude bent ovér him and said: 

**Poor little Vigg—so he was—to have 
to stay so longalone in the dark. I couldn’t 
help it, my precious! I couldn’t.come any 
sooner to my little boy, for the road was 
hard to travel; but now I have brought a 
Christmas branch, and wheat bread, and 
a honey-cake, and also a cake that you can 
give to the sparrows to-morrow [Swedish]. 
And ‘see here, Vigg; darling! Here is a 
pair of woolen stockings that I have knit 
for your Christmas present; for you need 
them sorely, you little coot. And Jook! 
Lhave bought you a pair of leather shoes, 
sothat you needn’t patter around iv your 
wooden ones during the holidays.” acl 


tVigg: hadlong wished for°a pair of: | 


ae 


PRE 


woolen a stockings— 80 long. in fact, that 
Mother Gertrude feared he was bunting for 
dropped  stitches;*but the fact, was, it ap- 
peared to Vigg! as if these were exactly 
the same stockings that Sante Claus bad 
taken from thé bor and shown to him, He 
threw his arms around Mother Gertrude’s 
neck, and exclaimed : 

‘Thank you, Mother, for the stockings 
and for the shoes; and again so very much 
for the stockings. j 2 - 

And now the grits were set on the hearth, 
a white cloth was spread on the table, and 
the Christmas branch was lighted. Vigg 
capered around the room in his new shoes 
and stockings. Occasionally he ran to the 
Window, and looked searchingly over the 
heath, and hardly knew what to think of 
the ride he had: taken. But Sante Olaus 
was good aod Mother Gertrude was good— 
this was, at least, clear to, him; and 
Christmas Eve was glorious eve—that he 
knew for certain. 

Out of doors thousands of stars looked 
down upon the Totely heath, and in the 
heath’s still lonelier hut’ reigned hearth- 
warinth, hesrt-warmth, peace; and joy. 

Crnctnnati, O. 





Selections, 


AN INCIDENT OF THE ANTI- 
SLAVERY AGITATION. 


A “Resurrectep Porm,” published in 
the Manchester Mirror, treats of exciting 
political matters in New Hampshire many 
yearsago. Johb G. Whittier acknowledges 
the authorship of the poem in a letter to 
John C. Freneb, of Manchester, a former 
resident of this town. There is an allusion 
in it to an interesting incident which oc- 
curred here. 

Announcement had been made that the 
Rev. George Storrs would address the citi- 
zens ef Pittsfield ou the subject of American 
Slavery, on Fast Dey, the 8th of April, 
1836, at the Calvin Baptist Chutch, which 
was then ‘situated on the common, at the 
south part of the village. There was much 
excitement on the morning .of the day, 
with threats against the speaker. When 
the people assembled at the church, at the 
appointed hour, it was found locked, and 
the key was said to.bein.the possession of 
one of the deacons, some two miles away. 
It wae soon opened, however, by a boy 
naméd Gilbert Jenkins, who climbed in at 
a window and uffastened the door from 
within. The boy was saved from ‘arrest 
by Deacon Thomas Berry, who) assumed 
the responsibility .of his. act. Rev. Mr. 
Storrs delivered ,his address without inter- 
ruption. Among the audience was.a prom- 
inent lawyer, who left when the address 
was about half throu The pastor of 
the church, Rev. Mr. Richardson, was at 
Deerfield, exchanging with the Baptist 
minister of that town. ‘Rev. Jonathan Cur- 
tis, afterward settled at Woodstock, Conn., 
as pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in that town, author of the hymn 


“1 think when I read that sweet story of old,” 


ner of the Congregational church in 
ttsfield, occupied the pulpit with the 


speaker. 

. While Mr. Storrs waskneeling beside Mr. 
Curtis, who was making the closing prayer, 
a sheriff came into the house, walked up the 
aisle, and, entering the pulpit, laid his hand 
upon his shoulder; but did not disturb him 
further till the prayer was ended. Whee 
Rev. Mr. Curtis bad ed his eyes after 
the prayer, and comprehended the situation, 
extending his arm, he said, emphatically, 
** My friends, recollect this isa free coun- 
try,” and gave notice that there would be a 
‘lecture in the Congregational Church in the 
afternoon, on the same subject, by Dr. 
Storrs orsome one else. Mr. Storrs asked 
the sheriff by what authority be arrested 
him. The sberiff produced # warrant, and, 
a down in the pulpit, commenced to 
read it in a low voice. Mr. James Joy, a 
prominent citizen of the town and father 
of Hon. James F. Joy, of Detroit, called on 
the sheriff to stand up and read the warrant 
in atone that could be heard by the aud- 
ience, if be wasnotashamed to. After the 
reading of the warrant, Mr. Storrs was 
led away by the sheriff and arraigned be- 
fore a justice, the charge against him being 
based upon bis anti-slavery lecture. Plead- 
ing not y¥, he asked for an bour and a 
half in which to prepare for trial, which, 
being gtanted him avd Mr. Joy and Dr. 
Jeremiah Blake becoming responsible for 
his pone he immediately repaired to 
the gregational Church and made a 
second address before the people. After 
the services a court was held ia this church, 
which was then and is still used as the 
town-hal] of Pittsfield. Mr Storrs was 


court, and, finding was ’ 
About six mouths after,’ he returned from 
the West, where he 
attend this court; 




















leather shoes, and now looked at them on 
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lake in Wisconsin, while his cousin caught a 
fine strait southof Australic. They had brought 
a big mountain in Missouri pan, in which to 
strait in New Zedtind Isles the fish. They made 
a bobfire and placed ‘the fish on it, By and 
by the fire became a mowntain-range west of N. 
Carolina, and, a8 the fish were done, the cape in 
New Jerity took hold of the nickname to North- 
western Virginia to take it off; but it wasso hot 
that she jumped and screamed with pain, and 
made such a lake in New York that her cousin 
caié rubning back in a great cape in N. Caro- 
tina. Presently they had lunch on a cily in 
Arkansas, They had a ‘group of islands in thé 
Pacific Ocean ahd a bottle of a river in Montana 
with their fish. As they went home through 
the lake tn’ British America, they saw @ river in 
Tennessee sitting perfectly quiet on a stone. 
The ely in Maryland went to catch it, but fell 
inté the water. When he reached home, he 
had a swamp in Virginia time. His mother 
told bit t6 éape in N. Carotina next time that 
he went & lake in British America. 
TIMOTHY. 


bo. “DIAGONAL PUZZLE. 
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1, abstinence; 2, immersion; 3, sensation ; 
4, tumult; 5, depth; 6, prerogative ; 7, prior-, 
ity; 8, carelessness; 9, magic; 10, very fra- 
grant flower. The diagonal means confusion. 
Dorr. 
CONNECTED DIAMONDS, 

Pirst Diamond : 1, consonant ; 2, the name of 
a pope ; 3,the Christian name of an author; 
4, the eye ; 5, a vowel. 

Second nd: 1,2 consonant ; 2, children’s 
game; 8, the surname of an author; 4, a 
precious stone ; 5, @ consonant, 
~ Por. 

DOUBLE AOROSTIO, ‘ 

Crosswords: 1, a thrush; 2,a foé; 3, com- 
plementary to an open fireplace ; 4, usage; 5, a 
‘foreign frait;-6, the creed of an fnfidel. The 
initials and finals are synonymous words, mean- 
ing a regular order. DoLty. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Dec. 22p. 


Pes, Com, Super. 
1. But, Butter, Bust, 
2. Pat, Patter, Past, 
8. Roe, Rower, Roast. 
4. Ho, Hoar, Host. 
5. Lea, Leah, Least. 
6. Sea, Seer, Seest. 
7. Go, Gore, Ghost, 
8. Pea, Peer, Pest. 
9. Toe, Tore, Toast. 
10, At, Attar, _ Attest. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIO, 
Cc—C ho p s—s 
H—H abi t-—-T 
R——R at i oO 
I—-I sa @ eC 
8——S ha r k——K 
T—T ut t i—tiI 
M+—M ou ra——N 
A—A mon g-—G 


CHAIR PUZZLE, 


FORGE 
Oeceean 
Rebut 
@auze 
En t e.F 
XAHarewm 
Ae Panes 
i! 8S teer 
t Stee L 
t eo i 
Range 
r £ 
y . 
DIAMONDS. 

J Vv 
BUN LEA 
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ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF Jay. 5ru. 
CHarapes,—1, false-hood ; 2, moon-light ; 3, 


ANAGRAMS OF FAMULIAR AMERICAN PLaces.— 
1, Philadelphia ; 2, Annapolis ; 3, Crown Point ; 
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is the BEST SALVE for Cuts, Bruises, Sores, 
Chilblains, Corns, and all kinds of Skin Erup- 
tious, Freckles, and Pimples. Get,HENBY’S 


CARBOLIC SALVE, as all others are counier- 
Seit. Price, B cents. 











Hamperead, Mp., } 
Dec. 24, 1881. 

I have been suffering 
from Consumption for}, 
two. years. Advised by} - 
a friend, I tried ‘‘ Piso’s 
Cure,” and, after taking 
three bottles, I am en- 
tirely cured. 


F. T. Houck. 
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—Concord | 4, Baltimore; 5, Champlain ; 6, Tallabassce ; | i 
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THE .POTATO my, ITs NATIVE, 
- COUNTRY. 


A® English gentleman who long resided In 
Chilf obtaified from Aifferent persons the fol- 
lowing facts in relation to the way potatoes 
are cultivated there: 

I got some valuable information 










tel h, 
80 A had ds 
when bg and are now eniplédye@ on the 


railway, One of them, Jose Maria Lorca, is 
from tli@island of Chiloe (south Jat. #3) He 
thinks Here are no god potatoes oGf of his 


own cé@htry, and I believe ‘there is ao me a 


‘oni tae potato ts oe Reape wees an @ it 


food; 5 toe more attention is paid to 
the selecting of good varieties and t@ the best 
modes offcooking. He said: ‘“H i in the 
North the people don’t know what potatoes are. 
‘They neither know how to cook them nor how 
‘to eat them, and the potatoes are no$ so good 
asin my cbuntry. There you have dometbing 
worth eatihg—potatoes so mealy thatyou can’t 
boil them, for breaking them to piedes.” Po- 
tatoes are foasted in the ash-pits in wod ashes. 
‘They are always ready there, apd, if a 
friend comes in, be is offered a hot potato out 
of the ash-pit, with salt ora piece of dried 
fish. vt are white and floury aud fall to 





pieces whén the roasted crust fs taken off. In 

fa the Ireland’ of a 
potatoes. | Jose did net know much about their 
cultivatiogy but Ke ‘bad ‘néver tieatd of any 
disease attacking them: Chiloe is very rainy. 
Indeed, it reine almost continuously there, 
while the greater part of the rest of Chili is 
dry. In e report for 1873, issued by the 
Santiago Meteorological OMfiée, the anfual rain- 
fall of Valparaiso is given as twelvé inches; 
that of Angud, in Chiloe, fifty-twoinches. The 


fact, Chil 


varieties grown there thrive with rain) and suf- 
fer from the want of it. Seed tallen from 
Chiloe ought to suit Ireland and thé west of 
Scotland @nd England. The followthg is the 
mode of pultivation in the chacra,| or large 
kitchen-gafden: The plot of ground selected 
for potatogs is sown with barley in March or 
April, as s@on as the previous crop /has been 
harvest 


The barley grows till Bicost, 
ceca 

» stubble is plowed or into 

» where it soon roid and ae aa 


_, Id October the ground Is ared 







for plan The seed is planted at a flepth 
of from Sixbt poten —r below the weet Fay 
in rows one: ). 
However, TAM EMS 7 t 


io soul of fous, and the distance ween 
the groups is also one “‘vara.’’ Some people 
put four small potatoes in each group ; but the 
neWer improved aiéthod Ys pdt ia four sets. 
of One tye ésth, cht from ‘thie one or two prim | 
‘ eipal eyes of large pétaloes. If Ahere 
any small eyes in the sets, they-aré destroyed, 
to prevent them from growing. After the 
plants are well through the We ye 
dug all roaud and the Abcoiots 
loosened, Some time ern the earth is h 
up ebout tiempiafe round piles, Tike big mole 
hills, and Whed fUtther grawa they cetanol her 
ho@ing up... am assured = that immense 
craps are procu by this method—as much 
as ighteen Lens per English acre--mostly of 
largeé potatoes. The rotation includes maigé, 
Frepeh beans, pumpking, ete, I. do not kuow 
the order, but have been told several t 
that you always get & good ‘crop of potatoes 
= French beans. As regards the varie 
ated in thé country; edie are ndapdil 
tod eerly consumption, others for keeping 
through the Winter. Ihave beard a good deal 
abéut “papas reynas.” The potato men cry 
them in ‘the étreéts of Valparaiso. They are 
fine, dry, mealy potatoes and really the bést 
in Obili, but do not keep well daring the Win- 
tery’ They become toftand black. The “ ben 
rajila,’’ a red potato, keeps well. I see by the 
Bld@ Book on the potato crop that the Perm 
vian guano hag been blamed for producing the 
dis#iise, or for carrying tt to Burope, and i¢i 
well to newember that, though guano exists is 
Chill, Iftie or none is used. The soll is com- 
posed of disintegrated granite. The torrents 
descend from the With eart 
matter, abd where terigaliog is practiced 
water deposits part of thiein the Gelds, so tliat 
the soils being covstantiy, revewed. I have 
inquired about the“wild -peteto, ‘but n 
knows ft. Most of the” pedple ‘have 
that the potato fea nativé of Chili, but 
of ff only as a cultivated plant, and have 
seen it on the bills, except where planted, _. 
Juan de Dios Maraboli describes the mode 
of cultivation practiced by the large ‘ 


growers 
for the Valparaisospd Northern markets: “I 








was born ip pK Sy ages where my 
Eee rans fenept Serer. I used to work on 

farm till Leas eighteen years old, when 1 
came to the North, -When a field is to be 
planted with potatoes, it is plowed as soon as 
the previous crop of wheat or barley has been 
eut, The stubble is left long,and this, plowed 
tm, is the manare,.for the potatoes, By the 
time the rainy season\is. over—in September 
or October--the stubble has decayed, and the 
ground is again plowed, in some cases a8 
often as five times, and\barrowed well .each 
time. The rainy season extends from, April 
to September; that is, from about the Vernal 
to the Autumnal Equinox, In November it is 
drilled... The distanee between the drills is 
one atep (about thirty-three inches), and they 
are made as deep as possible (about sixteen 
tuches), ’ 

The potatoes are: planted whole, . short 
step apart (about two feet), by a man. carry- 
ing a basket on hie shoulder. He, walke erect 
and quickly, drops «seed each step, and 
presses it into the ground with his naked foot, 
{f, when he puts his hand into the basket, be 
gets.a small one, he takes two, seeds and 
plants them together; if very small, he puts 
inthree. Thelargest potatoes arenot planted ; 
but middle-sized and small ones, The seed 
is covered by splitting the drills, and the 
field is harrowed flat and remains so till the 
potatoes are dug. As the rainy season is now. 
past, few weeds grow, and they are soon 
smothered by the tops, but sometimes they are 
cut down with hoes. If the land can be irri- 
gated, it is watered once or twice, ia January 
or February, after the tops are well up, the 


| leaves of whith are not wetted. ‘Ihe crop is 


ripe in April and is dug after the first rain, 
pever before,.one reason being that the ground 
is so hard the* potatoes cannot be got out 
easily till it fains. After the potatdes have 
been dug, they are spread on a high piece of 
grourdd and repeatedly tarned, till they are 
quite dry.. Theyare then piled in long heaps 
and covered with rushes, Sometimes dried 
rushes are put ander them, bat not always.. 
The'piles or pits are madeup im the early 
morning, when the potatoes are cold, as well 
as dry; neyer in the afternoon, when they are 
warm with the syn. Trenches are dug round 
the heaps, to take away the water, and the po- 
tatoes. keep. dry,and good all Winter. On 
some estates. they are. all taken inte sheds, 
with thateb roofs, and laid op wooden shelyes, 
They keep good both ways.” 

Felipe Diaz .wesoaleo -born.and bred in 


'Talca, His statement was almost exsetly the 


same as that just now given, He leid great 
stress on making up the pits when.the pota- 
toes were cool. He bad often to get up at 3 
in the morning to dothis work. Don Augustin 


|Herreros bas rented an-estate near Santiago 


for the last, eight years, and grows potatoes 
for the Santiago market. The land is good, 
irrigated from the river, and requires no ma- 
nure. He can grow potatoes on the same 


ground year after year, but generally raises 


the three followibg crops in succession: 


\first, wheat; second, French beans; third, po- 


tatoes; then wheat again. He sometimes 
plants his own seed, but usually gets {t from 
estates further south. The smaller potatoes 
are selected for seed and are always planted 
whole. He neversaw any disease, The details 
as to planting and treatment are nearly the 
same as given by Juam de Dios Maraboli, but 
he plants earlier in September or October and 
keeps down the weeds by hoeing. Near San- 
tiago potatoes seldom get rain from the time 
they are planted till they are ripe. 


SAVING CLOVER SEED. 


Tue importance of saving our own clover 
seed is not appreciated by farmers generally. 
It is not difficult for every one who raises 
clover (and who should not?) to save his own 
need and have some to sell. It is as important 
and as easy as to savé good seed from our 
wheat, oat, or barley crops. When commun- 
jties are not provided with clover-hullers, it is 
not so easy to hull and clean the sted, but even 
in such cases it is better to tramp out with 
horses enough for one’s own use. There is no 
need of getting the seed. entirely free from the 
hulls or trash, asit can be readily sown by hand 
in this condition. 

There are acres of dried-up clover-stalks in 

many pastures which have not been stocked 
up to their capacity, By removing the stock 
as soon as the pods begin to dry up, one can 
save four to six pecks of seed per acre, which 
is better than to do without seed or to buy at 
the high prices which wiil rule next Spring. 
We merely suggest this for the present emer- 
gency. Ourcustom is always to have cloyer 
from which we take a hay crop in June and a 
seed crop in September. We feed hogs or 
wethers on this field during the Fall and often 
through ‘the Winter, if not too severe or soft. 
We make from two to three bushels of seed 
and about two tons of hay per acre from ‘the 
clover and think it one of our most reliable! 
and profitable crops. So much by way of tn-! 
couraging the timid to try it. 





 ataamrembabene may ripen by the last 
week of August of first week of September, 4 
we cut our elover hay as early in' June as pos 
sible. The June rains start up the clover 
promptly, and the check im growth is slight, 
compared with that when the first cutting is 
late and followed by hot, dry weather. When 
three-fourths of the heads are brown and 
filled, we -ig our Champion Self-Bake so as. to 
elear the platform at will. We set the reaper 
low, for on good jand many of the heavy heads 
are near the ground and we wish to save all 
the beads. 

When there has accumulated a fate forktul 
on the platform, by touehing the trip-chain, 
the clover is gently laid off tn a neat pile. We 
are careful to drop, tke piles, in rows, so that 
they can be taken up easily. Nothing more 
now is required antil the time for haulling of 
thresbing.: Select a dry time for hulling. If 
the weather is dry, nothing ‘will be needed to 
put the clover in order for hauling to the ma- 
Chine; but the machine ¢anhot start until the 
clover is free from dew and all moisture. As 
soon as the dew is off the stubble, we take a 
long. barley-fork, and, by. carefully slipping it 
under the piles of clover each pile is turned 
over at one motion.. The sun andair soon dry 
out the dampness an@°we are ready to load 
for the machine, ,, +, 

Two wagoné wn Keep’ he buller going. 
We spread a great barn-sheet over *a ging, 
| to catel-dli thé scattering sed.’ 1 pay 


4 


f-bandsomely to spread? a | Giddiheds or tar- 


paulin under the threshing-macbine and out 
beyond where the men stand to measure into 
thé sacks, The seeds ere small and precious 
and, like all valuables, easily slip out of sight. 
| We have been thus explicit. because we 
have-eeeo good, carefal old farmers go into 
their clover intended for seed with the 
_mower, then torn it in the swath, and when 
dry rake into windrows, like making hay, and 
after due time haul to the barn or stack and 
cover with straw or bay. Our method saves 
several handlings and much seed, 

We pay $1 per bushel for threshing, and 
can usually save our seed for -$250, not 
counting anything for the use of the land, as 
the clover roots left under the soil pay « hand- 
some ‘rent! We thus get our cloyér seed’ 
much cheaper than we can buy it.—7he Ohio 
Farmer, , 

entities: ocean 


A NEW NATIVE PRIMROSE. 


Tax primrose, which is so deservedly. a. 
favorite in British and Enropean gartlens, does 
not take wel) to the elftnate on this side of. the 
Atlantic. It is cultivated more or less atid in 
some places and some seasons ft ‘produces fair 
blooms; but {t néver revels im luxuriance here 
as {t does in the British Islands. The cause of 
this fs the me Summer heat. It is an 
Alpine plant and loves @ cool, moist sofl ands 
cool temperature. ‘The species of Primula 
native of this country are similarly inhabit- 
ants of cool localities and have afforded little 
ground for hope that froni them, by selection 
of seedlings or by hybridizing; a ew strain of 
florisis’ fowers might be produced: that wonid 
take more kindly to cultivation unter our hot 
subs. 

About the year 1860 a species of Primula. 
was discovered in the Rocky Mountains of 
Colorado, which was of far greater beauty 
than any others of this country hitherto 
known, This was Lrimula farryi; but ithe 
region where it was found, which was near. the 
snow-line, forbade any hope that it might be 
cultivated with success, under ordinary eon- 
ditions; either in the ‘Missisésippt Valley or 
eastward. ‘The same species was afterward 
found fn several places in Nevada; but always 
at high elevations, where it was constantly 
moist and cool. Dr; Hooker wrote that this 
was ‘‘the handgomest primrose ever intro- 
duced’ into England, ‘‘ except, perhaps, the 
P. Japouica.’”’ Apparently; we ought not to 
look for any hardy Primula to thrive in our 
gardens ; but just now another chance appears 
in the fact of a recent discovery of a new 
species in New Mexico. 

Mr, Edward M. Green, who made a botanical 
tour in New Mexicelast Summer, sends a de- 
scription ef the newly-discovered plaot to the 
Torrey Botanical Club, and in the Novem- 
ber number of the monthly ‘‘ Balletin”™ it ig 
published. It was found on rich, moist 
slopes, near the summits of the. Mongdllen 
Mountains. “Collected by H. H.. Rusby, 
whose zealous labors, amid so many dangers 
‘and difficulties as attend all botanizing in that 
field, are now crowned by the discovery of a0 
splendid a species as rarely falls to the lot of 
any botanist now to find. Since the discovery’ 
of Primula Parryi, of the Colorado Mountains, . 
that superb species has held an_ unquestioned, 
title to the first tank, in point of beauty, 
among American species of this elegant genus, ; 
In P, Rusby, it bas, formidable rival, This: 

plant, while having corollas fully as large end 
as richly colored; has a more slender and 





graceful liabit’: Moreover, ts calyees and | 








wa tenets, Saran 
‘I tribute much te its beauty. ‘ 


e tas sda Min alt 34 
peg Bb vious ol brought 
much more easily iato eultivation, where it 
could aot fail to take rank among the most ad- 
mirable members of this favorite family.”” We 
mouberateion it this bright anticipation might 
po Seaeape. ties one Soom, soapest wale eeent 
"s [lustrated Magazine. 
—— EEE 
EVERGREENS UNDER DISCIPLINE. 


In reply to the inquiry as to the best ever 
green tree that would grow tall, but not spread 
mach at the base, it may be said that you can 
cause aby evergreen, of whatever species, to 
adapt iteelf to this requirement. Nothing 
easier, and yet many cultfvaters still believe 
it is rainousto use a knife on evergreens, 
Years of practice has demonstrated that no 
class of trees is more tractable, and, strange 
as it may appear to-some persons, there is not 
aspecies known but whet will form‘s new 
leading shoot, without any difficulty. Begin 
when the tree is young, and every season 
(June is as good a monthas any), with « 
oe pair of .sbears, clip off the shoots, to 

a denser growth and to prevent the 
from extending beyond a prescribed 
Himit, Should the specimen incline to run up 
tall and slim, nip off the leadiug shoot ; and, as 
this will generally induce numerous others to 





| start out, as Nature, in her endeavor to supply 


a new central branch, frequently overdoes the 
matter end furnishes an overabundance, allow 
but one to grow, and that the strongest and in 


the most central position. Thereareafewva- ¢ 


rieties of some well-known species that assume 
the colamnar form without artificial assistance; 
as, forfistance, the pyram{dical Norway spruce 
and dceasionally @ sport of the American arbor 
vite. Although not hardy in the ‘Northern 
Statea, the pyramidal form of the European 
cypress is alsoa striking example. But such 
remarkably spreading trees as the Norway 
spruce, hemjock, and the white pine may be 
compelled to assume the strictly erect growth 
by a systematic course of pruning, such as has 
been described. In addition to the buds which 
are plainly observable on the branchlets, there 
are. others beneath the outer bark, termed 
‘*adventitious buds,” that are not noticeable, 
but which start into active growth whenever 
vegetation receives acheck, either from rem ov- 
ing @ shoot or from the effect of disease of 
some kind: Among evergreens, as a rule, 
however, this is not so marked as among the 
gtéater portion of the deciduous trees, buat 
stil] sufficiently so to produce a denser growth 
of branches after pruning. After several years 
of continued pruning, atty species of tree adapts 
itself to circumstances and requires little aid 
from the knife, as is abundantly proven in the 
case.of bid evergreen hedges and specimens of 
“topiary” work. At first trimming induces 
active growth ; but afterafew years it does 
not act as an incentive.—Josian Hoorzs, Au- 
thor of ** ames fs <( cccmtl 7 





SPREADING MANURE. 


'You ask if I am ‘satisfied with the present 
condition of my little farm. By no means. 
Why, Messrs. Editors; in Lot Four there were 
spots that, by actual measurement, yielded at 
the rate of $250 to $300 per acre, in spite of the 
season, and I am studying now to increase the 
size and number of those.spots. Wehave been 
trying Kemp’s wanure-spreader, loaded witn 
compost from the beap before spoken of, for 
that lot, and by anloading forty times on each 
acre we bope to bave made one step more 
toward increasing those spots. This manure- 
spreader is a wonderful tool and will do to go 
with the big Eureka mower. Ido not think 
we get onr manure on much evener than we 
did before; but it is spread very fine, without 
further labor, whereas, when we spread by 
band, it was necessary to use the Thomas har- 
row and other tools freely, to break up the 
lumps, and then we hardly got them as small 
as this machine throws them out. Another 
good point is that you can gauge the number 
of loads per acre, and you will come out right. 
In spreading by hand from the wagon, it is 
very difficult to ind a man who, in trying. to 
put forty loads onan acre, willnot vary five 
loads one way or the other. And, best of all, it 
is fast. One of my men spread from the wagon 
fourteen loads in ten hours, and it was a good 
day’s work. The saihe man spread twenty- 
eight in the same time, in the same lot, with 


spreader. With a man to help. me load, I 
cad twenty-three loads in five hours in Lot 
our, the center of which is about fifty rods . 
from the compost-heap; but we worked our 
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piaces will have more 1 manure eae he 
bir 

Thong Sodddeay eb) bolle te 
Gack, and thawed thaches thb ades foe feet. 
On the whole, we are very mueh pleased with 
it and scareely see how we ever got 


without it.— Country’ Gentleman. 


THE. EDELWEISS. 


Tam cultivation of the Edelweiss (Gas 
phalium lcontopodium)y has as yet been sel- 
dom attempted in this country. The reputa- 
tion of this: plant has, howéveri preceded it, 
and to many of the numerous visitors to Europe 
that apnually leave our shores for Alpine tours 
its features are familiar, Slowly the fame- 
the Edelweiss has spread in-all directions from 
its mountain home; until now it promises to’ 
become known to .most plant-growers and 
plaut-lovers. 

The Edelweiss, with ils whitish, velvety eur- 
face, cannot be called beautiful, and ft prob- 
ably owes its charm to the fect that it Iwxuri- 
ates most freely in those mountainous regions 
which other vegetation has nearly deserted, 
and in those circumstances it appeals not ouly 
to the senses, but to the imagination, and’we 
invest it with the moral qualities of purity, 
bravery, fortitude, end fidelity, to correspond 
to ite physical qualities of bardiness and em- 
durancé, Its ¢ulture has only recently been 
attempted, but now is becoming somewhat 
eommomand quite successful, Weeaw plants 
growing. in pots. Almost every returning 
traveler from the mountains brings home #& 
brane of these flowers,'and, as they are ever 
lasting, may be kept for several years ass 
memento of pleasant ‘méuntain travel. It is 
said that in Tyrol and Gérman Switzerland this 
flower is taken as an emblem of purity apd 
virtue and every lover offers it to his sweet- 
heart. In some places it is the pride of the 
bridegroom to gather from the rocks with bis 
‘Own hands the flowers that the bride wears ip 
her wedding dress. It loves lime and sun- 
shine and must be exposed to the sun and 
grown in a limestone soil.—Vick’s Mustrated 


Magazine, 


Wuizs traveling through the apple orchards 
of Mr. O. A. Hillman, of Marlboro, s fees” 
since, the conyersation turned upon the com con. 
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BOLSTER SPRINGS FOR FARM W. 
Made of Best Oil Tempered 
SOMETHING NEW !.. 
































trol of the Bearing habits of trees. this 
“off” year, as it is termed, Mr, Hil 
orchard is bringing him Véry profitab 
The crop is not as large as fast season, bub She | 
fruit was fair. and the price receivéd tall 
twiee as high as im 1880. Like most -ondliand 
ists whobave given the subject suffich 

tention, Mr. Hillman believes that the’ 
ness of apple trees im the odd year te 
chiefly to the habit the trees have acquired of 
overbearing in even years, Now, if. the trees 
can be made to hold back.in their bearing years 
and the soilis made sufficiently fertile, it is be- 


lieved that fair crops may 
or full crops in the alte: 
may be — most desirable.—The Now" 
gland Farmer. 
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STANDARD FERTILIZE 


Pure Bone Superphosphate of Lime. — 
Ground Bone, Bone Meal, Bone Flour. 
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MAHER & GBOSH, 
241¢ Monroe Street, 
TOLEDO, o oHIO. 





THE INDEPENDENT 


has for sale, the following named fine Steel Engrav- 
ings and the following Publications, which will be 
sent, postpaid, to any address upon receipt of the 













very low prices named. 
ENGRAVINGS. 
THE “ READING. OF THE EMANGIPA- 


TION MATION, " by Ritehile, Size 







The Same, in Artist’s Proof, signed and attested 
by F. B. Carpenter, the Artist, and A. BH. 


Ce eee eer tere 


The Same, im Artist’s Proof, signed by A. H. 
Ritchie, the Engraver 
EX-PRESIDENT U. S. GRANT. Size, 16x20 100 
EX-VICE-PRES, HENRY WILSON. Size, 16x20. 1 00 
EX-VICE-PRESIDENT SCHUYLER COLFAX. 
























All of the above are printed on heavy white paper 
and will be seat, postpaid, om reesipt of the money. 4 


The “ “INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN.” 


Orders, with tie cash enclosed, to be addressed to 
THE 
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Aflantic Monthly... . be eeetoes +» 980 au 
—_ Diustrated Home Mage ee ee, 
se w 3 

Contry Hagilna foray Beribs! os 

DEP GYE.  consse pe rentaceeeseg 8 OO "S00 
Christian at Work....... .... regs 2 







Demorea!’s Magazine. bn 145 





Frank Leslie’s Llustrated ad. = 53H 
* Godey’s Lady)», Book. 









es eene 


verte | 


Weekly. ..- reas enes ages et 














Natio 
Our ch 
Popular Science Mon’ 


Fe Sens “ - Wy 4 eo 
sig heer 3 ire a (1 


Frese get ars 


ME. »-+ 5+ hh 



























Waverley tees"? deb ptdecces 
Whitney’s Musieal wuse....-...- “BL, 
“ Awake,” an. “ # N 

Young Peoples..9 








for 














sata 3 
*. PIANO, 


THE VICTOR Saa'sTss steve-ssyse 


YEARS the ACKNOWLEDGED 

WORLD—bdetng copied not only by the makers of 
this country, but of Burope—will be offercd during 
the present conditions of trade at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


All persone wishing to purchase (or examine) in- 
etruments are respectfully invited to visit our 
Warerooms. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


130 Fifth Ave., W. Y. | 156 Tremont-st., Boston. 


FRE 
EXTINGUISHER 
A Seutinet that Never Sleeps, 
SIMPLE! 

EFFECTIVE! 

OURABLE! 
8. F. HAYWARD, 


sens 
OF Seen e ™Y. (uy 


—EEE ED 






















N. STAFFORD, 


syne STAND, BADORS eth. 06 Fulton St..5.Y. 


KNABE 


PIANO-FORT ES. 
UNEQUALED IN 


Tone, Touch, Workmanship, and Durability, 
WILLIAM BEANS & Co., 


Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore, 
No, 118 Fifth avenee. New York 


Ww. & B. DOUGLAS, 


MIDDLETOWN, 
CONN, 


a> Ww : 
and ohn St., New York 
and 107 Lake &t., . 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 
Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
Engines, Pump and 
Fixtures, Tron Carte, Yard 
= rants, Street Washers 











"“Wones Fou soup ry 1882. 
mae by the Unt 7 el 
them by niversa’ . 
hibition at Parts, 


France, in 
1887; V 
‘1878 ; Tae tet 
’ bition. 1878. 


Best in the Market. 
Seld Everywhere, 
¥ MANUFACTURED BY 
W.D.Turner &Co., 
Genrva, Kaye Co,, f11. 


Graham & Hela, 
Manufacturers’ 
118 Chambers St., —r 






















TAL 


eo: 
eSpOe) STANDARD 
SPOOL 


SILK, 


COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 
It is what every boy wants 
and what every man 
ought to have. 

Ms and PrieeLin to” neve 
THE POPE M'F’G CO., 

4 Washington St.. Boston, Mase. 











ad 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
THE DERBY SI SILVER COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
New and Original Designs in Electro-plated 


‘HOLLOW WARE AND FLAT. WARE. 


Address all Communications to Manufacturers, BIRMINGHAM, CONN, 
_ Salesrooms: 25 Maiden Lane, N. Y., and'170 State St., Chicago. 


mp ESTERBROOK'S “Fern, 














New York. ” 








NICKLE PLATED FRUIT KNIFE.. 













SHONINGER 


Cymbal Concerto Crgas, 


B. Shoninger Organ Co., 
Manufacturers of first-class 
UNIVERSAL 
CYMBELLA ORGANS 





97 to 121 Chestnut &t.; 
OFFICE 
99 and 161 Chapel 6t.. 





AND FORES. 


CELEBRATED ANVIL BRAND. 


MERICEN BRITANNIA COMPANY, 


46 EAST 14th STREET. 
MAKERS OF PLATED WAHE, 


Spoons Forks, Table Cutlery, etc. 





a GREENFIELD CUTLERY Co. 


Manufacturers of 
Superior Solid Steel & 
Silver Plated Pie, Butter, Table, ent, 
and Tea Kuives, etc., to Match 
ALFORD, WARD & DAVENPORT, 


85 CHAMBERS S?., NEW YORE. 


In order to introduce our ad to the le, we 
will send by mail, prepaid, ne 


tf Pie Knife, $2.00|6 Table Knives, $3.50 
1 Butter “ 50 6 Dessert “ 3.25 
6 Tea Knives, 3.00 | or any portion pro rata. 








WASTE SEWING per oz. 


Babies’ Caps and Boots, Laces, etc., will be sent toany _ 


address on receipt of Six Centé. Postage stamps re- 
ceived as money. 

THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO., 
400 Broadway, N.Y¥.; 238 Market St., Philadelphia. 











NOTHING BETTER 


POR WARMING 
“BATH AND BED-ROOMS 
‘THAN THE 
TUBULAR HOT-BLAST 


OIL STOVE 


and Heating Drum. 


ONLY $3.50. 
Warranted Not to Smoke or Smell.~ 


BB. DUDRE, Hand $6 Pull Sh HT. 











PREF TO EVERYBODY! 


A Beautifal Little Book for the Asking. 





liy at the 





st office of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY (or by posta 


entitled 


Genius Rewarded; or, The Story of the Sewing Machine, 


h a 
a 





can be obtained only by application gt the branch and subordinate offices of The Singer Manufacturing Co. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 
Principal Office 3 34 Union m. Square, New York. 


atoded siyg uwoyucur pues 








By applying p 
ecard, if at a distance) any adult person will be presented with a beautifully Mlustrated copy of a New Book, 


and costly steel engraving frontispiece, also 28 finely-engraved wood-cuts, and bound 
tm an elaborate blue and gold lithographed caver. No charge whatever is made for this handsome book, which 





Pye yacars metas & Our. 
. s. & 00. *s Der Po 
USE DEVOE’'S = 
-Brilliant Oil- 
©O:, M’t’rs, New York City. 


WEDDING RECEPTIONS 


“PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH 4 CHOICE VARIeTY OF 


“opin tdie fay eee 

~ 

dian cpeet nen pee orn te 
‘J. THOMPSON, 


20 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Fulten, 
Breektyn, N.Y. 


x. B.— Reliable Waiters cont 4 in all ences. all cases. 


NEW HAVEN | 


ORGAN COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CABINET PARLOR ORGANS. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 
Cor. of Bradley and William Sts. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


789. BALON PIANOS, 1381. 


Francis Bacon's Piano Factory. 


BACON & RAVEN, BACON & KARR, 











New York. 
Reliable agencies desired in localities where none 
mow exist. eens 








fae 


a tie dacementa, 
? 











** Tug [yperexpext’’ Pauses, Nes. ‘21 axpv 93 Rose Staget, 


es 
—— 


TT TARVERS: 


1493 and 1475 BROADWAY, near 43nd St., 































